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ONTARIO  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

PART  I 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    GEOGRAPHY 


/.   ixTRonrcTiox 

Meaning  of  Geography.  The  studv  of 
geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its 
relation  to  the  plants,  animals,  and  men  that 
live  on  its  surface.  When  we  are  learning 
about  the  climate  and  the  people  of  the 
tropical  forests  of  Central  .\frica  or  the 
wheat  fields  of  Manitoba  or  about  the  ex- 
plorations of  Franklin,  .\ansen,  or  Peary  in 
the  far  north,  we  are  studying  geography. 

When  we  look  for  spring  flowers  on'  the 
sunny,  sheltered  side  of  :i  hill,  rather  than 
on  the  north  side,  or  when  we  send  reaping 
machines  to  .Australia,  or  lumber  to  (Ire.at 
Britain,  we  are  making  use  of  our  knowledge 
of  geography-. 

Geographical  Facts  and  Principles.  Our 
study  of  geography  shows  us  that  certain  facts 
are  much  more  imijortant  to  learn  and  to 
remember  th.in  others,  because  some  are 
permanent  w  hile  others  are  constanth-  chang- 
rag.  For  instance,  the  population  ( >f  Toronto 
or  Montreal,  or  any  other  large  plaei-, 
changes  daily;  hence  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  from  remembering  the  exact  number 
of  inhabitants  in  any  city  at  a  certain  date. 
I)n  the  other  hand,  the  location,  the  climate, 
soil,  slojx's,  and  drainage  which  have  led 
men  to  build  large  cities  at  the  places  men- 
tioned, are  practically  unchanging  and  are 
therefore  important.  Before  the  white  man 
'  ame,  the  Indians  occuiiied  the  island  on 
which  .Montreal  stands:  and  for  e.\actlv  the 


same  reason  as  the  white  man — because  it 
was  a  convenient  place  to  gain  their  living. 
Such  truths  as  these  are  more  than  mere 
f.acts.  They  are  principks,  for  they  are  true 
without  regard  to  time  or  pl.ice. 

Value  of  Geographical  Principles.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  book  we  are  to  study  the 
more  important  principles  of  geography,  be- 
cause they  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  world,  and 
will  enable  us  to  understand  why  men  live 
and  act  in  certain  ways  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  different  ways  in  another. 
Principles,  or  generalizations,  are  worked 
out  through  the  study  and  comparison  of 
facts.  We  can  understanil  the  i>rinciples, 
only  when  we  know  man>-  facts  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  workl  which  ser\e  to  illus- 
trate the  principles. 

For  instance,  we  shall  timi  the  soil,  the 
drainage,  and  the  climate  of  .Manitoba.  Sas- 
katchewan, and  .\lberta  to  be  much  alike. 
We  shall  (ind  th.it  these  provinces  produce 
.great  qu.intities  .,f  hard  wheat.  We  may 
then  very  rightfully  say  that,  wherever  the 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
like  those  in  these  regions,  hard  wheat  can 
easily  be  raised.  With  this  principle  in  mind, 
it  is  not  ilinieult  to  find  out,  from  a  study  of 
the  maps  and  texts,  the  fxjssible  areas  in  which 
hard  wheat  can  be  produced.  In  other  words, 
a  knowledge  of  the  jreogr.-iiihical  conditions  iii 
one  part  of  the  world  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  geographical  conditions  in  another. 
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A  diagram  showinf^  the  different  horizons  u-hifh  may  hi- 
seen  from  different  elevations. 

11.  THE  SHAPE  AND  SIZE  OF 
THE  EARTH 

Materials  of  Which  the  Earth  is  Com- 
posed. The  earth  is  a  large  globular  mass 
of  matter,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  what 
is  known  as  rock.  In  the  larger  depressions 
of  the  rock  surface  there  are  great  volumes 
of  water,  and  over  all  is  the  air.  The  rocks, 
the  water,  the  air,  and  all  objects  are  held 
in  their  relative  positions,  because  they  are 
constantly  drawn  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth  by  the  force  which  we  call  gravity. 
The  heavy  rocks  form  the  central  mass,  while 
the  water,  which  is  heavier  than  air,  but 
lighter  than  rock,  is  drawn  as  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  as  the  rock  will  allow  it 
to  go. 

There  is  evidence  that,  as  a  result  of  great 
heat,  the  earth  was  once  in  a  fused  condition, 
and,  as  it  cooled,  what  is  known  as  the  earth's 
crust  was  formed  on  the  outside.  This  cooling 
process  is  still  going  on.  but  deep  borings  show 
that  the  temperature  increases  at  such  a  rate 
that  we  are  justified  in  believing  that,  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  the  heat  would 
still  be  sufficient  to  melt  any  known  substance. 
Volcanoes  and  hot  springs  also  indicate  great 
internal  heat.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  interior,  if  not 
in  a  molten  condition  still,  is  in  such  a  state  that 
if  the  pressure  w^ere  relieved  it  would  at  once 
become  molten.  In  its  various  motions,  how- 
ever, the  earth  behaves  as  a  soiid  ball,  and  Lord 
Kelvin  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  as 
rigid  as  if  it  were  made  of  solid  steel. 

Igneous  or  Unstratified  Rocks.  When  the 
earth's  surface  first  cooled,  the  rock  material 
would  be  in  a  shapeless  mass  having  a  rough, 
glassy   appearance.     Of    this    nature    are    the 


various  kinds  of  granite,  as  well  as  the  lava 
poured  out  on  the  surface  or  forced  up  in  sheets 
between  beds  f  other  rocks.  Rocks  thus 
formed  are  known  as  igneous  or  unstratified,  and 
most  of  them  are  very  hard  and  dense. 

Stratified  Rocks.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
a  crust  on  the  earth,  only  unstratified  rocks 
would  be  formed,  but  as  no  rocks,  however 
hard,  can  long  withstand  the  action  of  heat, 
rain,  air,  etc.,  these  rocks  would  soon  begin  to 
crumble  and  decay,  forming  vast  quantities 
of  powdered  material.  Some  of  this  powdered 
material  would  form  soil,  while  the  remainder 
would  be  carried  away  by  streams  and  rivers 
and  deposited  as  layers  of  sediment  in  lakes  or 
on  the  margins  of  oceans.  In  time,  through  the 
agency  of  pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  action, 
these  layers  or  strata  would  become  solidified 
and  form  what  are  known  as  stratified  rocks. 
These  rocks  are  very  common  and  may  be 
seen  along  the  high  banks  of  many  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  always  show  marks  of  bedding, 
the  layers  or  strata  having  been  laid  down  hori- 
zontally or  nearly  so.  Fine  muds  form  shales, 
sand  forms  sandstone,  and  gravel  or  pebbles 
form  conglomerate.  The  stratified  rocks  also 
include  rocks  formed  from  the  remains  of  ani- 
mal or  plant  life;  thus  decayed  vegetation  forms 
coal  beds,  and  the  shells  and  skeletons  of  minute 
sea  animals  give  rise  to  chalk  and  limestone. 


Stratified  Rock. 

The  fact,  that  the  earth's  crust  is  still  con ..m- 
ually  rising  in  some  places  and  sinking  in  others, 
explains  why  stratified  rocks  are  often  found  high 
above  water,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  formed  only  under  water. 

Hetamorphic  or  Changed  Rocks.  The  char- 
acter of  both  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks 
may  be  changed  by  intense  heat  and  pressure 
such  as  are  present  in  great  earth  movements. 
In  this  way.  granite  becomes  a  rock  called 
gneiss,  which  is  very  common  in  Northern 
Canada;  the  shale  of  stratified  rocks  becomes 
slate;  sandstone  becomes  quartz;  and  lime- 
stone becomes  marble.  The  bedding,  though 
still   evident,   is  disturbed   and   the  strata  are 
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twisted  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Rocks 
so  changed  are  known  as  metamorphic.  To  this 
class  belonjT  the  surface  rocks  in  Muskoka  and 
Georgian  Bay. 


A  Fossil, 


Fossils.  As  the  powdered  and  worn-down 
material  which  jjocs  to  form  stratitied  rocks  is 
being  carried  to  the  sea.  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  must  often  finil  their  way  there 
also,  and  must  thus  mingle  with  the  sediment. 
Here  they  become  changed  into  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  rock,  but  retain  for  the  most  part 
their  original  shape.  Such  remains  are  known 
as  fossils,  and  are  of  great  value  in  estimating 
the  relative  age  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are 
found. 

The  presence  of  fossils  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  stratified  rocks;  but,  in  the  ease  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  the  great  changes  under- 
gone in  their  formation  have  destroyed  practi- 
cally all  evidence  of  organic  life,  if  indeed  any 
ever  existed  in  t  lem. 


A  leleplwlr,    picturr   of  a  steamer  <w  miks  from  shore 

i\ohce  that  the  vessel  ts  disappearing  behind 

the  ciirealure  of  the  earth. 

Shape  of  the  Earth.  The  globular  earth 
is  so  large  that  we  can  see  very  little  of 
its  surface  at  any  one  moment,  and  that 
little  appears  fiat.     If  we  climb  a  tree,  or  go 


up  on  a  housetop,  or  ascend  a  mountain,  we 
can  see  more  of  the  earth's  surface  than  we 
can  from  the  ground.  In  all  pKices,  how- 
ever, we  see  a  line  in  the  distance  where  the 
earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet.  That  line  is 
known  as  the  horizon. 

A  ship  on  the  sea,  as  it  moves  away  from 
us,  will  disappear  over  the  horizon.  It  passes 
over  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surf.ace 
that  it  gets  out  of  sight  on  account  of  the 
earth's  curvature.  The  last  sign  of  a  steam- 
ship leaving  port  is  the  smoke  which  has 
risen  so  high  in  the  air  that  it  is  still  visit)le 
when  the  vessel  itself  has  disappeared. 

The  cur\-ature  of  the  earth  is  everywhere 
such  that,  if  there  are  no  obstructions,  a  boy 
whose  eye  is  five  feet  above  the  earth  loses 


.4   telepholo  picture  of  the  same  steamer  about  twehe 
miles  from  shore. 

sight  of  an  object  five  feet  high  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles.  This  is  true  in  whatever 
direction  the  object  is  looked  at;  hence 
the  shape  of  the  earth  is  round  like  a  globe, 
or  sphere.  That  this  is  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  its 
shadow  cast  upon  the  moon  is  always  cir- 
cular. As  a  sphere  is  the  only  body  that 
always  casts  a  circular  shadow,  the  earth 
must  be  globular,  or  spherical. 

Importance  of  the  Shape  of  the  Earth. 
Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  at  the  surface  is  everywhere 
the  same.  Hence,  a  man  can  walk  over  the 
level  surface  with  the  same  case  cx-erywhere. 
Birds  can  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another  without  difficulty,  because  their 
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li'W  thr  farth  rijsts  a  circular  shadow 
on  tin'  moon. 

weight  is  cver>'whcre  the  same.  Steam  ves- 
sels and  railway  trains  tnd  their  journeys 
with  the  same  weight  of  freight  as  when  they 
started. 

Owing  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  water 
or  any  other  liquid  is  drawn  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth  until  it  becomes  leirl. 
When  we  refer  to  a  surface  of  large  area  as 
being  level,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  flat  like 
the  floor.  We  mean  that  it  has  no  cur\-a- 
ture  other  than  the  general  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

By  up,  we  mean  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  So,  people  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth  stand  with  their  feet  down  and 
their  heads  up,  just  as  we  do. 

Size  of  the  Earth.  The  exact  size  of 
the  earth  is  of  no  great  importance  to  us. 
To  know  that  it  is  about  25,000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference gives  us  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  go  annuid  it  in  a  fast 
steamer,  travelling  500  miles  a  day,  if  we 
could  follow 
a  straight 
path.  But 
the  earth  is 
not  quite  a 
sphere,  and 
the  longest 
distance 
around  it  in 
a  north  and 
south  direc- 
tion is  forty- 
two     miles 

A  diagram  of  the  earth  showing  the  axis,     less      than 
the  equator,  the  prime  meridian.  -         , 

andthepoh-s  the    longest 


distance  around  it  iji  an  e:.st  and  west  di- 
rection. The  ditTerence,  however,  is  too 
small  to  be  shown  by  a  globe  or  by  any 
drawing  we  can  make. 

The  earth  is  usually  classed  as  an  oblate 
spheroid;  that  is,  it  is  llattcned  at  thu  poles 
and  bui^i'il  out  at  the  Kquatur,  as  indeed  are 
all  the  other  planets.  As  a  result,  dcKrees  of 
latitude  increase  in  length  as  one  approaches 
the  jxjles.  In  the  north  of  Sweden,  for  example, 
a  decree  of  latitude  measures  3.000  feet  more 
than  in  Peru.  This  is  due  to  the  Hattening  of  the 
earth  near  the  i>o]es.  And.  as  the  llattenin^ 
increases  the  force  of  gravity,  a  body  weighs 
more  near  the  Arctic  Circle  than  at  the  Equator. 
'-"or  tlie  same  reason,  a  pendulum  clock  is  found 
tu  gain  time  as  it  is  moved  from  the  Equator 
towanl  the  poles. 

The  oblate  sjiheroid  form  of  the  earth,  which 
some  nf  the  other  planets,  such  as  Jupiter  antl 
Saturn,  possess  in  a  much  greater  degree,  has 
been  caused  by  its  rapid  rotation.  When  a 
plastic  body  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly,  it  bul^is 
out  where  the  motion  is  greatest  and  flattens 
where  the  motion  is  least.  This  may  easily  be 
shown  by  a  simple  experiment. 


Effect  of  RoUitioii. 

III.    THE  MO-^IOXS  OF  THE  EARTH 

Kinds  of  Motions.  The  earth  is  constantly 
in  motion.  It  turns  on  its  axis,  or  rotates, once 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  it  moves  through 
the  heavens,  or  revolves  around  the  sun.  in  a 
fixed  path  once  a  year. 

Rotation;  the  Earth's  Axis;  the  Poles. 
The  earth  njtates  daily  about  an  axis  or 
imaginary  central  tine.  The  two  extremities 
of  this  line  on  the  earth's  surface  are  known 
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The  U'rxtrrn  Ui-misphcrc  uhicli  coiit^iiiis  Xorfli  ,i,id 

as  the  Poles.     The  pole  nearest  t!:e  Xorth- 
star  or  Pole-star,  is  known  as  the  Xorlh  Pole. 
The  opposite  pole  is  the  South  Pole.     If  we 
watch  the  stars  in  the  northern  sky  on  any 
night,   we  see   that  certain   stars,   forming 
what  is  known  as   the   Big    Dipper,   seem 
to  swing  around    the  Pole-star.     The   two 
stars,  farthest  from  the  handle 
are  called  the  pointers,  because 
a  line  connecting  them  always 
points  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pole-star. 

Either  the  sun  and  the  stars 
must  swing  around  the  earth  from 
east  to  west  once  every  twentv- 
four  hours,  or  the  earth  must  ro- 
tate from  west  to  east  in  the 
same  time.  For  the  following 
reasons,  the  latter  sujiposition 
is  the  m.ire  probable.  First,  we 
have  seen  that  the  earth's  rota- 
tion on  its  a.\iE  explains  its 
present  shape.  Second,  we  knc-v 
that  the  other  planet.s  rotate  on 
their  a.xes.  Moreover,  the  earth's 
rotation  may  be  proved  as  fol- 
lows : — 

If  the  earth  turns  from  west 
to  east,  then  the  top  of  a  hi^^h 
vertical  tower  must  move  faster 
than     the    base,     and    a     body  "  i'"  ihf  Piic'-s'ia 


Th, 


F.ntrru  llnttisfhrrf  uliirh  cotttai'i^  Eitrasia, 
.ijnca.atid  .Aitstraiht. 


The  axis  oj  the  enrth  and  th 
pojiilrr^  are  laeh 


dro;)ped  from  the  top  will  fall  a  little  east  of 
a  vertical  line  from  the  top  to  the  base.  E.\- 
periraents  have  shown  that  this  is  actually  the 
case. 

The  Equator;  the  Hemispheres.     Half-way 
between  the  poles  there  is  a  line  of  places 
which  have  a  faster  rotary  motion  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.     The  imaginary  line 
passing  through  these  points, 
etiually  distant  from  the  poles, 
forms  the  equator.     The  half  of 
the  world  north  of  the  equa- 
tor   is    called     the    Northern 
Hemisphere,    and       he    other 
half  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Directions  on  the  Eai.h.  A 
lire  pointing  toward  the  .  oles 
is  a  north-south  lii_  ind  a 
line  at  right  angles  .his  is 
known  as  an  east-west  line. 
The  points  toward  which  these 
lines  are  directed,  namely, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
are  called  the  cardinal  points, 
and  can  be  determined  at 
night  by  finding  the  Pole-star, 
which    always    indicates    the 
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true  north.     Even  uncivilized  people  know 
and  use  these  four  points. 

The  Compais.  Instead  of  telling  direction 
by  means  of  the  sun 
ment  called  a  com- 
pass is  used.  This 
instrument  has  a 
magnetic  needle  sup- 
ported so  as  to 
swing  about  a  point. 

A  magnetic  needle 
will  always  come 
to  rest  so  that  one 
end  points  toward  the 
Xorth  Magnetic  I'clc. 


or    stars,  an   instru- 

aginary  north-south 

PUt-tIt 

air,  and  its  light  is  reflected  to  the  earth, 
making  it  partly  light,  or  twilight. 
Meridians.     When  the  sun  is  over  an  im- 
h-south  line  passing  through  our 
home,    we  say    it  is 
noon.     This    line,    if 
extended,  would  pass 
through     the     north 
anf"  south  poles,  and 
is  known  as  the  mr- 
ridianor  mid-day  1  ine. 
Every  place  to  the 
east  or  west  of  us  is 
on  a  different  meridi- 
an and  has  its  noon 


■  apparent  change  in  position  of  the  Big  Dipper  i 

six  hours.     It  seems  to  revolve  around  the 

Pole-star  every  twenty-four  hours. 


If  the  north  pole  and  the  magnetic  pole  were 
the  same,  the  compass  would  tell  us  the  true 
north.  The  north  magnetic  pole  is  in  nor- 
thern Canada,  and  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  north  pole.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  much  a  compass  varies  from  the 
true  north,  if  we  wish  to  measure  direc- 
tion accurately  by  means  of  it. 

Daylight  and  Darkness.  The  earth,  in  its 
daily  rotation,  turns  from  west  to  east,  so 
that  the  sun  seems  to  move  from  east  to  west. 
The  rate  of  rotation  of  the  *rth  is  usually 
measured  by 
means  of  the 
sun.  As  the 
earth  rotates 
toward  the 
east,  the 
place  where 
we  live  turns 
first  into 
sunlight  and 
then  into 
shadow,  giv- 
ing us  day 
and  night, 
lust  before 
"the  sun  appears  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
sky,  and  just  after  it  disappears  in  the 
western  part,  we  have  twilight.  During  twi- 
light the  sun  is  shining  through  the  upper 


.4  diagram  of  the  earth  shouing  the 
equator  and  the  hemispheres. 


at  a  diflferent  time  from  ours,  because  the  sun 
cannot  be  over  more  than  one  meridian  at 
a  time.  The  sun  passes  u  meridian  to  the 
east  of  us  before  it  is  over  our  meridian, 
and  hence  places  to  the  east  have  their  noon 
earlier  than  we  have  ours,  and  places  to  the 
west  have  theirs  later. 

Longitude  and  Time.  One  meridian— 
that  passing  through  Greenwich.  England 
—  is  known  as  the  first,  or  prime  meridian, 
and  time  all  over  the  world  is  compared  with 
Greenwich  time.  We  describe  the  position 
of  places  to 
the  west  of 
Greenwich 
as  being  in 
West  Longi- 
tude, and  to 
the  east  of 
it  as  being  in 
Kast  Longi- 
tude. 

As  it  takes 
the  earth 
twenty -four 
hours  to 
make  a  com- 
plete rotation,  the  sun  seems  each  hour  to 
pass  over  fifteen  degrees  of  the  complete 
360  degrees  of  the  earth's  circumference. 
Therefore,  points  which  aie    fifteen  degrees 


.4  compass. 
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apart     vary     in  . 

time  by  one  hour,  s  ^^— ^ 
Shipmasters  car-  il.  ----    ? 
ry  clocks  or  chro-  '    z=i 
nometers     which  •  ^^~^^ 
tell       Greenwich '  ' 

time,  and,  when     ~ :~~-~ 
it  is  noon  where 
they   are,    which 


/^oy,  Hi'ifA.',  oiirf  twilight  on 
the  earth's  surjacc. 


s 

u 


a 


rtrpetu/iai^jSiiy 


.4   rflujrum  sh,minn  the  Itme  nii  differem  meridia: 
ultin  tl  ts  noon  lit  t^rrfnwtclt. 


they  can  tell  by  observing  the  sun,  they  find 
out  by  their  chronometers  what  time  it  is 
at  Greenwich,  and  thus  learn  how  far  east  or 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  they  are. 
For  example,  suppose  it  is  noon  at  Green- 
wich, it  is  then  mid- 
night   one  half    way         

around  the  world  from 
Greenwich  —  that  is, 
on  the  i8oth  meridian. 
At  the  same  moment, 
at  all  points  west  of 
Greenwich  to  the  1 8oth 
meridian,  it  is  some 
hour  between  midnight 
and  noon  (that  is,  fore- 
noon of  the  same  day),  while  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  is  some  hour  between  noon  and 
midnight   (that  is,   afternoon  of   the  same 

day).  When 

it  is  noon  at  ^*wy** 

Greenwich, 

a   new   day 

is  beginning 

at  the  i8oth 

meridian.  '*'• 

As  the  noon 

hour  moves 

west   from 

Greenwich, 

the  new  day 

moves   west 

from  the 

iBoth  meridian  until,  in  twenty-four  hours, 

midnight  again  occurs  at  the  i8oth  meridiari 


Degrees  of  longitude  and  meridians  H  means  of  whieh  place 
are  located  as  ea:t  or  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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past  five  in  the  evening  at  Greenwich,  and 
almost  three  minutes  past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  on  the  iSoth  meridian. 
Standard  Time.  For  the  convenience  of  Rail- 
way traffic,  Canada  and  the  Unit«l  Stall's  arc 
<liv.ded  mto  five  rckHcns,  each  region  consisting 
of  a  belt  ab.iut  fifteen  dcsrces  wide,  runnini; 
north  and  south.  All  places  in  the  same  b-lt 
have  the  same  time,  which  is  that  of  the  meridi- 
an runnnig  through  the  centre  of  that  belt 
Such  tunc  is  called  Sl.iitJarJ  Tinu-.  and  in  each 
l>clt  It  IS  an  exact  number  of  hours  slower  than 
the  time  at  Greenwich.  The  time  in  one  belt 
ditters  from  that  in  the  next  by  one  hour 
Ihus  m  gomK  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  a 
traveller,  in  order  fo  keep  correct  Stan.lard 
rime,  would  need  t^j  move  the  hands  of  his 
watch  back  one  hour 
at  four  different  points; 
first  at  Campbellton 
in  New  Brunswick  or 
Vanceboro  in  Maine; 
second,  at  Fort  William; 
third  at  Broadview,  and 
fourth  at  Laggan.  The 
following  are  the  differ- 
ent regions; 

Atlantic  or  6oth  Me- 
ridian time,  4  hours 
slower  than  Greenwich. 

Eastern  or  7  5th  Meridi- 
an time,  5  hours  slower  than  Greenwich. 

Central  or  goth  Meridian  lime,  6  hours  slower 
than  t/reenwich. 
Mounuin  or   losth   Meridian  time,  ^  hours 
..  ,_,.  slower     than 

'^^^i^  Greenwich. 

Pacific  or 
120th  Meridi- 
in  time,  8 
^ours  slower 
than  Green- 
wich. 

Interna- 
tional Date 
Line.  We 
have  seen 
that  there  is 
a  difference 
in  the  date 
between 
Greenwich  and  the  iSoth  meridian;  for,  when 
it  is  Thursday  afternoon  at  Greenwich,  it 


and  a  new  day  begins     Thus,  when  it  is     is  Friday  forenoon  at  the"i"8othm"^dian'' 
noon  at  Ottawa,  it  >s  almost  three  minutes    The    .8oth   meridian   passes    thro^S^    the 
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Pacific  Ocean,  where  there  is  little  land,  so 
'hat  few  people  except  sailors  are  troubled 
by  this  change  in  date.  There  are  a  few 
groups  of  islands,  however,  like  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  l8oth 
meridian.  As  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
some  of  these  islands  to  use  a  different  date 
from  the  others,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
day  shall  not  change  everywhere  at  tl:e  i8oth 
meridian,  but  .I'ong  an  irregular  line  shown 
on  the  map  ami  known  as  the  Intenmlional 
DatcLim     This  „  g 

line    has    been  ^  t^^Ap"! 

drawn  so  that 
no  two  neigh- 
bouring regions 
belonging  to  the 
same  country 
shall  have  dif- 
ferent dates  at 
the  same  time. 
See  page  51. 

If  you  were 
on  a  steamer 
going  from  Van- 
couver to  Japan, 
it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, when  the 
steamer  crossed 
this  line,  for  you 
to  change  your 
reckoiiing  exact- 
ly one  day;  for 
instance,  if  you 
reached  th^^  line  on  Monday  noon,  after  cross- 
ing the  liie,  you  would  have  to  call  it 
Tuesday  noon.  If  you  were  going  in'  the 
opposite  direction,  you  would  have  to  call  it 
Sunday  noon. 

IV.  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 
{Continued) 
Revolution.  The  other  great  motion  of 
the  earth,  that  about  the  sun  in  the  course 
of  a  y  ir,  is  known  as  its  revolution.  The 
earth,  rotating  all  the  time,  circles  around 


Posiliott  fif  thf  ftirlh  in  its  flrhii  each  monlh.     Xoticf  that 
tilt'  axis  always  paints  in  thf  sanif  direction. 


the  sun  much  as  a  spinning  top  sometimes 
moves  about  on  the  floor.  The  earth  does 
not  spin,  as  the  top  usually  does,  with  its  axis 
straight  up  and  down,  but  with  it  inclined 
to  the  plane  in  which  it  moves  at  the  angle 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  This 
angle  of  inclination  from  the  perpendicular 
is  2.Vi'  degrees,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  a  right  angle.  As  the  earth  moves 
about  the  sun  it.  a  nearly  circular  path,  the 
north  pole  leans  toward  the  sun.  When 
the  earth  has 
reached  the  op- 
posite position 
in  its  course,  the 
north  pole  leans 
away  from  the 
sun.  According- 
ly each  pole  is 
for  six  months  in 
the  sunlight, and 
then  for  the  next 
six  months  in 
the  shadow  of 
the  earth.  In 
order  to  make 
this  motion 
clear,  thrust  a 
knitting-needle 
or  a  long  hat  pin 
through  an  ap- 
ple from  bloom 
end  to  stem  end. 
Then  tilt  the 
needle  to  the  proper  angle,  and  move  it 
and  the  apple  about  some  central  object  rep- 
resenting the  sun.  It  will  then  be  readily 
seen  that,  though  the  needle  always  points 
in  the  same  direction  as  does  the  earth's 
axis,  one  end  leans  toward  the  central  object 
when  in  one  position,  and  away  from  it  when 
in  the  opposite  position,  just  as  a  pole  of 
the  earth  does. 

The  distribution  of  sunlight  over  the  earth 
therefore  changes  constantly,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  different  seasons.     The  best  method 
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of  illustr.itiii,i;  thi'  way  the  earth  i«  Hxhtcd 

by   the   sun,  is   tiy  mcani  of  a    tjlol.t    and 

a    light    in 

a    darkent-d 

room.       In 

whatever  [xi- 

si  tion    the 

globe  is  held. 

it  will  always 

be  half  in  the 

light  and  half 

in   the    dark. 

The  boundary 

between  the 

dark  and  the 

light  side  will 


rftwhing  hoth  poles 
■ilHinoxts. 


be  a  circle  dividing  the  globe  into  halves.  This 
circle  of  the  earth  is  called  the  tuiligh!  circle, 
b^'Cause  it  marks  the  boundary  between  day 
and  night.  The  twilight  circle  always  cuts 
the  equator  in  halves;  liencc.  day  and  night 
at  the  equator  are  always  equal,  each  twelve 
hours  in  length. 

The  Equinoxes.  When  the  sun  is  directly 
overhead,  or  in  (he  zeiiilli.  at  the  equator,  the 
twilight  circle  passes  through  the  poles;  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  in  length  through- 
out the  world ;  and  all  the  earth  is  lighted 
in  each  twenty-four  hours.  This  occurs  on 
the  twenty-first  of  .March  and  the  twentv- 
second  of  September;  and,  hence,  these 
two  dates  are  known  as  the  eqiiiitoxes,  or 
the  times  of  equal  days   and  nights. 

Summer  o 

and     Winter.  J^S 

As  the  earth 

moves    along 

in   its  course 

from    the 

twenty-first 

of  March,  the 

north      pole 

leans    more 

and     more 

toward        the   The  sun's  rays  reaching  2314  degrees 

sun      until    it  ^'""^  ""  "^fof'  "'  >lte 

sun,     unill    It  summer  solstuc. 


ri'aches  its  extreme  position  on  the  twenty- 
st'concl  of  June.  Then  the  sun  shines  j;'; 
degrees  beyond  the  north  pole.  .\t  this  time 
its  rays  fail  to  re.ich  the  south  pole  by  i.) ' ; 
degri'es.  Thus,  there  is  at  this  season  a  cir- 
cular area  about  the  north  pole  which  is 
continually  in  sunlight,  and  one  about  the 
south  [xile  which  is  continually  in  darkness. 
Si.x  months  Later,  th;  t  is,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed; the  south  iH)le  leans  toward  the  sun 
and  the  north   ix)le  away  from  it. 

Between  the  twenty-first  of  March  and  the 
twenty-second  of  September  the  larger  part 
of  the  lighted  half  of  the  earth  is  in  the 
.Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  days  in  that 
hemisphere  are  everywhere  longer  than  the 
nights.  In  the  six  months  from  the  twenty- 
second  of  Sep- 
tember to  the 
twenty-first  of 
March,  the 
days  in  the 
Southern  Hemi- 
sphere are 
similarly  long-  y 
er  than  the  * 
nights.  Thus, 
the  N'orthcrn 
Hemisphere 
has  summer 
while      the 


S=;i~.- 


The  stin's  ravs  reaching  2  J'. 

drgrtys  hf-vond  the  south  pole 

at  thf  winter  solstice. 


Southern  Hemisphere  has  winter,  and  winter 
while  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  summer. 
Circles  and  Tropics.  The  boundary  lines 
of  the  polar  areas  are,  therefore,  circles  23  >i 
degrees  from  either  pole  and  marking  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December  in  the  N'orthem  Hemi- 
sphere, and  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  These  two  circles 
are  important  lines  and  are  known  as  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles.  The  northern 
and  southern  limits  of  the  vertical  sun  are 
known  as  the  Tropics,  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  turn,"   because   the  vertical  rays  first 
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advance  to  these  lines  and  then  nccdc. 
The  tropic  in  the  Northern  Hcmisphtrc  is 
known  as  the  Tropic  of  ( 'aitcer,  and  that  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  the  Tropic  ><j 
I'apriconi. 

Zonn  of  Sunlight.  Iktween  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  lies  the 
Tropical  /.one  of  Siiiiliglil.  The  sun  is  verti- 
cal at  every  place  in  this  zone,  except  at  the 
tropics  themselves,  twice  a  year  -  once  as 
the  vertical  rays  move  north  and  once  as 
they  move  south. 

Between  the  polar  circles  and  the  tropics 
are  two  areas,  known  as  the  Temperate 
Zones  of  Sunliglil.  In  these  regions  the  sun 
shines  every  day,  but  it  is  never  directly  over- 
head. At  the  poles,  there  are 
six  months  of  darkness  and 
six  months  of  daylight.  .\t 
the  equator,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  always  twehe 
hours  of  daylight  and  twelve 
hours  of  darkness.  Every- 
where else,  the  days  and 
nights  are  unequal  in  length 
except  at  the  equinoxes. 

Latitude.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  enables  us  to  m.ikc  use 
of  the  sun  in  calculatii  ig  time 
and  in  t.nding  our  longitude.  .\  knowledge  of 
how  the  earth  rotates  and  revolves  also  en- 
ables us  to  tell  how  far  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  we  are.  Our  position  with  reference 
to  the  equator  is  known  as  our  Latitude. 
Thus,  by  knowing  our  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  north-south  Greenwich  meridian 
and  the  east-west  equator,  we  can  find 
our  exact  position  on  the  earth. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  most  easily  found 
by  locating  the  position  of  the  pole-stars  in 
the  sky.  A  person  standing  at  the  equator 
would  see  the  North-star  on  the  northern 
horizon  and  the  Southern  Cross  nearly  on  the 
southern  horizon.  If  a  person  could  reach 
the  north  pole,  the  north-star  would  be  in 


the  zenith.  Everywhere  lictween,  there 
would  be  a  difTerent  angle  lietween  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  and  the  line  from  his  eye 
to  the  north-star. 

At  the  equator,  where  the  north-star 
appears  on  the  horizon,  the  latitude  is  zero 
de;;rees.  The  distance  between  either  of 
the  poles  and  the  equator  is  one  fourth  of 
the  circumference  of  the  glolje;  that  is,  one 
fourth  of  ,i()o  degrees,  or  yo  ilegrces.  At  the 
l«iles.  therefore,  the  latitude  is  yc  degrees, 
anil  at  all  places  lietween  the  (xile  and  the 
equator  it  is  somewhere  between  zero  degrees 
and  ()0  degrees. 

Everywhere  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
the  latitude  may  be  found  by  measuring 
the  angle  between  the  I'ole- 
star  and  the  horizon ;  that 
is,  the  altitude  of  the  Polar 
Star.  The  average  length 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
60.09  miles. 

Parallels  of  Latitude.  All 
jxiints  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator  have  the 
same  latitude,  and  may  be 
imagined  to  be  joined  to- 
gether by  a  line,  just  as  the 
places  which  are  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the 
poles  are  imagined  to  he  joined  by  a  line 
known  as  the  equator.  .Ml  of  these  lines 
would  be  parallel  to  the  equator  and  are, 
therefore,  called  parallels.  The  parallels 
that  are  the  most  used  on  maps  arc  those 
which  are  ten  degrees  apart.  -Ml  places  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  north  pole  arc 
in  North  Latitude  (N.  Lat.)  and  places  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  south  pole  are  in 
South  Latitude  (S.  Lat.) 

Maps  and  Map  Scales.  Latitude  and 
longitude  are  of  great  importance  to  all 
people  who  use  maps,  because  all  maps  are 
drawn  to  show  the  position  of  places  in  the 
world  by  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
A  map,  accordingly,  is  a  plan  showing  the 


j/n-  earth,  shmvinf^  the  principat 
circles. 


TIIK   (ONTIMCNTS   AM)   (KIC.WS 


I>i)«itirin  n<  olijccts  nn  a  part  or  ilu'  wluii,.  ,,f 

the  earth's  surfui-c, 
.Maps  ilrawn  tr.  sliniv  in  a  di'taili'cl  v.a>-  t\v 

Iraturi's  iif  a  small  scctidii.  like  cjtv  nr  tnuii 

maps,  i>r  the  plan  nf  a  farm,  an-  mtv  much 
easier  to  ilraw  ami  l.i  read  than  are  some  of 
the  maps  in  lliis  l.o.,k.  where  the  whoU'  vvorjcl 
has  to  he  repn'sented  on  less  than  one  p,i),'e. 
Sueh  detailed  maps  are  said  t.i  1k'  drawn  .m 
a  large  scale,  while  m.aps  like  those  of  the 
world  which  are  used  in  this  l.<K)k  .ire  ilraivn 
on  a  small  scale.  Scale  is  usually  e.\presse.l 
hv  a  line  di  nn  to  show  how  many  miles  on 
the  carti  ;;iven  length  represents. 
On  all  maps  of  la-ger  areas  the  meridians 
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M«p  Prajiclioni.  In  larce-seale  maps  the 
niiTi.liun,  mil  up  ai„|  ,|,,wn  the  map,  aii.l  the 
par.dl,  k  a.PKs  ill.-  map.  Owini;.  ho«iv.r.  to 
I  111  1,1. 1  ihat  liie.arlirssurfae.Mseiirve.lun.l  I  he 
"ia|i  ~h..  I  il.t,  ii  „  very  liarl  t.i  ^ll..w  lari;.' 
ar.u^  111  tluir  true  pr.ip..rli..ii<  .,n  a  map.  This 
eun  na.iily  I.,-  seen  hv  anv  nne  who  tries  I,, 
llatl.n  olM  a  larK,-  pi,,,  .,f  „raiiKe  peelm,,.  wilh- 
"Ul  lir.akiili;  il  Tli.r.  fur.-,  wiiri.l  an.l  ...nti- 
ileiil  maps  are  .irawti  a.e.ir.lillg  t.i  s.ime  d.-lmile 
plan  uliuh  «ill  1, 11  ihv  irulh  as  closely  as  p.issi- 
lile.  These  plans  are  eall.-.l  pnyjcli, tin.  For 
"iir  purposi-  it  is  only  nee.ssarv  1..  r.Mnemher 
that  th,'  ii.ridians  show  the  north-south  lines 
an.l  llu-  p.irall.ls  the  east-west  lin.  s  |)v  the 
stu.ly  of  these  hius  He  van  tell  llie  .lireetion 
"I  .111.-  point  fn.ni  an..tlier,  an.l  hy  stu.lying 
til.-  -.aK-  He  can  estimate  distances  between 
them. 


StM*/ble 

Dfgrtws   and   P'iralltlx   ,./   latiludr 
ivillt  rijfrint, 

of  longitude  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are 
shown  as  continuous  black  lines.  These 
lines  are  numbered  to  show  the  position  of  the 
area  they  inclose  in  relation  to  the  Green- 
wich meridian  and  the  equator. 

In  comparing  areas  on  dilTercnt  m;ips  the 
scale  on  which  the  maps  are  drawn  must 
always  be  taken  into  account,  (."ontinents 
should  be  compared  on  a  world  map;  the 
countries  of  a  continent  on  a  large-scale  map 
of  that  continent;  and  the  states  or 
provinces  of  a  country  on  a  large-scale  map 
showing  the  entire  area  of  that  country. 
It  is  only  by  knowing  the  scale  on  which  any 
two  maps  are  drav™  that  we  can  accurately 
compare  all  or  parts  of  their  areas. 


hv    m,\tiis   ,,/    uliuli   /./,!.  ,-v  ,ir,-  ;,n .,/,.,/ 
I"  tlif  lyiiiitiir 

r.    THE  coxTixf-xrs  axd 
ocic.ws 

Distribution  of  Land  and  Water.     As  we 

look  at  the  globe,  which  is  our  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  larger  features  of  the  earth, 
we  see  that  its  surface  is  made  up  of  land 
and  water,  .\bout  seven  tenths  of  the  sur- 
face is  water  and  the  remaining  three  tenths 
hand.  Deep  under  the  water,  however,  there 
is  rock  forming  a  part  of  the  solid  earth. 
It  is  in  the  greater  depressions  of  the  rock 
mass  that  we  have  oceans. 

P  ■     'the  interior  of  the  earth  cooled  suffi- 
>  cause  the  crust  to  fold  itself  into 

t.  '.:  and  ridRes,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
thi.     ,aters  of   the   ocean,   obeying   the   law  of 
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gravity,  woiili!  clistrilmtf  thcmsclvt-s  imifornily 
over  tlu^  lurtli's  •iurlan-  ;in<l  that  thirc  wniiM 
be  a  universal  (ict-an.  Tliis  inniliticin  of  atTairs 
may  Iiavi'  lasted  for  many  ajics.  (Iradually. 
however,  as  tlir  cDiilin^;  and  t-untrattini,'  prnci'ss 
went  on.  thf  trust  fell  inui  wrinkU-s  in  order  tu 
^daj)!  itself  tf>  tile  rediiji'd  size  of  ihc  interior, 
just  as  the  skin  of  an  apple  urinkles  wlien  the 
fleshy  [part  shrinks.  As  Mu  eontraetion  con- 
tinued, the  watirs  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  trou^'hs.  and  so  th-'  highlands  of  the  conti- 
nents appeared  aliove  the  < "  <an.  The  first 
portion  of  N'orlh  America  to  he  so  elevated  was 
the  Laurent laii  plateau  around  Hudson  Bay. 
As  the  coniinents  rose,  tlie  water  was  confined 
to  narrowi  r  but  deeper  depressions,  ami  thus 
the  oceans  were  probably  formed, 

Thr  larjjer  part  of  the  larnl  area  of  the 
earth  is  in  the  Xorihem  Heniisphcrc.  It  is 
pdssib'f  til  hnhl  the  j^lnhc  so  that  thi.'  visitile 
half  cnntains  nearly  all  th^'  land  and  the 
other  liair  nearly  all  the  water.  Thus  we 
m.'iy  rli\'ide  tiie  wnrM  into  the  I.iUhi  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  H'.i/c'-  Ilrmisphcrc.  The 
centre  fif  the  land  lialt"  may  be  called  the 
I. an  J  I'l'tc.  It  is  near  [.ondon.  rinj^land. 
and  the  W'litrr  I'-tlc  is  exactly  oj)]M)site,  near 
N'l  w  Zealand.  Thus.  ICn^d:md  is  near  the 
centre  of  a  j^reat  inhai>ited  land  area  of  tla- 
world,  and  Xew  Zi-aland  lies  near  the  centre 
of  the  vast  uninhabited  water  region. 


Continents  and  IsUndi.  The  land  ni  the- 
earth  is  mostly  in  a  few  i^wnt  masses  known 
as  lontinciits,  thnujjh  some  of  it  is  scattered 
in  smaller  masses  known  as  islamis.  In 
many  places  the  land  of  the  continents  ex- 
tends otT  shore  for  se\cral  miles  tu  an  edge 
when-  tlie  tle])th  of  the  ocean  Increases  sud- 
denly. These  j;n*at  shallow  areas  are  known 
as  lontincntiil  slichrs.  because  they  are  real'y 
parts  of  the  adjoining  continents.  Islands 
rising  above  a  continental  shelf  like  the 
Island  fii  Great  Britain,  are  known  as  con- 
tinciitijl  isliiiiiis.  to  contrast  them  with  oceanic 
is!iinJs,  one  kind  of  which  rises  abo\e  the 
water  far  from  any  land,  and  the  other  lie< 
nearer  to  the  coast  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  \ery  deep  ./ater.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is 
thickly  set  with  small  cK?eanic  islands.  St. 
Helena  is  ;i  gof»d  instance  of  an  oceanic 
islancl  not  far  from  a  great  continent. 

Contineuial  slielvcs  have  probably  been 
formed  b\'  tlie  surlaee  waters  oi  the  ocean  which 
are  alTected  most  by  the  winds.  These  eal 
inward  alonj,'  the  top  <  the  shore  ridjje  until  a 
depth  of  about  one  hundred  fathoins  is  reached. 
Tile  ewtiitneiita!  ^heU  hat;  an  avcraj^c  width  oj 
from  ()ne  lumdred  to  two  hundred  miles  and  is 
widest  cm  tlic  marjfin  of  the  oldest  continents 
exposed  to  the   heaviest  waves.      Hard  masses 
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whlili  n»r»l  thi'  altiuk  ul  llii-  imvin  n-miilil  rm 
Ihi-  «ll<'l(  a»  i^luniN.  rir(i«  •h>>tlN  al.m;;  th,.  i,,,, 
"I  thv  iliiK  Till-  ■.iilittiint  liriiUKhl  .Inwii  Irm 
tlir  liirxl  t.y  •.triaiii^.tri'l  rtvcr^  is  spria.l  mil ,  tin- 

..arM-r  .li|.c Mill,    nixT  tli.'  ,li..r.'  an.l  innv 

t'Ttii  isiaiiilv  Willi.'  iIm'  hti.r  inii.i  i,  ,.-,rri  .1 
lartlu-i  ..ut  rn  tli.  «li,lf  ,I..|„,mI.,  an  ,  in 
U.l.l.-.l  III.  r.  Mialiis  ,,l  plants  an.i  aniiTi,,l» 
riii-i-  l„,...H,  III,  f,.„||s,,(  ,|„,  siralihi.l  Mk« 
ml.  will,  h  111,  ,,|,|  ,,,iiiimntal  sli.  Iv.-,  hav.'  I..,m 


"II 


.rl,,l 


Surface!  of  the  Continent!. 


An 


.irca   III 


l.in.l  IS  i.ilK.I  ,,  ,.,ntiiniit.  n,it.  ii,,w.mt, 
miTi'lv  hrcMiis.-  .if  its  size.  Imt  u'ai  liicMisi' 
.if  thcarninKi'mciit  ,,f  itssurf.uv  fcaUins.  All 
the  ;,'n':itir  Lin.l  m;iss,.s  arc  m.i.l,.  up  ,if  hi^jh- 
laiiils  an.l  1..h1.iii.Is.  .iii.l  thv  hl;;hiNt  hij;hlanil 
in  i-ai'h  i-asi'  is  usually  iu:ircst  t.,  tlu'  jtrratrsi 
'ici'ari.  The  laml,  thi'nf.irc,  sinus  j;railually 
d.iwinvar.l  fi-..m  tlu'  lushest  hit;lilan.l  l.,war.'l 
the  smalliT  •■n-ans.  In  main  ias<-s  tlicrc-  is 
a  smalUT  hijjhian.l  which  iiUiTru]its  thi'  h>\\- 
lan.l.  as  in  \.:rtli  Amirica.  \\h>-n-  w  havi' 
the  (,Trat  Kocky  Mountain  lli);hlan.!  .,n  th,. 
west,  and  the  smaller  Appalachian  lliKhlan.l 
rising  slightly  ab.ive  'he  jrri'at  Inwlaml  i,f 
the  eastern  part  .if  the  e.mtincnt, 

Acc.irdin^'  to  this  descripti.m  «-.■  have  live 
continents  --  North  America,  S.,uth  .\mer- 
ica,  Eurasia  (Eur.ipe  and  Asia).  Africa,  and 


.\usiiMlia  ICiiiM.i.i  is.  lor  1-. HIM  111,11,.,..  ,„||. 
.div  i,,ll,.,l  t«.M.,ititm..|its.  I.ui  It  IS  re.llv  ..t,,. 
ureal  l.in.l  .,r,.a,  .\  Uk  vv.irs  ai,-,..  .\iislr.ili.i 
w.is,all,.,|  an  isl.in,|  I,,  v,„„.  j;,.,,^,r;,,,|„.,,„,,i„l 
.1  ...iiliiiinl  \,v  .iili.rs  .\s  ii  |j,„  ,1,,,  ,1,.. 
«n|.li.,ii  ..;iv,.n  al..iv,..  |i,,„,.^,.,.  j,  '„  ,„„,. 
e.ilK.I  .,  ...ntii.ent  l.y  .•\,.ryl~..h 

The  Oce»n.  Surmun.linf  (h.  I,,ii.|  iii.iss.s 
ot  the  earth  is  th,  gnat  l,.„lv  .,i  s.dr  „ai,.r 
th..  I ',..(».  .,f  which  «,  hav..  ,ili.,,„|vs|.,k,.„' 
U'hil..  thi-  siirl.n..  ,,i  tins  ».,t, ,  .u-,,.  is  ,.,,„- 
timiolis.  ,111.1  \,.ss,.ls  ..aii  ^,,  f,,,„,  ,„„,  .,,,., 
|"irt  t.,  .inotlur,  th..  e.,iitiii..iits  s.,  ,\n  M..  ii,,, 
mass  int..tnor..  .,r  l,.sss>.p.irat,.  I,,, sins.  iIkh 
lor  e.mv..iii,.nee,  this..  I.asiiis  .ir,. .  ,„is„l,.r,..l 
as.|iiren.nt.K.eans  Th..  gnat  .neans  are  the 
I'aeidc,  th..  .Vtl.ititie,  th..  Iii.li.m.  the  Anli,-, 
••nid  th.  .\ntaivtK  Crtaiii  arms  .,f  tli.se 
oci  .11,  ,,n.  so  surn .1111.1...!  I,,.  |,„„|  th.-,i  ||„.y 
an.  known  as  .S,,.,.  as.  f,,r  example,  tin.  Red 
Sea  .ir  the  .Mediterranean  Sea. 

Compoiition,  Temperature,  end  Bed  of  the 
OCMD  Til..  ,)..,,„  1,  „v,.r  „„  |.,.r,.  111.  pure 
water,  riie  r.sl  is  nia.l..  up  .,f  salts  .,f  various 
kin.ls  .  ,ss..lv...l  in  th..  vvat,  r,  ..f  ivliieli  e.,mrii.,ii 
salt  is  liy  far  the  iiv.st  ahiiii.laiu 

Until  aliout  fifty  years  a  •„,  liitl,.  ,vas  known 
"ftl,el,.,tt„-,  ofth,.  „,.,.a„  I,  „.as  thought  I.. 
l.ea«reat  siii.i..tli  hasui  wiih.mt  lilt  of  anv  kind 
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below  i.  hundrtMl  feet.  The  bottom  is  now- 
known  to  consist  of  plains  an»l  plati-aus  with 
luTi-  ;in<l  tluTc  voUanir  peaks  risinj^  to  the  sur- 
facf  an.l  forming  islands.  In  the  mi-Mle  of 
the  Atlantic,  e.\trn<lin^  north  an.l  south  and 
readiini;  the  snrfare  in  plaet-s.  is  a  ;,'reat  plateau 
known  as  the  Mid-Atlantie  rid^je  whieh  broadens 


leftaremixeil  with  voleanicdust  which  contains 
iron,  heiue  the  red  cohmr. 

Life  in  the  Ocean.  Animal  life  has  been  found 
in  every  part  of  the  ocean  that  has  been  ex- 
plored. It  is  espiTJally  abundant  at  th^-  sur- 
face anil  on  the  l^Htoni.  The  sliore  life  varies 
with  llie  kind  of  coast.  On  roeky  coasts  are 
found  those  forms  which  attach  theniselvis  to 
sea-weeds  or  roeks.  or  which  erawl  about,  wh'lc 
on  sandy  or  clayey  shores  Iturrowinij  or  crawling 
types  are  foun<l.  The  shallow  waters  form  the 
^Teat  Hsliin^  ;;niimds  of  the  world.  Besides 
tlie  larmier  animals  that  live  in  the  surface 
waters  of  the  oeean.  there  arc  myriads  of  smaller 
forms,  many  of  wliich,  however,  arc  too  small  to 
be  seen  without  a  microscope.  To  these  is  due 
the  phospliorescenre  of  the  sea:  they  form  the 
main  food  supply  of  the  larger  sea  animals,  and 
their  skeletons  form  the  Cilobigerina  Ooze. 
But   the  most  curious  fact  in  connection  witti 


Thr  Atlantic  Ocean. 

out  between  Xewfoundland  and  Ireland  into 
what  is  known  as  the  "tele^'raph  plateau";  for, 
on  it  are  the  transatlantic  cables,  The  other 
oceans  have  si  -lilar  elevations.  The  averaj^e 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  much  greater  than  the 
average  elevation  of  the  land. 

The  temperature  of  the  ocean  decreases  from 
the  equator,  where  there  is  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  from  80°  to  Qo"  F..  toward  the  poles  until 
the  freezing  point  is  reached.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  temperature  also  decreases  with  the 
depth  until  a  temperature  between  32°  and  ,35° 
is  reached. 

Besides  the  sediment  which  is  derived  from 
the  land  an<l  which  is  deposited  mainly  on  the 
continental  shelf,  the  floor  of  the  ocean  is  covered 
with  a  slimy  material  maclc  up  of  the  shells  of 
minute  animals  which  live  on  its  surface.  When 
these  animals  die.  their  tiny  but  dense  skeletons 
slowly  settle  down  to  the  'bottom  of  tlic  ocean 
and  form  a  cleposit  known  as  Clohii^crimi  Ooze. 
The  Chalk  Cliffs  of  England  were  built  up  in  this 
way. 

In  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean,  the  ooze 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  what  is 
known  as  red  elay.  The  lime  of  the  shells  has 
become  dissolved  out,  and    the    insoluble  parts 


The  Pacific  Ocean. 

ocean  life  is  that  animals  belonging  to  many 
different  families  are  found  in  the  very  deepest 
parts.  Here  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  very 
great,  over  two  tons  to  the  square  inch,  antl 
the  bodies  of  these  deep-sea  forms,  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  often  explode  owing  to  the  .;u<l- 
,den  change  of  pressure.  Most  of  these  are  blind. 
but  some  have  very  large  eyes  and  probably  get 
light  from  certain  luminous  organs  with  which 
they  are  jirovided. 

Ocean  Eddies.  The  water  of  the  (^ccans  and 
seas  is  commonly  in  motion  in  a  series  of  ciir- 
rctrts.  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  wind  blow- 
ing -onstantly  over  their  surface.     The  currents 
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of  tlio  oceans,  hnwcvor,  differ  in  their  direction 
and  character  from  tho=e  in  the  seas.  The  cur- 
rents in  the  seas  depend  on  tlie  amount  of  water 
received  from  inllov-in^  rivers  as  compared  with 
the  amount  lo^t  liy  evaporation.  Tile  Merliter- 
ranean  Sea.  lor  instance.  loses  more  water  Ijy 
evaporation  than  it  receives.  Hence  a  current 
flows  into  it  from  the  .\ilantic  through  the 
Straits  of  Ciliraltar.  Tlie  conditions  are  re- 
versed in  tile  Baltic  Sea.  * 

In  the  ocean  the  surface  water  is  continually 
in  motion  in  a  creat  circlinR  eddy,  which  follows 
a  very  definite  path.  In  both  the  .Vorthern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  the  currents  move 
from  east  to  west  in  low  latitudes  and  from  west 
to  eiict  in  hiKhcr  latitudes.  Thus  the  eddy 
moves  in  the  dircctiim  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
in  (he  .Northern  Ilemisy)here,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  order  to  l-j  accurate,  therefore,  we  must 
divide  the  .\tlartic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans  each  into  two  ocean  hasins,  one  in  the 
Northern  and  the  other  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, because  each  has  a  separate  eddy  in  each 
hemisplicre.  The  .Vntarctic  Ocean  moves  regu- 
larly in  a  s;reat  eddy  about  the  south  jiole,  anil  so 
is  an  ocean;  but  the  .\rctic  Ocean,  so  called,  is 
really  not  an  ocean,  as  it  does  not  meet  the  con- 
dition. It  is  merely  a  sea  which  has  been  called 
an  ocean  for  so  lon<r  that  we  must  continue  to 
use  the  name,  though  we  know  it  is  not  correct. 


The  Indiitn  OctdH. 


VI.    RIVERS AXDRIVI-M  VALUiVS 

The  Landscape.     The  kindscapc  which  we 

see  about  us  is  made  up  of  slopes,  over  which 


wo  travel,  and  down  which  the  water  runs 
after  a  r.'iin,  seekin;;  lower  ground.  These 
sloj^s  are  parts  of  river  valleys.  In  some 
places  we  find  the  slojx's  arc  steep  anil  lonjj. 
We  then  describe  the  country  as  being  hilly 
or  mountainous.  In  otliers  the  shijies  arc 
very  Rcntle.  ami  we  say  the  land  is  Hat  and 
like  a  jilain, 

Xo  two  regions  are  ever  exactly  aliki'.  In 
the  v.iricty  of  landscape  lies  much  of  the 
beauty  of  ditTercnt  districts.  Wherever  we 
Ko  we  find  slo|)es  and  \allcys,  and  in  most 
\-alleys  wc  may  sec  flowing  rivers  .ilonf; 
which  people  li\-o  and  build  their  towns  and 
cities.  Rivers  help  to  change  the  slopes  of 
v.-dleys.  They  arc  of  service  in  turning  mill- 
wheels,  in  developing  electrical  energy-,  in 
supplying  water  to  the  soil  and  to  reservoirs 
of  cities,  and  as  waler-w.ays  for  commerce. 
Rivers  ;md  river  valleys  shoidd  therefore  be 
studied  with  care. 

Formation  of  Rivers.  Wherever  two  slopes 
meet  at  their  lower  edges,  we  shall  usually 
find  a  stream  of  water.  .Such  n  stream  ivc 
commonly  call  a  brook,  a  creek,  or  a  rill,  if  it 
is  sm.all.  and  a  river  if  it  is  large.  In  some 
cases  the  water  is  clear  and  beautiful,  in 
others  it  is  muddy  and  brown.  The  muddv 
colour  is  due  to  particles  of  Jctritii.^:.  which 
the  water  is  carrying  away  from  the  land. 
If  the  detritus  is  large,  we  call  the  pieces 
boulders:  small  stones  we  call  gravel:  small, 
sharp,  hard  fragments  are  known  as  .sand. 
while  tine,  soft.  light,  black,  brown,  or  gray 
p;irticles  which  arc  held  in  suspension  in  the 
water  arc  called  mud  or  clay. 

The  clear  stream  also  carries  detritus  aw.-iy 
from  the  land,  even  though  none  m.iv  be 
visible  rolling  along  the  bed.  Some  of  the 
clearest  streams  in  the  world  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  earth  material  dissolved  in  the 
water.  This  material  is  made  up  of  sub- 
st.-mccs  which  are  easily  dissolved  from  the 
rock.  These  salts,  as  they  are  called,  are 
carried  out  to  the  ocean  and  give  to  it  its 
saltness.     Where  the  slojx-s  are  steep,  the 
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.4  flat  f^ldiii,  will  re  tin-  slopv  is  vc 

pieces  of  rock  carried  alonj^  arc  often  large 
and  heavy. 

What  a  River  Is.  Kvery  stream  of  water 
carries  along  detritus  as  it  flows  through  the 
land,  and  the  detritus  is  as  much  a  i)art  of 
the  stream  as  is  the  water.  Hence,  we  need 
to  think  of  a  river,  not  as  water  merely,  but  as 
a  stream  of  water  and  detritus,  niovitif^  tlirotii^li 
the  land.  The  water  and  the  detritus  are 
moving  downhill  toward  the  lowest  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  which  is  the  <icean. 

River  Basins  and  Systems;  Divides.  All 
the  land  whose  surface  water  and  detritus 
arc  moving  toward  the  ocean  down  one  great 
river,  we  enll  the  hasin  of  tliat  river.  All  the 
streams  which  combine  to  make  one  great 
main  or  master  stream  we  call  a  rtver  svs-tcm. 
Each  of  the  smaller  streams  which  contributes 
water  and  detritus  to  the  main  stream  is  a 
tributary.  As  there  is  no  region  which  is 
without  slopes,  river  basins  are  found  every- 
where. 

As  wc  climb  the  slope  from  a  stream  toward 


its  head,  we  finally 

reach  a  jxiint  from 

wliicii     the    land 

slnjK's    in   at   least 

twi.      directions. 

TIk'  irregular   line 

■ry  Rt-ntk:  drawn    through    a 

succession  of  siJth  points,  thus  marking  otY 

one    b;isin   from    another,    is    known    as    a 

divide.      During  a  rainstorm  it  divides   th^' 

water  gcMng  down  one  s1u]k-  fmm  that  going 


The  Mississippi  River  system,  inrliidinii  Inrg^e  hratichc: 
many  smaller  br.melies.  athi  alar^e  extent 
oj  lanii  surface  drained. 


Switzerland,    sltmritii;    bottlder 
time  oj  jiood. 

down  the  neighbouring  slope,  just  as  the 
ridge-pole  of   a  house  does. 

Work  of  Rivers;  Valleys.  As  the  run- 
ning water  moves  through  the  land,  it 
continually  changes  the  form  of  the  land 
by  removing  materials  from  the  surface. 
Thus  a  river  does  work  by  gathering  up  rock 
dutfilus  and  carrying  it  awav.  A  river  does 
tliis  work  more  rapidly  where  it  Hows  quickly, 
less  rapidly  where  it  flows  slowly.  There- 
fore streams  wear  the  land  away  most  rapid- 
ly nrar  their  heads.  Here  they  cut  sharplv 
iniolhe  rocks  and  form  narrow,  stefjj-sided 
gorges.  In  course  of  time  these  are  grad- 
ualh-  worn  down  until  nnall>'  the  vallev 
becomes  so  deep  and  broad  lliat  its  slopes 
are  \'ery  gradual. 

Young  River  Valleys;  Canyons;  Water 
Gaps.  A  river  wliich  has  just  begun  its  work, 
we  call  a  yonui^  ri\'er      it  has  worn  awav  but 
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:;orm 


littlu  of  the  land  through  which  it  runs.  A 
ymiiig  ni//i-v.  tliori>f.>rc,  is  a  valley  that  has 
l>een  but  little  woni,  and  is  narrow  in  pro- 
liortion  to  its  ilepth.  Sueli  y<jung  valleys 
are  usually  found  near  the  head-waters  of 
rivers,  hut  may  be  found  wherever  a  rock 
wears  away  \-er\-  slowI>-.  A  young  valley 
with  steep  sides  is  often  called  a  i;:'ri;c,  glen, 
rjvine,  or  liusiii,  and  if  very  deep  a  Ciiii\\':i. 
V<junj,'  valleys  are  to  l)e  seen  ever\'\vliere 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  How- 
ever,  the  greatest  youil,>;  \-alle\-  in  the 
world  isthedrandCanyo"  'theColo- 
rado  in  Arizona.  In  ])ia  it  is  more 
th;in  a  mile  deep  and  at  the  widest 
part  al)ou;  lliirteen  miles  acn-)ss. 

Sometimesa  broad  \-aiie\-  erjniraets 
for  a  short  distance  to  a  narrow 
.gorge,  because  of  a  barrier  of  rock  .  ir 
a  mountain  rid.ge.  This  stntcli  of 
narrow  \alley  l)ecomes  important 
because  all  railways,  highw.iys.  and 
canals  in  the  \-alley  must  pass  tliis 
one  [joint.  At  such  points  there  is 
often  a  town.     Whv? 


In  the  R'Hky  .Moiuilaniv.  a  nv,r  tnw|ii.ntly 
cuts  us  u.iy  ri:,;lil  tlipnii;li  a  raiiitc  wh.n'  iluTu 
ii  tin  evid.'iice  ni  a  l,reak  nr  fauh  in  the  reek 
Inrmation.  These  yaps  ,ire  beli.^ved  to  be  due 
tn  rivers  wliieli  existed  beinn-  the  meuntaitis 
lie;;an  tn  rise  and  which  sueeei-ijed  iti  wearing 
their  way  as  fast  as  t lie  mciiiiitains  rose.  The 
H"w  River  tluws  tlirnu;.,'h  stich  ;i  yap  near 
Huntf. 

Waterfalls  and  Lakes.  When  ti  river  is 
young,  its  course  in  the  motnittiins  and  hills 
is  often  irregukir.  In  places  it  bminds  tilong 
in  r.ipuls.  or  it  may  leap  over  dills  or  dinvn 
vet\-  steep  slo[xs,  fonning  a  walcrfall.  A 
.great  wtiterfall  like  that  of  Xiagara  is  often 
known  .is  a  iLilarml.  A  lall  m.ade  by  a  small 
stretim  leaping  a  gretit  disttince  is  commonly 
called  a  ijsai.lc.  Many  of  the  cascades  in 
the  Rocky  .Mountaitls  tire  famed  for  their 
beautw 

111  some  places  the  water  finds  a  btirricr  in 
its  course  behind  which  it  must  accumulate 
before  it  can  flow  o\-er  the  edge.  Thus  is 
formed  a  quiet  stretch  of  water  known  as  a 
lake  or  hiui.l.  W.ater  mti\-  (low  into  the  lake 
by  severtil  stretims  known  ;is  f;i/c/.s',  but.  as 
a  rule,  it  Hows  out  at  only  one  pkice,  the 
onlld.  In  some  regions  lakes  tilso  occur  in 
basins  in  the  ground  and  have  no  outlet. 
If  such  a  liasin  should  fill  up,  the  water 
would  IV  ,-  over  the  lowest  point  in  the 
lioutiding  rim  and  ,a  stream  would  be 
I'ornieil. 


f  titr  Grand  rnnvnii  of  Ihr  Cohrniio 
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Uses  of  Lakes  and  Waterfalls.  Lakes 
and  waterfalls  are  ofu-u  helpful  to  us.  The 
force  of  the  falling  water  is  frequently  used 
to  turn  wheels,  to  give  power  to  mills,  and 
to  operate  dynamos  and  other  machines. 
A  portion  of  the  power  of  Xiapara  is  now 
used  to  develop  electricity-  for  ])ower  and 
lighting  in  the  city 
of  Toronttt,  eighty 
miles  away. 

Large  lakes  or 
long,  narrow  lakes 
are  much  used  for 
travel  and  c  o  m- 
merce,  because  water 
transportation  is  usu- 
ally cheaper  than 
land  transportation. 
The  greater  part  of 
the  travelling  and  ex- 
pkiration  in  very  earl  V 
days  was  by  way  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  The 
Great  Lakes,  and 
Lake  Champlain  e.s- 
pccially,  were  thus 
used  by  the  early 
missionaries  and  ex- 
plorers. 

Lakes  are  useful  in 
another  way.  They 
act  as  filters  for  the 
streams  that  flow  into 
and  out  of  them.  The 
detritus  brought  into 
the  lakes  settles  to 
the  bottom,  and  the 
water  flows  from  the 


Alisilhlf  Clin^m,   twar  Krcsn' 
valley  in  which  the  sire 


lakes  clear  and  beautiful.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  is  very  clear  where  it  flows  out  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  fine  detritus  deposited 
on  the  bottom  of  a  lake  and  the  accumu- 
lated vegetation  gradually  fill  it  up  until. 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  is  changed  into  a 
marshy  spot  covered  with  trees  and  plants 


and  kn(.wn  as  a  s;mmp,  or  oven  into  firm 
land  suitable  for  farming.  There  are  many 
sneh  plaees  in  our  North-West  which  were 
formerly  small  lakes  and  are  now  overgrown 
with  spruce  and  tamarack  and  known  as 
muskegs.  Lake  Erie  is  said  to  be  fast  filling 
up  with  detritus  brought  down  by  the 
niany  streams  flow- 
ing into  it. 

Whenever  a  lake 
has  dried  up  or  has 
been  drained,  as 
sometimes  happens, 
the  bottom  or  floor 
forms  a  flat  plain  and 
usually  makes  fertile 
farming  land.  The 
great  wheat  fields  and 
flax  fields  of  Minne- 
sota. \orth  Dakota, 
and  .Manitob.'i  are  in 
the  basin  of  a  great 
lake. which  is  known 
as  Lake  .\gassiz.  l)ut 
which  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

VII.      RIVERS 

A\D    RIVER 

VALLEYS 

(Cdutiuiicd) 

Mature  River  Val- 
leys.    ,\s  young  val- 
leys grow  old,  and  are 
A  young    worn  into  more  and 
more    gentle    slopes. 


inc.    .V,-|'    V,ir<., 

am  is  ciiltin^  r.pidly. 


they  become  valuable  for  occupation  if 
situated  where  people  can  live.  A  broad, 
middle-aged,  or  miiturc  valley,  like  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  is  often  devoted  to 
farming,  and  has  railways  and  highways. 
Mature  ^■alleys  aje  often  thickly  populated, 
because  many  people  can  secure  a  living  on 
their  pleasant  s]i:>pes  and  rolling  surfaces. 


Kivi:i;s  .WD  Ri\ii:n  vallkvs 


A  maturu  \alk'y  gene- 
rally has  but  few  lakes, 
hec.uise  the  stream  l>y  this 
time  has  succeeded  in 
wearing  down  the  barriers 
in  its  course,  so  that  it  can 
flow  freely.  There  may  be 
occasional  waterfalls,  how- 
ever, where  some  unusually 
strong  barrier  exists. 

Deposits  in  Mature  Val 


.   lakv  (•radtialty  fUinR 
liccitying  I 


leys ;  Alluvial  and  Flood  Plains.  The  slopes  in 
a  mature  v;dle>-  are  more  gentle  than  those  in 
a  youngvallcy,  and  along  the  main  stream  they 
often  take  the  lorm  of  a  flat  plain.  Such  plains 
;ire  known  as  allnrial  phu'iis.  They  have  been 
built  up  out  of  the  detritus  that  the  st.eam. 
owing  to  its  lack  of  force,  could  carry  no 
farther.  If  alluvial  plains  are  flooded  at 
times  of  high  water,  as  often  occurs,  they  are 
called  flood  /tlaiiis.  These  plains,  because 
of  their  fine  soil,  level  surface, 
and  nearness  to  water,  are  fre- 
quently excellent  f.-irming  re- 
gions. If  narrow  .-md  bordered 
by  steep  slopes,  they  furnish 
perhaps  the  only  route  that 
carriage  roads  and  railways  can 
follow.  Examples  of  alluvi.-il 
plains  are  those  of  the  Lower  .\ile.  the  lower 
Ganges-Brahmaputra,  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  the  lower  Fraser. 

Alluvial  Fans.  When  a  tributary  stream 
flows  from  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  on  to  the 
gently  sloping  floor  of  the  main  vallev,  its 
force  is  suddenly  weakened,  and  it  deposits 
a  large  amount  of  the  detritus  it  is  carrying. 
This  detritus  is  usually  built  up  in  the  form 
of  a  fan,  and  such  formations  are  therefore 
frequently  called  alluvial  fans.     Oftentimes 
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the  tributary  divides  and 
flt  )ws  down  over  thi'  face  of 
till'  fan  in  several  channels, 
called  ilislrilmlarics,  be- 
cause they  distribute  the 
w.'iter  :ind  detritus  in  many 
directions. 
.\llu\i;d  fans  .are  particu- 
.,    ,     ,  larlv  abundant  in  the  dry 

'  uf  ntth  tlftrihis  and  ^  .,  ,  ,      .       ' 

■cg,!,ili,it!.  regions  of  the  world  where 

the  rivers  have  little  vol- 
ume anil  force.  They  may  often  be  seen 
after  a  rain  beside  a  gutter  stream  which  has 
received  side  streams  carrying  such  detritus. 
Old  Valleys,  .\s  the  ri\ers  go  on  wearing 
awa\-  the  land,  th -y  gradually  reduce  the 
slopes  until  the  region  becomes  vt;ry  flat, 
with  just  eni>ugh  incline  to  make  the  rivers 
run.  'I'hen  a  river  and  valley  may  well  be 
called  vU,  for  most  of  the  land  to  be  worn 
away  has  already  been  removed.     Alluvi.al 


Ifiiii^ram  of  rapt 
.1  laU  ll, 


<l^  where  tlip  7i'at,T  af 
t  mrr  .\tronn  rivk. 


>f  a  jfdlcrfall. 


Dia^am  o;  a  fhod  plain. 


lilains  abound  in  the  lower  portions  of  old 
ri\ers,  because  the  current  of  an  old  river 
is  not  great  enough  to  carry  aw.ay  the  large 
amount  of  detritus  brought  down  by  its 
tributaries. 

Meanders.  A  very  old  river  usuallv  has 
a  large  alluvial  plain,  :i  part  of  which  may 
be  called  a  flood  plain.  As  tlie  slope  of  the 
river  is  gentle,  and  the  water  consequently 
flows  slowly,  it  c:m  carry  only  the  finest 
detritus.  Hence,  the  particles  forming  an 
alluvial  or  flood  plain  in  an 
old  valley  are  extremely  fine, 
anil  the  so-'l  is  excellent. 
When  a  river  flows  thus  slowly 
and  quietly,  it  cannot  follow 
a    straight    course,     as    most 


ae 


Tiiic  I'Rixcii'LEa  oi-  (;i:(h;r.\I'1iv 


vounR  rivers  ilo.  l)ul  is  turneil  Irom  its  path 
by  till'  slijjlltLSt  i)l)Staclc'S;  luilcf  it  follows 
a  winding,  snakc-Iikf,  or  meandering  course. 
The  curves  are  called  mi\2ihicrs.  Ijecause 
tlicy  are  like  those  of  the  Menderez  (ancimt 
Meander)  River,  which  flows  from  Asia 
Jlinor  into  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

In  a  meandering  stream  the  water  is  deeper 
and  swifter  on  the  outside  of  the  cun-cs  than 
it  is  on  the  inside.  The  river  often  cuts  into 
its  shore  on  the  outside,  forming  a  steep 
hank,  while  the  inside  shore  slopes  gently. 
Sometimes  the  meanders  become  so  close  to- 
gether that  finally  the  land  separ-ting  them 
is  cut  through,  thereby  straightening  the 
river.  The  meanders  are  then  left  as  lakes 
in  the  shape  of  horse-shcjes,  with  the  open  side 
of  the  horse-shoe  facing  the  river.  Such  lakes 
are  made  by  the  river  as  it  develops,  and  .are 
very  numerous  in  large,  old  rivers  like  the 


.Mississippi.  They  are  sumetimc'S 
known  as  avfum'  lakes,  and  the 
ni  •■•  stretch  of  river  cutting 
..  ...s  the  neck  of  a  meander 
is  commonly  called  .-t  cut-off. 

Population  in  Old  Valleys.  In 
countries  where  the  climate  is 
fa\ouralile.  line  farms  are  usually 
foimd  in  old  river  valleys,  which 
often  supi«)rt  a  dense  popula- 
tion. The  most  densely  inhabi- 
ted regions  in  the  world  are  the 
old  ri\-er  valleys  f)f  stnith-castem 
Asia.  These  regions,  like  the  old  valley  of 
the  Xile  in  .Africa,  and  that  of  the  Uanges- 
Brahmaputra  in  India,  are  famous,  because 
they  have  supixirted  dense  ]K)pulations  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 


r  TiiHt'v  nth!  I'^i'  roiiyf  il  /'/.n 

Deltas.  Where  a  river  flows  inti  >  the  ocean, 
or  any  body  <^)f  standing  water  such  as  a 
lake,  or  even  into  a  quiet  stretch  of  a  larger 
ri\er,  most  of  the  detritus  is  dropped  near 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  thus  building  the 
land  gradually  into  the  water  and  forming 
a  delta,  so  named  because  of  its  rcscmlilanee 
to  the  Greek  letter  (A)  of  the  same  name. 

The  m.ain  stream  frequently  divides  at 
the  head  of  the  delta  and  flows  across  it  in 
several  distributaries,  as  in  the  case  of 
alluvial  fans.  The  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the 
tianges-Hrahmaputra,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi are  very  large,  and  have  many  dis- 
tributaries. 
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Drowned  Valleys.     Tlif 

land    is    sl'.wly  risinj^'  or 

sittlin^;  in  many  parts  ul 

thr  world,  and  rivers  ilow- 

iTiy    across    sucll     rcj^ions 

arc     chanKc-d     in    many 

ways.     We  can  easily  sec 

tlie  cITccts  of  scttlinj,',  tw- 

cailse  as  the  land  slowly 

sinks,    the    ocean    water 

pailually  tills  up  the  river 

liasins,  so  that  the  portion 
of  the  valleys  which  were 

foi-merly  above  water  are 
snlimerged  .and  no  longer 
visible.     We  say  th.lt  such 
valleys  have  been  dmtmed. 
If    an    old    or    mature 
valley    is    drowned,     we 
have  a  broad  arm  of  the 
sea,  irregular   in   outline,  __ 
into    which    may    flow- 
separate  streams,  formerly 
tributaries  of   the   drowned  main   streams. 
Such  drowned  valleys  are  known  as  cstua- 
ries  and  arc  \-ery  helpful  in  commerce,  because 
they  usually  form  good  harbours.     The  lower 
St.  Law  rence,  and  the  Chaleur  Bav  are  good 
illustrations  of  drowned  valleys. 

If  the  river  valley  is  narrow  and  young 
when    it   is   drowned    and    is   subsequently         „„„  ..^,  „„„  „a«aus  Are.      \  great 
rounded  out  by  the  action  of  ice  into  a  V     part  of  the  surface  of  the  worl"'  com,x  c" 

'ifu  M,;c  usem-    ;;™-*-^"f'™ -"•'-■■".-     proportion  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
t.ful,  becmse  ot  the  rugged  scener>-  about     On  a   plain  there  arc  generally  few  eleva- 


Ihi-    Mtivial    r'l.ii, 
Mississippi. 


~\  known  and  magnilieent 
ones  along  the  co.ast  of 
liritish  C'idumlii.i  and 
Alaska,  The  coasts  of 
.Vorw.iy,  of  southern  .\ew 
Zealand,  and  soiilhirn 
Chile  are  ,iIso  indented  liy 
magnificent  fiords. 

Hills  and  Valleys.  ,\s 
tile  rivers  wear  down  the 
land  about  them,  forming 
\alleys,  the  harder  rocks, 
which  are  worn  away 
more  slowly,  are  left  rising 
above  the  gentle  sloix's, 
often  in  isolated  elevations 
known  as  hills.  A  hill, 
therefore,  is  a  small  p.irt 
of  the  land  that  has  not 
yet  been  worn  down  as 
low  as  the  rest  of  the  re- 
gion: or  it  consists  of  ma- 
terial piled  up  by  ice,  as 


in  the  case  of  most  of  the  hills  of  southern  On- 
tario. We  shall  see  later  that,  as  the  land  wears 
away,  very  high  elevations,  or  mountains,  are 
sometimes  left  Iietwcen  river  valleys. 

VIII.     PLALXS.    PLATEAUS.    .WD 

MOU.VTAIXS 

What  Plains  and  Plateaus  Are.     .\  great 


them; but  they  are  not 
important  in  com- 
merce, because  few- 
people  can  live  along 
the  sides  of  such 
drowned  \alleys.  The 
fiord  of  the  Saguen.iv 
Kiver  in  Quebec  is  one 
of  the  most  lieautiful 
in     America,     thoii.gh 


there 


are   many  we 


tions  rising  above  the 
prevailing  level  of  the 
country,  and  the 
slopes  are  gentle.  A 
plain  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent  or 
it  may  contain  only 
a  few- acres.  In  every 
case  it  either  slopes 
iJually  down  to 
cr    land  or  water. 


Till';  I'kixcii'i.i'S  (ir  uiionkAi'iiv 


or  it  is  IrankTcd  tiy  tho  soimnvhat  stcepiT 
slopes  of  hills  or  mountains,  as  are 
some  of  the  AllnTta  ami  Saskatchewan 
plains. 

A  plateau  is  eharaeterizeil  liy  slo|)i>s 
similar  to  those  of  a  ijlain,  hut  it  lias  often 
a  greater  numher  of  elevations  risinj;  ahove 
the  general  surface  of  tlie  country,  A 
plateau  usually  clrops  al)ru|)tly  on  one  or 
more  siiles  to  lower  land,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  plate.ius  of  British  Columbia. 

Owing  to  the  great  altitude  of  a  hi^'h  pl.i- 


Low  plains  in  regions  where  the  climate 
is  favour.ihle,  are  very  productive  and  are 
den.sely  inhabited.  Hut  many  pl.ateaus,  such 
as  Til)et,  ;ire  so  higli  that  their  climate 
will  not  permit  of  farming.  These  are  often 
occupieil,  however,  by  |XH)ple  who  are  en- 
gaged in  grazing.  On  both  plains  and  pla- 
teaus tlie  slopes  are  sfi  gentle  that  roads 
and  railways  c(m  be  liuilt  with  e<]ual  case 
in  almost  any  direction.  Por  this  reason 
people  rapidly  occupy  the  plains,  where  they 
cm  spread  out  and  have  plenty  of  nxim,  as 


A  Xaru'egian  ford  formed  hy  the  drrmmint;  oj  a  wimg  valh'v. 


teau,  the  rivers  have  a  chance  to  cut  deep 
valleys  before  they  reach  low  levels.  These 
river  valleys  often  have  nearly  vertical  sides, 
and  by  examining  them  we  learn  that  the 
layers  of  rock  in  a  plain  and  plateau  are 
usually  almost  horizontal.  The  Archaean 
plateaus  of  Canada  are,  however,  formed  of 
greatly  disturbed  strata,  seldom  horizontal. 
The  deepest  and  most  wonderful  river 
valley  in  the  world  is  the  Colorado  Canyon, 
which  has  been  cut  into  the  Colorad(j 
Plateau  of  Arizona. 


was  illustrated  in  the  occupation  of  western 
Ontario. 

Hountains.  Every  omtinent  contains  a 
certain  .irea  thai  rises  imo  a  great  highland 
k  lowu  as  a  mnnnlaiii  system.  A  mountain 
system  is  usually  made  up  of  several  nearly 
parallel  series  of  heights  known  ar,  moimlain 
ranges,  each  of  which  usually  has  many 
points,  or  peaks,  rising  somewhat  sharply 
above  the  rest  of  the  ridge. 

Any  height  rising  sharply  to  a  considerable 
altitude    above    the    surrounding   region    is 
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A  broad  plai 

cr.mmonly  known  ;is  :i  miiuntMin.    The  term 

mountain,   Iimui'mt.    is   mirc     i]n>|KTlv  up. 

pliril  t.i  any  ivKinn  ni  which  thv  nitks  have; 

hirn  inldcil  ami  wrinklwl  or 

tuHK-d  on  i.lt;(.,  as    strn   in 

thi'  liritish  Cohiniliia  moun- 
tain systems,      Wv know  \iiy 

httlf     aliout    thu    causes    ■)f 

mountain    huildinf,'.    hut    wo 

know   that   mountain   ranges 

are  continually  rising,  just  as 

we  know  that  the  continents 

arc  continually  rising  or  set- 
tling.    As  a  mountain  range 

rises,  it  begins  to  he  worn 
down,  and  in  this  way  it 
furnishes  detritus  for  the 
rivers  to  carry  away.  Thus, 
the  mount.ain  peaks  we  see 
are  hut  a  [)art  of  the  mass 
mcrly  existing  there. 

Relations  of  Mountains  to  Man.  Moun- 
tains act  as  I)arricrs.  hemming  [X'oplc  in;  f(,r 
roads  and  railway.s  are  built  with  difficulty 
across  them.  Tunnels  are  often  constructed 
to  allow  railways  to  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  range  to  the  other,  as  in  Switzerland 
and  British  Columbia.  Hence,  low  gaps  or 
passes  becfjme  of  great  importance.  The 
Bow  River  Pass  enables  the  Canadian  I'aeific 
Railway  to  cross  the  Rocky  Motmtains. 

The  high  p<.aksarc  usually  a\-oided.  except 
by  those  who  wish  to  ascend  for  the  pleasure 
of  mountain  climbing  or  for  the  view  to  he 
.gained  from  them,  .\s  the  air  on  moun- 
tams  is  always  thinner  and  purer  tlian  tliat 
on    the    lower   plains,    these   highlands   arc 


I'lateau  of  the  Colorado  Canyon 
>f  rocks  for 


visited     by      m.my      [H'.  ipl,>      in 
search  of  health  or  for  pleasure, 
[i.irtieularly  in  the  sumnur  time. 
The  highest  |)caks  in  the  uorM 
lla\e    their     summits     co\irnl 
with  snow,     .Most   of  the  other 
mounlams     arc     c.vered     with 
forests,  and  are    the    homes   of 
eert.iin      wild     animals     which 
cm    climb   over  the    rocks    and    the    steep 
slojies  with  ease.      .Mount.lins   ,irc.  therefore, 
often   visiti'il   hv   hunters   in  .starch   of  big 
game.        Some    mount.lins 
contain    v.aluahle    minerals, 
as   gold,    siher.   and    copjKT, 
and  hence  mining  towns  have 
sprung    up    in    regions    that 
Would    never  h.ave    been   oe 
cnpiid   otherwise,      Kossland 
and   l-emie  in  liritish  Colum- 
bia   are    examiiles    of     such 
mining  towns,      F.irming    is 
generally  imimssible  in  moun- 
tain regions,   except  on    the 
plains  found  in  ti.e  occasional 
valleys    lying   between  the 
mountainous  ridges  or  on  the 
"benches"  on  the  slopes. 


/.v.     rxDERGROrXD  WATER 

Ground  Water  and  Run-Off.     Only  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  rain  that  falls  runs  down 


A  mountain  range  in  llic  Pyrenees,  showing  peaks 
rising  in  the  distanee. 


THIC    I'Kl.MII'MCS   u|-   (■,!;(  I(;U.\I'II^■ 


immi'iliati'ly    tinv:iril   the  sci   in   riviTS.     .\ 

part  nf  it  is  lAaiMn-ati-d ; 

hut    most    of     it    siKiks 

into  tho  jirnund.  bt'cnm- 

inc   what    we    kiKuv    as 

groiiliit    U'ater.     The 

cracks  in  the  nuks  are 

filled    with   water  often 

to   very  great   depths. 

It  is  this  Rroi.nd  water 
soaking  through  the  soil 
that  feeds  the  trees  and 
other  plants.  In  all 
farming  regions,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  to 
know  how  large  a  part 
of  the  rainfall  will  im- 
mediately run  off,  and 
how  much  will  soak  into 
the  ground.  The  por- 
tion that  immediately  runs  olT  is  known  as  the 
rmi-otf.     Some   soils,  especially  if   thex-  ,ire 


sanily.  will  take  up  «ater  much  more  reailily 
than  others.  Regions  that  are  eoveml  liy 
forests  or  grass  do  not  have  .as  gre.at  a  run-olT 
as  thiiM'  that  are  barren  of  vegetation. 

In  ri'gi.ms  where  the  run-off  is  very  great, 
the  water  is  siimetimes  held  hack  in  large 
artificial  reservoirs  and  fed  out  to  thi'  land 
as  needed.  This  watering  of  the  l,ind. 
either  with  the  w.ater  thus  stored  up  or 
with  water  immix'd  from  dei'p  wells  lieneath 
the  ground,  is  known  as  ini^.iiii'ii.  .\I,inv 
regions,  like  some  p.arts  of  Itritish  (.'olumliia, 


n  ' 

.  J 

■K 

■J 

I^^^^^H 

ntahi  pass  in  Xoruay. 


A  H  irrif^ated  field. 

southern  Calil'orni,!,  and  Spain,  that  would 
otherwise  l)e  deserts,  have  become  fertile 
through  irrigation. 

Wells  and  Springs.  It  is  the  underground 
water,  soaking  through  the  soil,  that  ac 
cumulates  in  a  hole  ilug  in  the  ground  ruul 
forms  a  \rll.  When  the  grouml  water  finds 
its  way  to  the  surface  again,  ;is  it  .jften 
iloes.  we  li,'i\e  a  spritif;.  Most  streams  and 
rivers  li.-ivi'  their  ori.gin  directly  or  indirectiv 
in  springs. 

Caves.  IJmestone  rocks  are  gradu.illv 
dissolved  hy  water,  so  that,  in  limestone 
regions,  much  of  the  water  often  runs  along 
beneath  the  surface,  dissolving  nut  an  under- 
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(,'""111(1    ih.mnil    ,111.1     Inrniiiij; 

wll..l    wr   lali  .1  ,,/;v.      Tlu'  ,:,vu 

waliT  tili:illy  o.nus  to  Ihv    Mli- 

l.nr  a,Min  :il   ,i  Ii.wit  luvcl,  all.l 

ll'iu-  nil  ,is  a  ■itriMiii.     S<im(   ..t 

ihc-^'  iMMs  arc  very  l:ir;;i'  an. I 

havi'  miUs  iif  uiicU'rjirniiiiil  pas- 

■^aK'i'i.      Till'    Mamninlli   CaM-  ,if 

Kiiitiuky  is  niic  ,,i  Ur.  lust  aiirl 

lar^rst  i-xamplcs  in  ih,.  vv.,r|.l. 

In  tlu-  in\irsr  .il  litiH-  a  lal■^;L• 
part  III'  the  ronf  ,,f  a  cavcni  may 
lall  in,  Inrmiiin  a  K'i'W.  k',-i\  ini; 
lKTli,ips  an  iinlalli-n  ]j<irtioii  in 
Ihf  Inrm  cif  a  luiliirnl  bn.l,;,- 
inissins;  frorn  c.iu'  side  to  the 
"IhiT.  ThuccMirali'il  ■■\atural 
Hridut'"  in  X'irKinia  is  ,siipp(,si',l 
to   huw   been    fomiL'.l    in   this  way. 

V,  177.(M,\7.S,U 
Hot  Springs,  In  some  regions  c.f  the  wnrl.l. 
the  uatiT  which  has  soaked  into  the  (,'roinid 
comes  to  the  surface  ajjain  very  much  hcitcd. 
This  is  licc.-msc  the  interior  of  the  e;irth  is 
hot,  .md  the  water  has  penetrated  I'ar  enough 
to  l.ecome  heated,  even  to  the  lioiliii);  p.im. 
When  this  water  Hows  quietly  to  the  surlViic, 
like  a  sprinK,  ive  call  it  a  hoi  s/trii,!;.  There 
are  many  hot  springs  in  the  KiK-kv  .Moun- 
tains at  BanlT.  .and  in  the  ^■ellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.     Some  liot  spring's  hriiii;  to  the 


.^'r^> 


■"  .V™ Sciiih  ir,i/,5 


nii: '!'  /''■ut  lit  V,Um'^wnt  P'irt.-      T!h  wiiur.jt.  i,i  ^.-hin 'it 
,  /(.,!/,,/  ti.it,  r  i;r.iJttuUy  buiU  tiu  „    f'.<iitli:ttl  ,/,  ^,,,;/,.' 

surface  water  containin;,'  dissolved  mincnds 
These  make  the  water  heiuficial  for  ]H'opl.; 
siilferin.i;  Irom  ccrt.iin  diseases,  and.  hence, 
hnt  sprint;.'  frequently  become  health  resorts! 
Geysers.  In  the  Vcllowstone  .Vational 
Park  in  Wyoming,  in  Iceland,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  .\ew  Zeal,ind,  the  hot  w.iters  six>jt 
out  of  the  earth  .at  more  or  less  re,!,'ul,ir  inter- 
vals, forming  intermittent  hot  sprin.i;s  known 
as  i;,  r.vei-.s.  Some  of  these  throw  water  .-is 
hik'h  as  two  hundred  feet.  There  are  so 
man>  geysers  and  hot  sjirioK's  in  one  part 
of  the  Yellowstone  .Vational  Park  that  the 
ri\er  earryiii},'  away  their  w,-itc-r  is  ,-ippro- 
priaiely  named  Pirchole  kiver. 

The  iJissoh-ed  minerals  broutiht  to  the  sur- 
f.iee  throu,i;h  hot  springs  and  (,'eysirs  often 
crystallize  out  af;ain  as  the  w.iters  cool. 
Thus.  dei«.sitsof  tninerals  are  liuilt  up  al.out 
the  mouths  of  the  Ke>scrs  or  sprini^-s,  forminj; 
a  e.,nsider,ii.le  elevation  ,-iliove  the  region 
'■'"""I  al...ut.  Some  of  these-  hot  w,-iters 
'■"lit, nil  low  f,,nns  of  plant  life,  which  f;ive 
a  m"^l  In-autiful  cdourinK  to  the  <lel-losits. 

Volcanoes.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
;5xlted  r.')ck,  ui  iuixi,  has  been  pushi-d  up 
Irom  beneath  the  surface  throus,'h  breaks 
in  the  surf,ice  rocks,  ,-ind  h,-is  cooled  in  great 
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iVd/tT. 


ci>ni-.sha|i.(|  h.'aiw.  or  in  Imiad  sliiftH.  In 
wiiiic  phu'is  this  imic'fSH  is  still  k'»"K  "" 
Eaili  cit  tlu's«'  innc-shaiHil  massi's  is  llu' 
ri'siilt  (it  what  is  kiumn  as  :v/,.jii/V  ,iiti,iii 

The  tnass  may  'n lar^iT  than  a  hill,  ..r  ii 

may  !»■  twu  nr  tlinc  miles  in  hcinlil 

Thi'  liurstiiiu  Inrth  cii  lava  fr.itn  a  voU-^m., 
<ir  a  llssiiri-  is  calk'il  an  i-rnplioit. 

At  the  tcip  i,f  the  |Hak.  tlun-  is  usually  a 
saiior-likr  ilcpri'ssiiin  ktiimn  as  tl: 

At  till'  hnttMm  iif  llu' 

crattT  is  till-  iifK-nin^'. 

or  IhriHil.  iif  the  \cpI- 

canc),  thrijUKh  which 

issues    the    mass    of 

steam,     hut      water, 

and  rciek. 

When  the  \()leanic 

eruption    is    intense. 

the    melteti    roek    is 

hlown    out    in     line 

particles,  which  may 

be  carried  vast  dis- 
tances, I'allinK  'i^  hn^' 

dust   known   as    rn/- 

caiiic  aslus.  Some- 
times the  rock  is  only 

partially  melted  and 

is    blown     forth     in 

large,  hot  masses 
known  as  bombs,  or  as 
great  unmeltedblocks 
of  stone. 

Perhaps    the    best  ou  Faiilifut  Geys,-, 

known  and  most  symmetrical  \iilcano  is 
Wsuvius.  During  a  great  eru|rtion,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  its  ashes  buried  two 
neighbouring  cities,  Horculancum  and  Pom- 
peii, :ind  killed  a  great  number  of  people. 
During  a  severe  eruption  in  1006,  vast 
quantities  of  lava  flowed  down  this  moun- 
tain, and  the  whole  country  in  the  \-icinitv, 
including  the  city  of  Xaples,  was  deeply 
covered  with  ashes. 

The  last  great  Noleanie  eruption  was  that 
of  Mont  Pelee  in  the  summer  of  igos.     Mont 


IMei'  IS  un  the  lsl.111,1  nl  M,utlllM|ile,  in  the 
<anl)bean  Sea.  This  enipli,,n  destroveil  the 
town  of  S  I'ierre,  not  even  one  ,,f  its  to,ooo 
inh.ibilanls  siir\tving-. 

Caun  of  Volcino*!.  li  i<  I™  h.v.il  that  ih.. 
Ii.nl  ..I  111,,  itu.-rior  of  ih,-  ,.;,„!,  ,,  „r.at  erif.iich 
to  keep.  iiii,i,r  or.liiiury  eoiidilioiis,  the  ro,  k 
mai.rial  ui  «lii,li  it  i«  eomposid,  in  a  molim 
slate  liKTiaseil  |iri'Ssuri..  howi.ver,  ituriasis 
llie  .iiltiitiliy  in  nultin;;:  in  cirlu-r  wnnh  it 
raises  the  nieltinj;  point  .\mv  the  pnvssiire  of 
the  earth's  rrust  on 
ihe  inienr.r  is  known 
to  lie  eniirmnus.  It  is 
pos-iWe,  ih.M,  that  the 
soli, I  iriicrior  is  at  a 
tiiiiperaliire  far  uliove 
its  iiieltinj; point  anil  is 
rraily  tu  beeiiiiie  niiil- 
tin  the  moment  the 
pri'ssure  Is  relieved. 
This  pri'ssure  is  re- 
lieved liy  the  folilini; 
of  the  earth's  erust 
in  mountain-forniinx 
and  in  other  earth 
movinients,  ami  the 
melted  roek  is  thus 
foreed  to  the  surface 
where  re .  ■  'nee  is 
least.  At  the  same 
time,  water  is  formed 
in  the  rocks,  and  the 
explosive  force  of 
steam  is  added  to  the 
expansive  force  of  the 


lava 

Distribution  of  Vol- 
canoes.     Volcanoes 
usually     occur    along 
01  Ycliou'stom'  Park  great  mountain  chains 

and  near  the  sea -coast. 
They  form  a  "ring  of  fire"  around  the  Pacific 
(}cean.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Andes,  ex- 
tend along  the  plateau  of  Central  America, 
the  coast  ranges  of  North  America  and  the 
.-\leutian  Islands,  thence  down  the  islands 
east  of  Asia,  through  Japan  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  New  Zealand.  The  West 
Indies,  many  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  Iceland,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  the  Pacific,  also  contain  active 
volcanoes. 

Extinct  Volcanoes.  When  a  volcano  loses 
its  energy  and  ceases  to  be  active,  the  lava 
cools  in  the  throat  of  the  crater,  and  forms 


\  LU  AMSM 


^1       -• 


M  .k'tisc  mass  .,f  solid  volcanic  r.ick.  Th. 
crater,  hcint;  plnwl  up.  forms  a  saucer 
like  liasin  on  which  tn-cs  may  K'row.  or  wale: 
may  accumu- 
late after  a  rain 
and  form  a  vol- 
canic lake  or 
crater.  Ex- 
amples of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes 
arc  found  in 
south-central 
I' ranee. 

As  a  volcano  is  gradually  worn  down,  the 
ashes  and  lava  forming  the  cone  are  woni 
aw.-iy    more   quickly  than   the  lava  in  the 
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throal     Thusihi,  |,iva 
fliii;  m.iy  U'leitrisinK 
sharply  alHivi'  thi'  rest 
of  tlu'  country  in  the 
formof.i|K'ak     Kxam- 
[jli'sof  Miell  plii;;s  are 
lo  111'  founcl  in  Itrilish 
loltunhi.i.       .Montri'iil 
Mounl.iin  is  the  nm 
Haul  iif,!  volcanic  phi;;. 
Etrthquakef.     Dur 
inK'\oleatiie  eru[itions, 
ami    oftentimes    in 
mountain  l)uihlinK,thc 
rocks  of  the  earth  .ire 
crackid  and,  iHTh,i|)s, 
ground  anainsl  one  anotluT  until  the  whole 
e.irth  for  miles  around  shakes,  causing;  what 
we    know    as    an    earth(|uake.     These    are 
■sometimes     so 
severe       tint 
houses    and 
l>ridKes  are 
siiaken    down. 
In    countrii's 
such  as  Japan, 
which  are  suli- 
jecttofrecpient 
arthquak 


Mi-rico. 


the  houses  .ire  usually  huilt  nf  w.kxI,  and  with 
cmly.meortwo  stories,  so  that  theveannot  eas- 
ily he  u\erthrown  l,y  an  carth.iuake  shock 


A  cone  bum  by  the  mineral  deposits  oj  a  hoi  spring 
in    Yellowstone  Park. 


I  great  Ithck  Iron  Mont  I'el,- 
^lartiniijue. 
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K;irtln|uakL'SS()mu- 
timcs  nccur  l)ent':ith 
tlic  sea  and  start  a 
j^rcat  \va\'C'  of  watt-r, 
much  as  a  wave  mav 
tic  riirmtMl  by  sutl- 
cU'iiIy  striking  tin- 
l">Lt(iin  of  a  pan  of 
milk  orwater.  Such 
a  wave  may  travel 
toward  the  shore,  in- 
ereasinj,'  in  heij:;ht  as 
it  ,L,foes  an<l,  advane- 
in;:  upon  the  land, 
n)a\'  cause  ^^reat  loss 
of  Hfe.  and  dainaije 
to  proiKTty,  In  Ik- 
ccmlu'r.  i()oS.  an 
earth<[uakedestr()ycd 
the  city  of  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  and  this  was 
w  I'd  by  ;in  earthquake  wave  which  swept 
thousands  of  i)eople  to  destruction. 

A7.     THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Atmosphere.  The  earth  may  be  said  to 
con;  ist  of  three  spheres  of  matter;  first. 
the     sohd     portion,    or    Uthosfykcre     (litlws.     a 


;,■  }!Uh. 


foil, 
manv 


stone) ;  second,  the 
known  as  the  hydro- 
sphere (lindor.  water) ; 
and  tliird,  the  j^ase- 
ous  part  or  atmosphere 
(atmos,  vai)our).  If 
the  whole  earth  was 
once  in  a  gaseous  eon- 
dition,  then  thegasc^s 
forming  what  we  call 
air  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  so  far  re- 
sisted a  change  to 
the  liquid  or  solid 
state. 

It  may  be,  however, 
that  when  the  earth 
cools  through  and 
through,  the  atmos- 
phere will,  under  the 
influence  of  extreme 
cold,  cease  to  be  a  gas 
and  become  a  liquid 
or  even  a  solid. 


water, 


liquid 


The  atmosphere  may  be  liot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry  lij;:ht  or  heavy.  From  our  daily  ex- 
IX'rienee   we   are   familiar  with   its  changes 

in  degrees  of  heat,  or  tcmpcrnturc.  ;nid  with 
changes  in  the  amount  of  moisture  that  it 
contains.  DiCferences  of  temiK-rature  pro- 
duce the  mr)st  conspicuous  dilfcrences  be- 
tween winter  and  summer.  Dilkrences  in 
weight  produce  those  movements  of  air 
wiiich  we  call  winds.  Differences  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  have 
nnich  to  do  with  determining  whether  the 
weather  is  fair,  dondy,  or  stortny. 

Height  of  the  Atmosphere.  Ii  is  not  known 
hiiw  far  the  atmn.spherc  extends  above  the  earth. 
Owing  \n  the  effect  uf  gravitv,  its  den.sitv  ije- 
crea>.eri  as  the  distance  above  tlie  surface  in- 
creases till,  at  a  height  of  six  miles,  breathing  is 
ini]KJSsibIfand  birds  cannot  fly.  One  half  uf  the 
atmn^^phcrr  is  belt)w  the  height  of  ,^^1  miles.  We 
knnw,  however,  that  the  sun"s  rays  have  been 
reflected  from  tlie  atmosphere  at  a  heiglit  of  at 
least  45  utiles.  The  Aurora  also  has  been  meas- 
ured at  more  than  loo  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  meteors  which  liecame  visible  owing  to  fric- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  have  been  seen  to 
burst  into  flame  at  a  hciglit  of  200  miles.  Hence, 
it  is  probable  that  the  atmosphere  extends  at 
least  >oo  miles  beyond  the  earth's  surface. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  The  atmos- 
phere is  composed  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  two 
gases,  iiilrof^cn  and  oxvficn,  in  the  proportion  by 


lume  of  about  79  to  21 


Granite  Xeedles.  Black  Hills.  South  Dakota.     The  strong 
rock  has  not  worji  away  us  rapidly  as 
the  weaker  rock. 


In  addition  to  these 
two  gases  there  is  a 
small  amount,  about 
.04  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Water 
vapour  also  is  every- 
where present  in  the 
atmosphere,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry  the  cli- 
mate may  be.  It  is 
fromthis  vapour  that 
clouds,  rain,  iiad. 
snow,  and  dew  are 
formed.  Theinnumer- 
able  dust  motes  which 
are  always  present  in 
the  atmosphere  are 
believ-.dtobeof  great 
importance  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  ligh,.  They 
may  be  seen  dancing 
up  and  down  in  a  ray 
of  light  admitted  into 
a  darkened  room. 
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Weather  and  Climate.     TIk-  conditions  „f     cans.-  „r  its  weight.  :md.  a.  we  have  alrea.lv 


tcmiKTature.  moisture,  and  HvinlU  01  th, 
air  existing  at  any  one  time,  to^'etlier  witli 
the  winds,  ^rive  us  our  -.Millicr.  and  the  .aver- 
age weather  conditions  of  or  ;  :.■■,;■  make  up 
its  cliimUc. 

Soil-making  by  the  k  no-.iihere.     1'.^.  m- 
niosphcre  is  necessary  t  ■  -i  :  ni  niaay   ,vays. 
■  \11      animals    ip^' 
lireathe   it;  the 
l;uid  plants  se- 
cure from  it  an 
im|K)rt;int  j)art 
of    their    fo,,(l; 
and  it     is    the 
chief   agent   in 
cli.angini;  solid 
rock  into   line, 
productive  Soil, 
'i'hemoisturein 
the  air  helps  to 
weather,  or  ile- 
ca>-  the    rocks, 
just     as      it 
\\eathers     an 
u  n  p  a  i  n  t  e  d 
hi  luse.      Water 


-ciimiilalimt    in    Xorth    Carolm 
InmUcn  or  Inlgn 


seen,  is  carried  aw.iy  hy   rains,   rivers,  and 
other  agcTuies.       rhe    finer  surface  portion 
of  this  detritus  is  mixed  with  "more  or  less 
decaying    \e,gi'tahle   matter   from  the  trees 
and  gr.asses,  and  I'orms  what  we  kn(jw  as  .5o;7. 
Temperature  of  the  Air.     We  measure  the 
temperature  of  the  air  hy  means  of  a  llur- 
T^     iiutinclcr.      or 
he.at  measurer. 
.\  temperature 
ol    ()S    dc.grees 
I'ahrenheit      is 
eon.sidered    the 
most  healthful 
tem])era  ture 
lor  our  houses 
in    winter       .\ 
ti'mperature  of 
I'etwccnyo.and 
100  de,grees   is 
that  of  a  very 
hot     summer 
'Ii>'.     Temj)cr- 
atures    lielow 
,^:!   degrees  are 
those    of     the 


port,ons";/';hrtks'  n'  rtcrit: :"™"  r  ^-'^  t  ^'■■''^' ''-  -'^^^ 

do  not  weather  so  rapidly  and  ofti.n  st-,nd  *  ,'  ten. ,111    size 

up  in  fantastic  colunm    or™,   s"''    *"     ^f  .'"■■'■^'  ""^T  '''T  '"^'  ™"  '^  '"«"  '" 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  rocks     I         "".„  ■^■■^;  "'^  l''''"  "h™  .t  ,s  low. 
have    decayed     „,    /    ^  "''""^  '"^1^^      -          fhe  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  usually. 
depth  of  hundreds  of       ^,,.,                   w     l,,[i     ^  ,""'  ''^''^">'  ="    """n, 

feet.       This      ,lccave,I   "^^       "^q^TTlTTr^tr^i.^.-  -    ''''"'"V^    ''"'"'•'''■  ™'-ly  after- 
m.atcrial  forms  the  de-  <_ ^ J'^       ^        ""on,  because  then  the 

tritus.    which     slowly  "....■™.«  .V  ,.  r.,v  „/  u,k,  s,riki„,  „,e]-U  ,,.,,„„,  ^T^  !''''\  '"■'■"   ''T' 
erecDs   down  hil!    he-  ..WoW,.,.wr     .\>/,c.- ..;,.  ./,,7.-,.-„,-,  ,,,    ""'">■  mulatmg  longer.     For 


■eps 


the 


same  reascm    the 
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hottest  part  of  the  summer  in  our  country  is  in 
July  and  August,  and  not  in  June,  although 
then  the  sun  rises  highest  in  the  heavens. 
Temperature  of  Land  and  Water.  If  the 
land  and  the  water  were  heated  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  if  they  retained  their  heat 
equally  well,  the  earth  could  be  divided  into 
five  bands  or  zones  of  heat,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  which 
bound  the  zones  of  sunlight.  But  the  land 
is  warmed  more  rapidly  than  the  water  and 
cools  off  more  rapidly.  As  the  ocean  waters 
are  constantly  in  motion  in  a  series  of 
currents,  the  warmth  received  by  the  ocean 
is  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  warmth  received  by  the  land  is  concen- 
trated. Chicffy  because  of  these  facts,  the 
boundaries  between  the  several  belts  of  tem- 
perature do  not  coincide  with  the  tropics  and 
polar  circles,  although  they  run  in  a  general 
east-west  direction. 

Heat  Belts.  Extending  about  the  worid 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator  is  the  broad 
band  known  as  the  Hot  Belt,  in  which  the 


average  '  mperature  of  the  year  is  more 
than  68  degrees.  This  belt  extends  farther 
poleward  and  is  broader  over  the  land  than 
over  the  ocean,  because  the  land  is  more 
readily  warmed  than  the  ocean.  It  extends 
farther  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere  than 
into  the  Southern,  because  there  is  more 
land  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

About  the  poles  are  two  areas  known  as 
the  A'or//i  and  South  Cold  Caps,  in  which  the 
average  temperature  of  the  warmest  month 
of  the  year  is  never  above  50  degrees.  This 
is  the  average  summer  temperature  required 
to  ripen  the  most  hardy  grains.  The  south 
cold  cap  extends  much  farther  toward  the 
equator  than  the  north  cold  cap,  because 
there  is  so  much  less  land  near  the  south  jiole 
than  the  north. 

Between  these  limits  are  two  areas  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Temperate  Belts. 
The  north  temperate  belt  contains  far  more 
land  than  the  south  temperate  belt,  is  much 
broader,  and  includes  the  most  progressive 
countries  of  the  world. 
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Oh  each  merirl  m  thure  is  sorrif  one  place 
in  the  hot  licit  that  has  a  higher  average 
temperature  than  any  point  north  or  south. 
The  line  connecting  these  places  is  known 
as  the  Heal  Eqiiator.  In  our  summer,  when 
the  sun  shines  more  nearly  vertically  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  heat  equator 
is  farther  north  than  in  our  winter.  Us 
a\iTage  position  is  shown  on  the  map. 


.\7/.    THE  GREAT  WIND  SYSTEMS 
OF   THE   WORLD 

Winds  and  Calms.  .\ir  moving  horizon- 
tally is  callel  ,1  uiiiij.  When  you  hold  up 
your  moistened  finger  and  do  not 
feel  it  colder  on  one  side  than  the 
other  there  is  no  wind.  The  air 
is  then  either  quiet  or  rising  or 
falling,  and  we  ha\-e  what  we  call 
a  calm.  Winds  are  produced  by 
differences  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  in  different  places.  It  is  the 
force  of  the  moving  air  that  turns 
mills,  speeds  sailing  vessels,  and 
bends  trees  in  a  storm.  It  is  the 
wind  also  that  carries  along  the 
sand  on  a  beach  or  desert  and  piles 
it  in  great  hills  known  as  sand 
dimes. 

The  Barometer  and  its  Use.     The 
weight  of   the    air    is  determined 
by  an  instrument  known  as  a  weight 
measurer,  or  barometer.    The  mer- 
cury which   fills  the   tube  of  the    ^  „„^„ 
barometer    is    supported    by    the    '"""mf^r 
weight    of    the    air.     As  one   ascends   and 
leaves  part  of   the   air  below  him,  the  air 
becomes  lighter  and,  hence,  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  falls. 

If  the  pressure  at  sea  level  is  thirty  inches, 
it  will  be  twenty-nine  inches  at  a  height  of 
about  900  feet;  twenty-eight  inches  at  1,950 
feet;  twenty-seven  inches  at  2,820  feet:  and 
twenty  inches  at  10,550  feet. 
It  is  by  noting  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 


different  heights,  and  by  comparing  this  pres- 
sure with  that  at  the  sea-shore  at  the  s.ime 
time,  that  we  can  most  readily  measure  the 
height,  or  altitude  of  elevations  abo\e  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Areas  of  High  and  Low  Pressure.  When 
air  becomes  heated  in  any  localitv,  it  expands 
and  the  density  decreases,  producing  an 
area  of  low  pressure:  that  is,  an  area  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  low.  The 
same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  heated 
air  cont.iins  a  great  quantity  of  moisture; 
for  water  gas  is  not  so  heavy  as  ;iir.  Where 
the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  an  area  of  high  pres- 
sure is  the  result.  There  will  always  he  a 
movement  of  air  from  areas  of  high  pressure 
where  the  air  is  heavy  toward  areas  of  low 
pressure  where  the  air  is  light.  These  facts 
explain  why  there  is  a  belt  of  low  pressure 
between  the  c(|uator  and  10  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  two  belts  of  high  pressure  be- 
tween 1,0  degrees  and  40  degrees,  one  north 
of  the  equator  and  the  other  south  of  it. 

Trade-Winds.  By  observing  that  in  a 
room  the  warm  air  rises  to  the  ceiling,  while 
the  colder  air  is  near  the  floor,  we  learn  that 
cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air.  Conse- 
quently, the  coldest  parts  of  the  world  gener- 
ally have  heavier  air  than  the  warmest. 
Over  tho.se  portions  of  the  earth  just  north 
and  south  of  the  heat  equator  the  cooler, 
heavier  air  is  continually  moving  toward  the 
lighter  belt  near  the  heat  equator,  thus 
forming  the  great  system  of  winds  known  as 
the  Trade-Winds.  These  tr;ide-winds  are 
the  most  constant  winds  of  the  world,  and 
are  so  named  because  they  blow  regularly 
along  a  definite  path. 

As  the  air  approaches  the  heat  equator, 
it  rapidly  becomes  warmer  and  is  therefore 
better  able  to  absorb  moisture.  Hence,  the 
trade-wind  area,  especially  over  the  oceans, 
is  a  great  fair  weather  belt.  The  sky  and  sea 
are  beautifully  blue,  few  clouds  are  seen,  and 
the  brisk  moving  air  is  invigorating.  Where 
the  trade-winds  blow  over  the  land  far  from 
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any  ocean,  thuy  can  take  up  more  water  than 
the  land  will  funiish.  Thus,  such  rcKiuns  are 
deserts  witli  very  little  rainfail  and  almost 
continuall>  clear,  blue  sky.     The  best  illus- 


The  wind  xvitems  of  the  world. 

tration  of  a  trade-wind  desert  is  the  Sahara 
in  northern  .\frica. 

We  should  expect  the  trade-winds  to  blow 
due  north  or  south,  but,  as  the  earth  is  con- 
tinually rotatin-;  from  west  to  east,  the  winds 
are  deflected  from  a  north-south  course; 
hence,  the  trade-winds  blow  from  the  north- 
east in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  from 
the  south-east  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Doldrums.  At  the  heat  equator,  the 
warm,  light  air  rises,  and  at  a  great  height 
flows  off  toward  the  polar  regions  of  the 
world.  Immediately  bordering  the  heat 
equator,  therefore,  is  a  region  where  the  air 
is  slowly  ascending,  and  where  at  the  surface 
we  have  an  area  of  calms  known  as  the  Dol- 
drums. The  doldrum  belt  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  trade-wind  region,  because 
it  is  an  area  of  excessive  rainfall  and  little 
fair  weather.  The  air  in  the  doldrums  is 
always  warm,  moist,  and  depressing,  much 
like  a  very  hot,  uncomfortable  summer  day 
in  Ontario. 


Monsoons.  Prom  .\i)ril  to  October  the 
heat  equator  is  in  the  Xorthem  Hemisphere; 
hence,  the  wind  blows  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
toward  the  laml.  .\s  soon  as  the  south- 
east wind  crosses  the  equator,  it  is  turned  to 
the  right  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  and  becomes  a  south-west  wind. 
Fn.in  October  to  .\pril  the  heat  equator  is 
in  the  Southern  1  limisphere.  The  north- 
east trade-wind  hegms  to  blow,  but  as  soon 
as  it  crosses  the  equator,  it  is  turned  to  the 
east,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  becomes  a  north-west  wind.  These 
winds  which  change  with  the  season  are 
known  as  Monsoons.  The  best  developed 
iMonsoon  winds  are  found  in  India  and  along 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  .\sia. 

Horse-latitudes  and  Westerlies.  At  about 
one  third  the  distance  from  the  et(uator  to 
each  pole,  there  is  a  belt  where  the  weight  of 
the  air  is  on  an  average  somewhat  greater 
than  at  the  equator.  Over  these  belts  the  air 
is  descending  to  take  the  place  of  the  surface 
air  flowing  toward  the  equator  and  toward 


Diagram  of  the  earth  showing  the  general  movemetU  of 
the  atmosphere. 

the  poles.     The  result  at  the  surface  is  a 

series  of  calms  known  ,is  the  Horse-latitudes. 

These  horse-latitudes  are  boundaries,  not 

only  of  the  trade-winds,  but  of  the  great 
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scries  of  winils  known  as  thf  Sl.'nuv.  or 
I'mnilinfi  Westerly  Winds,  or  Aiili-'l  ru.lf 
Willis.  The  HustcTly  winds  circle  rovnid 
ana  round  the  world,  hlowin;,'  from  the  west- 
sonthwest  in  our  hemisphere,  and  from  the 
west -northwest  in  the  Southenl  Hemisi>lieiv. 
■rhe\-  exist  throughout  the  lari;er  part  of  the 
temjierate  belts,  and  so  lilow  over  the  re,i;ions 
occupied  by  the  chief  nalions  of  the  worM. 
These  winds  are  interrupted  bv  fref|Uent 
storms,  durini!  which  the  wiml  ma\-  Mow 
In-m  almost  .any  direction.  The  prevailiiii; 
direction,  h.,wever,  is  from  some  point  in 
the  west. 

In  the  Snutliern  llemisplicre  these  winds  are 
strong  anil  cnnstant.  as  ilie  air  innvus  mostiv 
ever  the  ocean,  and  is  not  turni'.l  from  its  course 
by  the  land.  Here  iliey  are  known  a.s  the 
liruiv  West  Winds,  because  of  their  strength,  or 
the  Kffaniig  Furlies.  from  the  latitudes  in  which 
they  are  best  developed.  Sailing  vessels  be- 
tween  EuKiand  and  .Australia  are  borne  east- 
ward by  these  winils.  and  find  it  easier  to  be  car- 
ried  on  by  tluni  around  South  .\meriea  an<l 
back  to  EuRland.  th.in  to  trv  to  face  them  in  a 
return  voyage  around  Africa, 

Polar  Winds.  The  other  impirtant  winds 
of  the  world  arc  the  J'olar  Winds.  These 
originate  in  the  polar  regions  and  blow  from 
the  north-cast  in  our  hemisphere,  and  from 
the  south-east  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
Little  is  known  conceminj,'  them. 

Summer  and  Winter  Winds.  The  areas 
of  the  world  over  w-hich  the  great  wind  sys- 
tems blow  are  not  the  same  in  the  summer  as 
in  the  winter;  because  the  weight  of  the  air 
is  diflerently  distributed  in  the  two  seasons, 
owing  to  the  differences  in  the  distribution 
of  temperature.  These  winds  arc  much 
more  constant  over  the  ocean  than  over  the 
land;  because  the  lands  are  so  much  colder 
at  one  season  and  so  much  warmer  at  the 
other,  than  the  adjoining  ocean,  and  also 
because  the  land  regions  are  cro.ssed  by 
mountain  ranges  and  hi.  h  plateaus  which 
turn  th    winds  from  then'  course. 

In  the  region  of  the  stomiy  westerly  winds 
the  continents  are  much  colder  in  winter 


than  the  oceans,  especially  in  the  Xorthem 
Ib-misphcrc.  and  warmer  than  the  oceans 
in  summer.  Therefore,  along  the  eastern 
coasi  of  Canada,  for  instance,  the  cohl  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  in  the  winter  and 
to«anl  the  continent  in  the  summer,  always 
blowini;  fo.m  the  .area  .>f  colder,  heavier  air 
to  Ih.it  of  w.-inner.  li,L;liler  ;iir. 
Sea    Breezes    and    Mountain    Winds.     ,\t 


.'ert.'im  seasons  of  tile  year  in  regions  bor- 
ienng  a  large  l.o.lv  of  w.ater.  the  winds  may 
eh.mge  twice  a  day.  In  the  daytime,  when 
the  water  is  c.«>ler  th.m  the  land,  the  winds 
I'low  from  the  water  to  the  land,  forming 
a  xo;  l,r,v:,-.  .\i  night,  when  the  land  is 
collier  than  the  water,  the  wind  blows  in  the 
opi»sitc  direction,  forming  a  land  brn-e. 
At  the  time  when  the  wind  is  changing  from 
one  direction  to  another  there  is,  of  course, 
a  calm. 

In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  there 
are  high  plateaus,  or  mountains,  the  wind, 
as  a  rule,  changes  its  direction  twice  daily, 
.\t  night  the  wind  blows  down  the  mountain 
valleys  into  the  lower  ])arts.  bcgiiming  Krst 
as  a  gentle  breeze  and  gradually  developing 
mto  a  strong  wind,  known  as  a  nwuntain 
umd.  In  the  daytime,  the  warmer  air  of  the 
valleys  mo\-es  up  the  mountain  slopes  in  the 
opposite  direction,  forming  a  valley  wind. 

XIII.     R.MXF.-XLL    AND    ITS    DIS- 
TRIBUTIOX;   yWRMS 

Moisture  in  the  Air;  Deserts.  Every- 
where in  the  world  the  air  contains  some 
moisture.  Warm  air  can  hold  more  mois- 
ture than  cold  air,  and  warm  .air  if  chilled  will 
also  lose  a  certain  amount  of  its  moisture. 
Thus,  we  often  see  moisture  ctmdense  in 
drops  on  a  pitcher  containing  cold  water, 
or  on  a  cold  window  pane  of  the  laundiy  or 
the  railway  car. 

Days  in  which  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  is  small  in  proportion  to  what  it 
might   hold  at  the  same   temperature  are 
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dry  days.  On  such  days  drum-heads  are 
tight,  postage- stamps  do  not  stick  together, 
and  hair  will  crackle  as  it  is  combed.  When 
the  air  is  full  of  moisture,  even  though  we 
cannot  see  it  in  drops,  the  days  are  damp. 
On  such  days  one  per- 
spires freely  and  feels 
uncomfortable. 

In  certain  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  always 
dry,  and  there  is  so 
little  moisture  in  the 
air  that  it  rarely 
rains.  Such  regions 
we  know  as  deserts. 
In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  air  is  al- 
waysmoist. and  when- 
ever it  is  cooled  some  of  the  moisture  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  fog  or  dew  or  rain 


A  flat-roofed  hmise  in  New 
r.-.-o/.-,;',  peahed 


Causes  of  Rainfall.  All  of  the  moisture 
that  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  fog,  dew,  snow  or  rain,  is  called  its 
raiiifall,  and  anything  that  will  cool  the  air 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  deposit  its  moisture  will 
produce  rainfall. 
In  the  doldrumbelt, 
the  warm,  moisture- 
laden  air  brought  by 
the  trade  -  winds  is 
continually  rising  and 
cooling;  hence,  in 
much  of  this  region 
it  rains  daily.  As 
the  doldrum  belt 
moves  north  and 
south,  the  regions 
over  which  it  passes 
have  a  rainy  season  and  then  a  dry  season. 
Whenever  winds  are  obliged  to  move  over 
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mduntains,  the  air  iscocilwl  and  rainfall  usu- 
ally follows.     Traik'-winds  thus  produce  rain- 
fall on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  i-astcm  Austra- 
lia,  and   the   prevailing   westerlies    produce 
rainfall  on  the  north-western  coast  of  America, 
in  the  northern  British  Isles,  and  in  Xorway. 
Descending  air  grows  w.armer  constantly, 
gaining  one  degree  of  temperature  for  about 
every  300  ftet  of  de- 
crt.   e  in  height.    As  it 
gains  in  temperatureit 
becomes  better  able  to 
absorb  moisture.     The 
airdescending  over  the 
land  cannot  usually  se- 
cure all  the  moisture  it 
con  hold,  and  is  there- 
fore dry.      Thus,  the 
leeward  side  of  moun- 
tain ranges  is  usually 
drier   than  the   wind- 
ward side,  as  found  in 
.Australia  and    British 
Columbia. 

Storms,  or  Cyclones. 
Canada  has  frequent 
storms.     These  storms 
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areciused  by  the  inflow 
from  .-ill  sides  of  heavier 
air  ti>ward  regions  of 
li','hterair.  Toward  the 
centre  of  a  storm  the 
barometer  f.dls.  because 
of  the  decreased  weight 
of  the  air.  Theref.ire, 
a  storm  centrt;  is  kn(  )wn 
as  a  A';.'.  Such  storms 
or  fvi'/iKicv  move  from 
west  to  east  across  Uu- 
country,  whirling  as 
they  go,  and  often  draw- 
ing the  air  in  toward 
them  for  m.any  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

The  in-rushing  air  is 
drawn  upward  to  high 
altitudes,  circling  around  the  centre  of  the 
storm  as  water  circles  about  the  opening 
m  the  bottom  of  a  basin  as  it  flows  out. 
If  the  air  is  drawn  from  over  the  oce.-m,  it 
takes  in  a  large  amount  of  moisture  which 
f.alls  .-IS  rain,  when  the  air  rises  near  the 
centre  u{  the  storm.  Thus,  those  regions 
winch  have  frequent  storms,  as  do  the  areas 
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IsLiIIicntts.  March  rt,    Kjafi,  ,v  a 

of  the  prevailins;  westiTly  winds,  hnw  also 
freciucnt  rains.  Hence,  in  Ontario,  the 
south-easterly  winds  almost  ineariahlv  pro- 
duee  rainfall.  In  computinj;  the  ipiantity 
ol  rain,  ten  inches  of  snow  is  rej,'ar(led 
as  e(]u.'il  to  one  inch  of  rain. 

Storm  Winds.  Since  storms  );enerall\- 
move  across  .\orth  America  from  west  to 
east,  at  the  l)ej,'inninp; 
of  a  storm  in  ( )ntario 
the  wind  usually  Ijlows 
from  the  north-east  or 
south-east,  increasing 
in  intensity  as  the  storm 
centre  comes  nearer  to 
us.  As  the  storm  cen- 
tre passesand  the  clouds 
break  away,  the  wind 
changes  into  some  quar- 
ter of  the  west. 

In  winter  the  fair- 
weather  winds  are  usu- 
ally from  the  north- 
west. They  are  very 
cold  and  dry  and  may 
cause  such  sudden 
changes  of  temperature 


that  we  may  have  a 
col.l  miTc.  Such  a 
north-west  wind  may 
blow  for  se\'er,-,I  days, 
the  cold  increasing  and 
the  barometiT  con- 
stantly rising.  'I'here 
may  tinally  come  a 
jxTiod  of  f.iii,  calm 
weather.  This  shows 
that  wc  are  in  an  area 
of  high  pressure  which 
follows  the  low  pres- 
sure of  the  storm.  It 
is  then  we  have  our 
coldest  winter  weather. 
The  on-coming  of  a 
storm,  therefore,  is 
usually  marked  hv  the 
falling  of  the  barometer,  due  to  the  light- 
ness .and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  on-com- 
ing of  fair  weather  by  the  rising  of  the 
barometer,  due  to  the  dryness  and  heaviness 
of  the  air. 

Tornadoes.  Sometimes  there  are  local 
but  very  violent  storms  known  as  tornadoes. 
These  usually  occur  on  warm  days,  when  the 
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surf:icc  air  is  viTvlK.t  and  full  of  moisture  and 
■.^lira  tlic  o^■^TlyinB;  ■'liris  ht'a\-y  and  toltl.  I'U 
nally  the  warm  air  rises,  the  cold  air  falls, 
:ind  a  tirrilic  whirling  wind  is  devdoiied,  fol- 
lowed liy  heavy  rainfall.  A  tornado  often 
causes  an  iiiormous  amount,  of  damage. 

XIV.     THE  oci-:.\xs 


Ocean  Currents.    Th 

eontinually  eirelinjf 
about    in     the     (jcean 
basin,  ^ivcs  us  a  .sys- 
tem of  occiiii  currents  or 
eddies.     Bordering  the 
equator,    where    the 
traile-winds  blow  from 
the  north-east  or  south- 
cast,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  arc  blown  tow,ird 
the  west  until  they  are 
deflected  by   the  con- 
tinents.   Turning  then 
toward  the  poles,  and 
being    deflected,    like 
the  winds,  to  the  right 
in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  left 
in  the  Southern  Hemi- 


water  r)f  each  ocean, 


4.) 

sphere,  the  w.itersllow 
away  from  Ihe  ecjualor 
""til    Ihcy  move    into 
the     re;fii.n     ,,f     tin. 
"esterly  wind.s,    TJuy 
are  then  blown  alonj; 
to  the  eastward   until 
they  again  .strike  the 
continents,  when  th.y 
tnrn  again  toward  the 
e<|"ator. 
The    Great    Eddies. 
■se  syst<'ms  of  cur- 
rents are  named  fnun 
the   oce.ans    in    which 
they    (x;cur,     as     the 
Xorlh    AlLintic    I'.ddv, 
the  Sonlh  MLiiHie  Ed- 
'"'  'ly.  the   .V<ir//i  P^cijic 

'■-'Idy,  the  Sonlh  Pacific  Eddy,  and  the 
Xorlh  and  Soidh  Iiidimi  Eddies,  .\round 
the  south  pole  is  the  great  eddv  of  the 
.\ntaretic  Ocean,  which  is  moving  con- 
stanlly  eastward,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  southern  part  of  the  eddies  of  the  several 
oceans.  In  the  centre  of  e.ich  of  the  great 
ed.lies  there  is  an  area  of  ([uict  water  with 
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tnit  litilc  mdtion.  It  is  hi-Iiivcd  that  the 
winds  are  the  chief  cause  (if  the  ocean  cur- 
rents. 

Currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tlie  best 
proof  that  the  wnul  is  tlie  great  cause  of 
ocean  currents  is  the  fact  that  in  the  northern 
Indian  Ocean  the  currents  chanjfe  their 
direction  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  monscxm  winds.  In  the  summer,  during 
the  south-west  monsoon,  the  currents  incn-e 
from  west  to  east  in  the  ni.rthem  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  east  to  west  in  the  southern 
part.  In  the  winter,  during  the  north-cast 
monsoon,  thi'  currents  move  from  east  to 
west  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ocean,  and 
from  west  to  east  in  the  southern  part. 

Warm  and  Cold  Currents.  I'crtain  por- 
tions of  the  system  of  ocean  currents  arc 
particularly  well  known  and  have  been 
definitely  named.  For  instance,  in  the  Xorth 
Atlantic  there  is  a  stream  issuing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
This  stream  of  clear,  warm  water  unites 
with  the  western  portion  of  the  North  At- 


lantic I'Mdy,  called  the  W'rih  M'jniic 
Drill  because  of  the  slow  motion  it  has,  ,iiid 
north  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  is  not  distinKuishcQ 
as  a  separate  current.  .\  similar  current, 
known  as  the  Juptiii  Current,  ur  Knrn 
Sliiwn,  e.\ tends  from  Japan  part  way  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean, 

.\  cold  current,  known  as  the  LabnUor 
(  urrciil,  creeps  dosvn  ahmg  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  .\merica  until  it  finally  settles 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic 
Drift  ofT  the  coast  of  N'ew  England.  The 
mingling  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Culf 
Stream  with  the  cold  water  of  this  current 
produces  the  fogs  that  prevail  on  the  banks  of 
.\ewfoundland. 

Importance  of  Ocean  Currents.  The  sys- 
tem of  ocean  currents  keeps  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  constantly  in  motion,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  gets  unduly  wann.  As  the  westerly 
winds  move  across  the  warm  ocean  in  winter 
they  are  tempered  by  the  warm  water,  and 
reach  the  contint  '.  to  the  east  very  much 
warmer  than  they  were  when  they  started. 


\v.\\i;s  AM)  Tii)i:s 


acp.ss  ih,.  ,,■..:„,  trim  ihi-  <niiii,„.„t,  i,,  the 

Wl-st        It    IS  !..,■   tins   n,,„„i   that    thr  n.  ,rl  h 

Wfstfm  oMsis  ,,|  .\,„ih  AnuTic;,   ,,ii,l    l-ur- 


asia  an,'  s.,  •im^h  warmer  in  wiiitiT  than  thr 
nnrth-iasuni  coasts  in  the  same  latita.ks 
Ihc  otraii  currents  arc  als.,  im,»,rtaTU 
because  thi.>-  ;,id  ^■l.ssels  Koii.j;  i„  the  direction 
of  their  tl<nv,  and  imr)ede  vessels  KoiiiK  in 
th,.  opposite  direction.  C'oUimhus  in  his 
voyage  t..  America  had  tosail  against  Loth 


1.1 

as  waM's      The  water  itseh   mo^,s  l,„u  ,rd 

very  httle,  l„n  the  wave  lorn,  l,aeeMhro„K'h 
llu-  water  Kreal  distances  As  th,.  wave 
appnuches  the  shore  where  the  water  is 
sliallow,  It  mereasis  in  h.-i^'ht  and  ,|ecreas<s 
'"  ''"•"I'll  '"'til  the  top  p.rtion.  which 
owniK  to  ihe  friction  of  the  Iow.t  part  on 
llie  bottom,  moves  f.ist.T,  linallv  ImIIs  with 
a  blow  on  the  shor...  making  /.r,-„/,vr..  .,r  -iirf. 
Tldei.  Tides  an.  |».rio,|ie  moviments  of 
the  water  that  occur  over  th,'  ..ceati  in 
e.stnanes,  and  m  ;.„„„.  i,,,y»  .„„|  j,,,,,,      ^^ 

most  placi's,  thi.  whole  surface  of  the  wat.-r 
rises  ;,n,l  falls  twice  each  day,  with  an  inter- 
val of  twelve  h.nirs  and  twcntv-five  minutes 
between  hi^h  tides.  When  the  water  is 
risinn  we  call  it  //,.,.,/  lUc.  when  it  is  nowine 
seaward  we  call  it  flib  tiU-. 
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Ihanram  thini 
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lit  tinti- 


the  currents  and  the  winds  until  he  finally 
came  within  the  inlluence  of  the  trade-winds 
wfiich  blew  him  along  to  the  island  of  San 
balvador. 


'Ill'  f,>rm:i 
.'/  tu'uf  m(Un 

Cause  of  Tides.  Ti.lcs  are  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  m-xm  .and  the  sun  \t 
the.  time  of  the  new  moon,  when  both  the 
sun  and  the  moon  are  on  the  same  side  of 
tlic  earth,  they  .ire  dniwiuK  In-  the  force  of 
Kravitation  m  the  s.ame  line.  At  this  time 
the  tide  is  much  higher  that  at 
those  times  in  the  month  when 
the  m(;on    is    drawinj;   along   one 
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Fonnation  of  Waves.  The  water  of  the 
ocean  is  not  only  in  motion  thrcjugh  this 
■system  of  occr.  .currents,  but  it  also  has  two 
other  motions,  known  as  -^ave,  and  tides 

Wav-es  are  formed  by  the  friction  be- 
tween the  wmd  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
causing  the  latter  to  rise  and  fall,  „nd  tl,u« 
lomung  crests  and  troughs  which  are  known 


"I  "f  li.Iri 
■m,l  lull  „ 


<U    .1    /()«,. 


Ime   and   the  sun   .along  another.     At    full 
moon,   when  the  sun  is  .)n  one  side  of  the 


'--■© 


Diagram 


hiK  formation  of  tides  at  full  moan. 
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tarth  anil  the  moon  im  ilir  otluT,  thiTi' 
is  al*i  a  viTV  hijih  ti.lf.  Sailcirs  iiwd  to 
kiKnv  whill  hiK'll  tick'  will  he.  »p  as  tn  take 
aiKarita),'!'  cif  it  for  unttTinK  "r  U'avinj;  i»irts 
with  shallow  harliours 


csst'ls 


f  t-artli.  atl'l 

n  at  M,  aii'I 

A   an. I    I' 


The  (ol|.>wini;  is  Di 

(ilanatinn  of  t!u-  tiili-s; 

l.it   K  ii|iial  Ihr  altraitioi 

M  c(niul  thr  allractioii  of  il 

M'    fhi-   atlra.liori    ..f   Ihi'    ii 

Siiui'  Ihc  ilisi;,,,,,'  ()  H  is  less  than  ()  A  or  ()  t', 

M  is  ^Tratir  tlian  M'.      Ilin.c  i;   M  is  I,  ss  than 

i;   M'.  anil  hinir  the  water  at   H  is  litililcr  than 
at  A  or  C,  i.e. .has  Irss  s|iiTilic  j;ravily,  ami  will 

hr  httrii  hv  thf  siirroiiniiiiiy,'  luavicr  water. 

A«ain.  lit  !•:  .■.piul  tin.  attraclion  of  the  i-artli 
an. I  M  ,i|iial  th..  attraiti..n  ..f  tin-  m.>.in  at  H', 
an. I  M'  ..iiiial  tin-  attrarti.m  of  tin.-  ni.ion  at  X 
or  C 

Sincu  thi'  .listanw.  O  H'  is  j;rcatcT  than  the 
ihslanL-e  O  A'  or  U  C.  M  is  i.ss  than  M'.  Il.n.  i- 
E+.M  is  li'ss  than  K^M'.  ami  hence  the  water  at 
B'  is  lighter  ..r  has  less  spechic  uravitv  than  at 
A'  or  C.  an.l  is  lifle.l  liy  the  stirr.atn.linj;  heavier 
water. 

High  and  Low  Tide;    Tidal   Bores.     The 

dilTerence  lietwcen  hijjh  and  low  w.itor  varies 
in  amount  in  (litTi-reiU  places.  In  inclosed 
seas  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lialtic. 
there  is  practically  no  tide,  while  in  others 
there  is  a  change  of  several  feet.  The 
highest  tides  ;irc  fnuntl  in  funnel-shaped 
inlets  like  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  head  of 
which  they  reach  a  height  of  more  thtm  lift\- 
feet  above  low-water  mark.  On  };ently 
sloping  shores  the  advancint;  or  retreating 
tide  may  extend  over  a  great  breadth  .if 
surface  —  perhaps  a  mile  or  more.  On 
steep  shores  very  little  land  is  exposed  be- 
tween high  tide  and  low  tide. 

The  title  rushing  in  ;tnd  out  of  the  mouths 
of  estuaries  prevents  the  sediment,  or  iletri- 
tus  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  accu- 
mulating there,  ;md  helps  to  keep  harbours 


siillieieiitiv  deip  for  the  use  of  large 
In  some  istiiaries  the  tide  adv.niees  m  a 
series  of  g.eat  w.ives,  *,  that  the  tini.-  I.e- 
twi'iii  l.iw  and  high  water  is  .,nlv  .1  lew 
minutes.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  .1 
liJM  hon:  and  is  p,irtieul.irly  wi'll  .I.mI.ih  ; 
at  the  mouths  of  the  .SeilU',  th.-  ^■allgtse- 
kiang,  ,111.1  the  .\tna/..il 

,\i7,  siioKi':  roKMs 

Depotiti  Made  by  Waves  and  Tides.    Waves 

.111.1  ti.les  ar..  cnstautlv  wearing  ,wmv  the 
1.111. 1  ,111.1  iiioving  the  detritus  pi-.i,luce<l  by 
their  own  work  .ir  brought  t.i  them  bv  rivers. 
.\n  accumulation  of  detritus  al.mg  the  shore 
f.irms  ,1  be.ich. 

If  the  beach  is  iHbbly,  the  |i.  bMes  are 
washed  back  an.l  forth  and  rubbe.I  together 
until  they  are  w..m  into  s:  nd.  The  liner 
.lelritus  is  carrie.l  int.i  deep  water  and 
there  de|» .sited,  while  much  .if  the  coarser 
is  swept  along  the  shore  and  temi«..:irily  de- 
pisited  there.  The  detntu--  ile|»isite.l  .iff- 
shore  Sfimetimes  forms  shall.iws  in  the 
ocean,  or  builds  up  continental  sheKes  ol{ 
coasts.  It  is  over  these  shall,  .ws  that  lish 
are  most  abundant.  The  Orand  Banks  off 
.Vcwfoundl.in.I,  the  great  fishing  ground  fur 


A  uii.ill  I'nirli      Tlie  action  (yf  the  wati't ,,,  „,,„,„^ 

.i.v.i;-  lite  rocky  ilion: 

Canadian  vessels,  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  .1   shallow  area  on  a  continental  shelf. 

On  gently  sloping  shores  there  is  usually  a 
beach  which  mtiy  be  miles  in  length.  Some- 
times on   such    coasts  an   .accumulation  of 
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1  for 


dctriliis  is  l.uilt  upat  some  liistam-i'  ir..m  tli.- 
shim,  whii-h.  whvii  it  rraclus  ilu' surl.m  ..f 
till- water  iVirnis  ri  /.,/rnVr /v,i, /i.  Hi  twi ,  ii  111,- 
barrier   bcath  and  thu    sliorc    line    tlitru  is 


ni.iti      ,1    .,,    tlli'ir    louri  l.iti.iii       |1„  v    ,.,„ 
KPivv  ,„,Iy  when'  till'  Hat.r  w  u.irtn  mM  ,vin. 

tinil.llK-    Ml    IllDlir.n 

S.nu'  111  tins.'  oiral  islan.ls.  ..,|i,.riany 
ill  till'  I'aiilii'  I  livaii,  ,iiv  itiiin- 
"r  l.ss  rilln-sha|K-il.  with  a  fpiiil 
l"«IV<il'  waliT,  iirl.n;i».n.  itisiiKv 
Such  a  c-nral  i-ilaiiil  i^  kiinwn 
"^  an  .iloll,  anil  is  hdirviil  ti> 
havi-  licH'n  li.rmiil  In-  thr  ii.ral 
I"ilvps  hiiililiii,;  ,,  ,.,.,,,-  ,.,r,„|,„| 
ail  islaml,  which  l";;.ni  i..  sink- 
si' iwly  as  the-  aiiiin.ils  c.inliii 
ni.l  In  liuilil. 

Ancient  Shore  Forms.     Some 


"i  l.nii|,.,nc.' 

is    l-\|i.,s,-,l 


■  '-  li,.  Mil  „l,n„;  „  ,,„,; 
usually  a  L,i;„„i,  „f  mmc  or  less  quiet 
water  into  which  a  river  llims.  The  l.arrier 
liearh  is  somelimes  l.roken  e\  ery  few  niiles 
liy  a  narrow  channel,  which  makes  it  fwssilile 
f'lr  the  lannon  to  he  nseil  .-is  a  h.-irhonr. 

Sea  Caves  and  Promontories.     Where  the 

w.-ives  l.re.-ik  with  lorce  ,-it  the  foot  of  steep 

.ind  r«-kv  clilTs,  thi->-  often  wear  ,-iway  little 

les  called  e;-fH.t.     Oivcs  f'ormei  1 

'    '  uinierous  alontj  the  cn.ist  of 

Ihe  .-.lit  K.cks  bnrderinR  .-i  body  of  water 
are  worn  away  more  rapidly  than  the  hard 
rocks,  and  the  I.itter  often  project  as  lu\i,! 
lan.h-  or  pwmonlorUs.  The  end  of  such  a 
promontory  is  usually  called  a  mpi:  Capes 
an-  .-ilso  sometimes  built  of  sand,  where  the 
waves  and  currents  build  a  sand-spit  out 
into  the  w.'itcrs. 

Work  of  Corals.  In  the  warmer  r.-Kions 
of  the  world,  as  about  Florida,  there  are 
many  islands  and  reefs  built  up  under  t'-e 
w.-iter  from  the  bodies  of  small  anim.ils 
known  as  corah.  .\s  thev  grow  upward 
they    die    below,    leaving    the    stony    coral 


'I'll' 

co\<-reil    by    water 

III  such  .-I  ease  the   land    lonns 

Whieh    have    been    inaile    bv    Ihe 

'l..ri,fTii~, —  ile|iosits  from  the  waters,  or  by 
the  cuttiii),'  of  the  waves,  .n-e 
left  as  evidene<-s  of  tin-  former  presenee 
ol  the  water.  .\  knowledge  oi  the  l.niil 
forms  built  by  the  waves,  tides  and  currents 
en.-ibles  us  to  e.xpkiin  the  historv  of  many 
rcKions  which  were  once  covered  by  w,-iter 
hut  from  which  the  water  has  now  disai>- 
pcared.  Thes..  old  forms  ,-,re  found  in  m.inv 
parts  ol    the  world,   bul    some  of  ihe  best 


11/'  ;.)■ 

ill  I'tin, 


.1  siiKi;;  h-iU-l,   in  .V.Ti  />rii,i,i,-iVi-  /ill.,, 

i-tiiniil,it,:l  tt-triliis.      XoU'  lite  /.;;;,',ii,  htinii.i  u 

examples  are  about  Great  S,-ilt  Lake,  in  Utah, 
where  the  old  shores  ri.se  in  pl.-ices  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
showins;  its  former  Rreat  extent. 
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.VV7/.  GLACIFRS 
What  a  Glacier  Is.     A  very  IraiR  tiim-  ago, 
thi-   nortlK-ni   |>arts  nf   Xnrth  America  and 
Euidijc  were  covurc'J  Iiy  a  j,'aat  mass  iif  ice 


77(f  wivi-cttt  slwrr  of  dipr  liUntc, 
II  Itf'adUnd  and  tin  iWiMij 

similar  tn  that  now  found  alioiit  the  soutli 
ix)lc,  and  that  covering  most  of  Greenland. 
These  great  masses  are  known  as  continental 
gljciers.  The  work  they  did  in  changing  the 
slia|x>  of  the  land  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  smaller  glaciers 
occupying  the  upper  portions  of  river  valleys 
in  liritish  Columbia  and  in  Switzerland. 

The  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  which,  for  many 
years,  has  been  packed  into  ;i  solid  mass  by 
its  own  weight,  very  much  as  a  boy  can  pack 
soft,  white  snow  into  a  hard,  bluish  snow- 
ball. 

Work  of  Glaciers.  Kl.-iciers  .are  not  sta- 
tionary, but  move  slowly  outward  o\er 
the  land,  scraping  and  scratching  it  as  they 
go.  Large  rocks  are  picked  up  and  bodily 
carried  along;  small  rocks  are  nibbed  to- 
gether and  ground  to  pieces ;  while  the  frag- 
ments in  the  bottom  of  the  ice  scrape  o\  it 
the  land,  leaving  scratches  in  the  rocks, 
which  show  the  direction  in  which  tlie  ice 
moved.  The.sc  are  to  be  seen  at  manv  places 
in  Ontario,  wlierevcr  rock  surface  is  e.\])osed 
Kegions  that  have  been  covered  by  .glaciers 
have  thus  lost  a  large  part  of  the  soil  that 
was  once  formed  by  the  slow  weathering  of 
the  rocks.     The  hilltops  have  been  rounded. 


and  the  \l-v  .is  it  melted  has  left  the  deposits 
scattered  irrc^gularly  over  the  land,  particu- 
larly in  the  river  valleys. 

Uoraines.  Where  the  ice  melted  at  one 
pl.ice  for  a  considerable  time,  great  masses 
of  unsorterl  detritus  of  m.iny  kinds  and  of 
all  sizes,  from  very  line  ]«wder  or  rock  flour 
to  bouldiTs  ;is  large  as  a  small  house,  were 
left.  This  formed  an  irregular  ridge  known 
.'IS  a  tcrminiil  moraine. 

A  broad  band  of  old  moraines  e.xtends 
through  centr.al  Ontario  from  Trenton,  west- 
ward into  the  Counties  of  \Vellington  and 
\V,alerlo<]. 

Lakes  and  Waterfalls  Due  to  Glaciers. 
innumerable  little  lakes  fill  the  depressions 
scooped  in  the  rock  or  lying  between  the 
mor.-iines  or  accumulations  of  sand.  In 
northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  there  are  thou- 
sands of  such  lakes.  As  the  glaciers  retreated 
and  rivers  began  to  flow,  the£3  gradually 
deepened  their  channels,  cutting  down  in 
many  places  to  hard  rocks  lying  below  a 
thin  accumulation  of  glacial  deposit.  At 
such  points  waterfalls  were  formed.  These 
furnish  power  for  mills  of  various  kinds, 
especially    in  eastern    Canada. 


A  tulf^f',  rtuntdid  and  scratched  by  a  gliKU-r. 

Soil  Formed  by  Glaciers.  The  detritus 
left  l)v  glaciers,  as  it  weathers,  forms  very 
rich  soil,  because  it  is  made  up  of  so  many 
kinds  of  rock.  Here  and  there,  in  places, 
however,  the  glacier  moved  over  very  hard 
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rock,  thus  prnduciiif;  gn-,it  nuinhcrs  ol  bc.ul- 
dcrs  which  still  cover  the  surface  in  many 
places,    and   s(j    render    it    diflieiilt     Im    till. 
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Some  of  the  l.oulders  wi^re  (lei)osited  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  place  where  the\- 
were  formed. 

Valley  Glaciers.  \'allcy  fZ/c/fo,  like 
those  of  Switzerland,  liritish  Columbia, 
and  Al.iska.  also  carry  deposits  scattered 
al(.n);  their  sides,  which,  when  the  glacier 
tnelts,  form  lalcral  iiinranu-s. 
These  gl.aciers  <iften  c;irr\-  manv 
streaks  of  ghicial  dejiosit  down 
the  centre  of  the  ice,  showing 
where  the  lateral  moraines  of 
two  streams  of  ice  came  together. 
These  united  lateral  morainesave 
known  as    nidiial  incruiucs. 


temiHTatutv,  and  moisture  arc  liest  suited  to 
furnishing  them  the  fooil  necessary  tor  their 
growth.  The  character  of  the  clim.ite  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  growing  si'.ason  ;  ;(nd 
tile  length  of  the  growing  season  deter- 
inines  the  distrilmtion  of  the  various  sjieeies 
of  jilants  o\-er  the  world;  for  some  plants 
grow  in  a  few  weeks,  while  others  reciuire 
many  months.  We.  therefore,  find  plants 
varying  widely  in  their  character  from  the 
polar  regions  toward  the  hot  l>elt. 

Vegetation  Regions.  Since  the  tiaturi'  of 
the  vi'getatioil  de|ienils  mainlv  u])ou  tlie 
amoimt  of  heat  and  moisture,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  great  classes  of  \igetation 
ri'gions:  forcsls,  in  which,  owing  to  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  heat  atld  moisture,  tlie 
trees  grow  high  aliove  the  grasses  and  shruhs 
and  other  forms,  of  plant  life;  ,;'rii.v.v/,;ij,/,v, 
in  which  grass  abounds,  hut  where,  owing  to 
insufficient  moisture,  trees  are  practically 
absent,  except  perhaps  along  the  rivers;  and 
i!cs<-rts,  in  which,  since  there  is  little  moisture, 
plant  life  is  ver\-  scarce,  e.sceot  the  prickly 


-V17//.     DlSTRIIimOX 
OF    I'l.AXTS 
Where  Plants  Grow.    The  land 
on  which  we  dwell,  tlic  water  of 
the  ocean,  rivers,  and  lakes,  ami 
even  the  air,  furnish   homes  fi  ir 
enormous  numbers  of  different 
kinds  of  plants.     .Many  of  these 
plants  are  of  great  importance, 
because  they   furnish    us   the  materials  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  liecause  they 
S€r\-e  as  frod  for  animals. 

Land  plants  thrive  best  where   the  soil, 


A  valley  glacier  in  Ike  Rocky  MounUiins.     Thr  Literal  tnotMitc 
deposits  are  on  each  side. 

forms  like  our  spring  sage  brush  and  cacti. 
The  most  luxuriant  forests  are  the  tropical 
forests  found  in  the  hot  belt.  Between  the 
hot   belt   ard    the    temperate    belt,    where 
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the  rainy  season  comes  only  once  a  year,  we 
find  much  oiwn  grassland,  known  as  savan- 
nas.    The  well-watered  ixjrtions  of  the  tem- 


A  deme  joml  growth,  in  British  Columbia. 

peratc  region  have  extensive  forests;  the 
rainless  parts  are  deserts;  while  between  the 
desert  and  the  forest  areas  are  the  temper- 
ate grasslands,  or  steppes.  In  the  north 
cold  cap,  where  the  growing  sea- 
son is  short,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive boggy  area  known  as  the 
htiidra,  in  which  grasses  and 
mosses  grow  in  abundance.  The 
coldest  polar  regions  consist  of 
barren,  icy  wastes  where  few 
plants  grow. 

Vegetation  and  Altitude.     As 
the  climate  changes,  becoming 

colder   as  we   ascend   a  moun- 
tain  or  a   high  plateau,  so  the 

vegetation    changes    with     the 

altitude,  even  in  the  hot  belt. 

Wemayfind  the  plants  of  several 

different   vegetation    regions   on 

mountain,  while  the  top  of  the 


year  round.  Thus,  mountains  may  form 
little  plant  islands,  banded  from  foot  to 
summit  with  widely  different  forms  of  xege- 
tation. 

Vegetation  and  Slopes.  Winds  are  the 
great  carriers  of  moisture,  and  since  it  is 
moisture  that  determines  the  difference  be- 
tween a  desert,  a  grassland,  and  a  forest, 
anything  that  causes  the  winds  to  lose  their 
moisture  greatly  affects  vegetation.  The 
windward  side  of  mountain  ranges  which 
receive  the  moisture-laden  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  is  usually  f,>rcsted.  The  leeward  side, 
being  dry,  may  be  as  barren  as  a  desert,  as 
m  Utah  and  other  western  states.  Low- 
lands, if  situated  in  the  moist  regions  of  the 
world,  usually  contain  great  numbers  of 
lakes,  bogs,  or  swamps. 

In  a  hill  country,  the  gentler  slopes  are 
usually  devoted  to  crops  and  grass  fields, 
while  the  steeper  slopes  are  given  over  to 
forests  and  to  grass  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  Crops  planted  on  hillsides  are  liable 
to  be  washed  out  during  a  heavy  rain.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  have  hillsides  devoted 
to  vegetation  that  covers  the  ground  closely, 
such  as  grass  or  trees. 
Since  vegetation  renders  the  soil  jxjrous 


any    high 
.      -    ...^   mountain 
may  be  snow-capped  and  an  ice  desert  the 


temperate  grassland  with  scattered  groups  of  trees. 

and  prevents  it  becoming  hard,  rain-water 
soaks  readily  into  the  ground.  It  oozes 
out  again  slowly,  feeding  the  streams,  regu- 


Till-:  I'Kixcipi.Ks  oi-  (;i;(,,,i<.\i'HV 


The  conditions  arr  .... 
i,vtation    produces 


latin.;  llnir  How.  provcntinj;  llooils  due  to 
St.. ini  water,  and  retardinj;  the  washini; 
.l..wn  ..f  s..il  int.i  the  vallevs. 

Tropical  Forests.     Tlie  tropical  f.>rests  are 
111.'  regions  n{  the  densest  vegetation  in  the 
"..rill.     As  they  lie  near  the    heat   cjuator 
witli  its  almost  daily  rains,  they  h.ive  abun- 
dant moisture.     The  warmth   is  (jreat    anil 
the  sunshine  ample, 
lav.mral.k'    that    the 
wliat  .are    known   as 
tropical    iiiiiglcs.     In 
.iddition  to  the  trees, 
which   m,iy  yr.HV    to 
a    ,i;rcat    hei.Liht.    tlie 
.ground    is   covei.  d 
with    i^M-assi'S    and 
Inishes.  ,ind  over  the 
trees  and  an  )iind  their 
trunks  twine  cree]KTS 
..lid  the  rootsof  plants 
that   take  their   f.xid 
from  the  ,iir.     .\s   a 
result,     the    tropical 
for.'st     is    dark    and 
.1,'loomy.      The   great- 
est are  those  of  Ceii- 
tr.i!      .\merica.      tlu' 
.\ina>;..n.   the  t'on^. .. 
.•in.l  the  i:ast  Indies, 
The  forms  of  vefjeta- 
ti.in  Rrowini,'  in  these 
forests    are    for    the 
most  part  unfamili,ir 

to  people  livinif  in  Canada,  Tlie\-  include 
many  trees  like  the  banana,  jilantain,  hr.'.a.I- 
fruit,  and  cocoa-nut  ])alm,  which  fumi.sli  f.io.l 
to  the  native  jicoples.  The  rubber  tree  of 
the  tropical  forests  furnishes  us  crude  rubber. 
The  best  dye-woods  and  most  v.alu.ible  cab- 
inet woods  come  from  these  re),nons,  as  do 
nlso  the  c.nimon  spices,  such  as  cloves,  nut- 
meg, ciniiam..ii,  Kinjjcr,  and  pepper.  The 
East  Indies,  p.articularly,  produce  an  enor- 
mous <!uantit\-  ..f  bamboo,  ,a  gi;,nt  grass 
sometimes  growing  to  :i  height  of  sixty  or 


sexenty  feet.  It  is  used  in  warious  ways  the 
world  over,  especi,illy  in  the  manufacture 
of  cane  funiiture. 

Savannas.     Tlie  regions  near  the  tiortlu:m 

anil  southern  tropics,  as  we  ha\e  seen.  lia\-e 

but  one  iviiny  season  a  ycir.    At  that  time. 

.ill  vc.getation  bursts  forth  and  grows  abun- 

.l,nitl\-  f..r  a  few  weeks,  and  the  whole  region 

is  co\,T.',l   with   .green  gr.ass  ,and   blooming 

llowers.      Whin    tli.'    rain    stops,   everything 

lines   u])   and    turns 

brown  and  gray:  but 

the  grass  retains  its 

nourishment       when 

drie.l,   and   furnishes 

food  for  c;ttle. 

Tlie.se  gr,assy  re- 
gions,known  ;is.sii;'i!i(. 
'.M.v.  .are  found  in  Cen- 
tr,il  .\merica,  in  the 
\allev  of  the  I  )rinoco 
(where  they  are 
known  as  //.ij;,.,v), 
s.  .nth  of  the  wet 
jnngli'S  of  the  .\ma- 
zoii  (where  the\-  are 
called  fampos),  ju.st 
north  and  south  of 
the  wet  jungles  of 
Africa,  in  south-east- 
ern .\sia,  and  in 
n.irthern  .\ustralia. 

Temperate  Forests. 
In  the  .Vorthcrn 
Hemisphere  the  belt  of  temtXTatc  forest 
incln.Iesmany  kindsof  trees:  in  the  northern 
ixirtion,  mostly  e\ergreens  such  as  pines  and 
spruces;  in  the  southern  portion,  largely  de- 
ciduous trees  such  as  oaks,  m:iples,  etc.  The 
southern  [mrtion  of  this  region,  which  borders 
on  the  tropics,  is  sometimes  called  the  sub- 
tropical forest,  because  most  of  its  trees  do 
not  thrive  where  the  tempcniturc  is  even 
cool. 

The  people  of  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
Uvu    in    the    region    of    temperate    forests, 
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though  the  forests  have  largely  disapix-arcd. 
This  regi.jii  has  aliund,  nt  rains,  well  dis- 
triliuted  throughr  jt  the  year,  and  in  those 
parts  where  the  sunshine  and  the  rainfall 
are  both  ahun.l.mt,  as  thev  are  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  belt,  we  find  ImhIi  de- 
ciduous  and  evergreen  trees. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  plant  life 
that  grows  in  the  temperate  forest  region 
the  people  ean  carry  on  almost  e\erv  i»)ssi' 
l.le    occupation.     Agriculture,   grazing,    and 


the  area  where  the  westcTly  wind 
of  its  moisture  on  a  mountain  1>; 
in  the  tr.ide-winil  belts  wliere  the 
less  wind    blows  constantlv  over 


.53 

loses  must 

irrier)  and 

nioisture- 

the  land. 


Palmetto  trc„  in  ,i  !:«b-lropic.il  j.irest. 

lumbering  deiiend  entirely  uixm  the  distri- 
bution and  kind  of  plants.  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  its  natural  riches  and  because  of 
Its  healthful  climate,  the  temperate  forest 
region  produces  a  large  portvm  of  tlie  food 
products  of  the  world.  Hence,  the  most 
progressue  nations  as  well  as  the  <lensest 
population  of  the  world  live  on  the  belt  of 
k'ni^^crutc  forests. 

Arid  Deserts;  Oases.  In  the  interior  of 
the  Cuiuinents  and  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  great    mountain  ranges  (particularly  in 


A  -S>ijmVi  ..iit-  with  i/v  liLint^in^  moss. 

as  in  North  Africa  and  Peru,  we  have 
regions  of  arid  deserts,  where  but  little  vege- 
tation grows.  These  are  occupied  chieflv 
liy  wandering  people,  dependent  upon  the 
Hocks  which  they  drive  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  food. 

Where  vegetation  e.-cists  in  the  desert,  it 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  spiny  or  fleshy 
cacti,  the  sage  brush,  or  similar  plants.  In 
the  few  places  where  water  comes  to  the 
surface,    foinn'ng  natural   camping  grounds 


Pnu-  t:r<i;(//i  /„  „  temperate  forest  region. 

for  people  moving  through  the  desert,  and 
furnishing  w.ater  for  the  soil,  we  have  small, 
fertile  spots  known  as  oases.  The  oases 
within  the  Sahara  Desert  are  so  importanf 
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that  they  an-  bctti-r  known  than  many  large 
t'    -US  in  more  densely  inhabited  regions. 
^ppes  and  Prairies.     In  the   tempirate 


Desert  vegetation. 

belts,  lying  between  the  temiierate  forests 
on  the  one  side  and  the  arid  deserts  on  the 
other,  are  regions  of  semi-arid  country  in 
which  the  rainfall  is  between  ten  and  twent> 
mches.  These  regions,  or  slcppcs.  are  natural 
grassl.mds  and  great  grazing  countries.  Tli.' 
population  is  rather  thinly  scattered,  but 
with  increased  use  of  irrig.ation,  by  means  of 
which  water  is  si'cured  for  plant  growth, 
grazing  is  gr.adually  gi\ing  place  to  agricul- 
ture. ^  A  large  part  of  the  western  plains  in 
the  Uniteil  States  is  a  steppe  region,  but  tile 
great  stepiK'  land  is  east,  west,  and  north 
of 'the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Eurasi.i.  Stepjx's 
also  exten<l  over  a  considerable  jxirtion  of 
South  America,  Soutli  .\frica,  and  eastern 
.Australia,  in  all  of  which  regions  grazing  is 
an  imfjortant  industry. 

To  the  north  tjf  the  steppe  region  in  Xorth 
.America,  'le  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Xorth- 
West.  Here  the  rain-fall  is  from  12  to 
20  inches  and  is  sufficient  to  provide  for 
profitable  agriculture  and  not  merely  for 
grazing. 

Tundra  and  Ice  Deserts.  As  we  go 
toward  the  poles  from  the  temperate  re- 
gions, the  vegetation  gradually  becomes 
dwarfed  and  the  trees  fewer.     Finally  trees 


and  bushes  are  left  behind,  and  we  come  to 
a  region  in  which  only  berries,  mosiies,  and 
i|inck-blooming  plants  grow  in  a  thin  sur- 
face layer  of  soil  from  which  the 
fn.ist  has  melted.  This  region 
is  known  as  the  liiinlra.  or  harrcn 
Uh.Is.  It  is  occujiied  largely  by 
wild  aiiim.als,  and  by  hunting 
trilies  who  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  trmiierate  forests  or  on  the 
sea-shore  in  winter,  .and  hunt  in 
tile  forests  in  summer.  The 
IK'ople  wander  from  place  to 
place  anil  live  in  homes  that 
can  111-  easily  moxed. 

In  the  Xorthern  Hemisphere, 
north  of  the  tundra  and  on  the 
border  of  the  frozen  deserts, 
dwell  the  Eskimos,  who  live  entirelv  u|x>n 
.animal  food  ol)tained  chiellyfrom  the  ocean. 


A  view  of  the  Mile  and  the  Pyramids. 

In  the  vast  ice  fields  of  the  frozen  desert 
about  the  north  and  south  |joles,  no  people 
can  live. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  .ANIMALS 


Poistty  nj  popiiiitiott    ,t,id 

XIX.  DrSTRIBUTIOX  OF  AXIMALS 
Dependence  of  Animals  upon  Plants.    The 

distribution   nf  animals   o\-ct   the   world  is 
closely  related  to  the  distribution  of  plants- 
for  all  animals  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  plants  for  their  food,  '.\nimals  that 
live  solely  on  plants  are  called  !,crl„!vro:,s 
.Animals.  like  the  great    cat  family  which 
includes  the  lion  and  the  ti.ijer,   live  upon 
other  animals,   and  are   called   can.hvroiis 
But,  as  the  \-ictims  that  funiish  tliem  fond 
deix'nd  upon  Rr.ass  and  vegetation  for  their 
sustenance,  ,)l,ints  are  of  importance  to  them 
also.      Other  anim.als,  in- 
cluding   man,     eat    both 
p'mtand  animal  food,  and 
.     c.-iUed  omiiirorfuts. 

.\nim.als  also  need  shel- 
ter and  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth.  Some  animals, 
like  seals  and  certain  birds, 
movf.  from  place  to  place 
with  the  season  so  as  to 
secure  food  and  comfort. 


^  Poup  of  moose. 


Jistrihiilimt  «f  ,HIJ  imim.il.i. 

Others,  living  in  the  or.  ,n,  swim  freely  from 
place  to  place,  rc-maining  usually  in  waters 
ol  a  certain  temix-n.ture.  Other  anim.-ds 
"Sain,  like  the  corals  of  which  we  ha\-e 
siioken,  and  oysters  and  clams,  lix-e  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  in  its  shallower  parts 
and  arc  dependent  upon  the  waters  that  moye 
liy  them  lor  their  food. 

Relation  of  Animal  Characteristics  to  Re- 
gions. We  may  study  the  distribution  of 
animals  according  to  whether  they  live  in 
the  deserts,  the  grasslands,  or  the  forests 
In  the  grasslands,  the  larger  animals  include 
our  common  cattle,  the 
many  forms  of  deer  and 
antelope,  .and  the  buffa- 
loes which  formerly  lived 
in  such  great  numbers  in 
North  America.  In  the 
tropical  forests,  we  find 
apes,  bats,  and  many  of 
the  animals  that  live  al- 
most entirely  on  nuts  and 
fruits.     In    the  outskirts 
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Thr  i-o\^:tc  oj  th.- 


of  the  forests  and  the  grass- 

l.-mils,  ari'  founri  the  carnivo- 
rous six'cies,  which  prey  on  the 

animals  of  Ijoth  these  regions. 

They    are    often    tile    colour 

of   the   grass   in   which    they 

live,  and    so   lie  in  wait    for 

their  prey  without  being  seen. 
The  animals  of  the  desert 

are     nearly     all     a    grayisli- 

brown,  to  resemble  the  desert 
region  itself.  (If  these  the 
coyotes  and  the  prairie-ilogs, 
the  gophers  of  our  western 
plains,     are     excellent     illustrations. 

In  the  steppe  region,  where  the  land  is 
brown  during  the  dry  season,  the  animals  are 
a  bri.^'hter  brown.  In  the  tropical  forests, 
many  of  the  insects  and  birds  are  green,  like 
the  vegetation  about  them.  The  green  par- 
rots,   sometimes    kejjt 

as  pets,  and  the  many- 
coloured  humming- 
birds of  South  Amer- 
ica, are  tropical  forest 
dwellers. 

The  polar  bear  and 
other  arctic  animals 
are  white  like  the  snows 
in  which  they  live. 
Others,  like  the  arctic 
fo.xand  the  bird  known 


A  group  of  buffaloes. 


of  Alad-a. 
as  the  ptarmi,gan,  are  white 
in  winter,  but  change  their 
colour  m  summer  when  the 
.snow  has  disapiX'ared.  The 
protective  value  of  this  rela- 
tion of  colour  to  region  is 
obvious. 

Animal  Regions  and  Re- 
semblances. It  has  been 
found  better,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals in  accordance  with  their 
""''■'"  '"""■"■'■  general  resembl.inccs.  All  of 
N'orth  .\mcrica  north  of  Central  America, 
all  of  Eurasia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
Africa  north  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  have 
many  animals  which  are  alike.  These  are 
the  bear,  the  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  etc.  This  area,  which  is  sometimes 
groujied  as  one  animal 
includes  the 
■atcr  pjortion  of  the 
land  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  animals  in 
the  extreme  north  are 
very  much  alike ;whilc 
toward  the  south  they 
vary  more  widely. 

It  is  probable  that 
since  very  early  times 
the  great  land  masses  of 
the    earth     have     been 


;_^  groujiec 
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situated  in  tho  Xnrthom  Ilimisphirc.  anil  that 
liiTi-  tin-  pnm  ipal  tyi„-s  cf  animal  htV  were  ,1,- 
vTl..|„,l  TliiTi-  is  also  <vi,lenci.  that  Eurasia 
ha.l  land  iiinnicti.m  at  various  tini.s,  for  lonuir 
ol^ortiT  |icrio,ls,  with  .\nrth  AnuTica  on  the 
one  hanrl,  anil 
with  northern 
Afriea  on  the 
otlur:henee,at 
till  se  limes  the 
ajiinnh;  f.ntn 
tie'  north  ini- 
;:rLi,(!  south- 
warrl ,  and  vice 

North  Amer- 

ican  and  Eur- 

asianRegions. 

Northern  .North  America,  however,  has  so 
tnany  aniinals  that  .are  diileretit  fr.,m  those  of 
northern  l-urotx.'  .and  .\sia  that  it  is  usually 
consiilered  .as  a  rej,'i.,n  l,y  itself,  whieh  we  may 
call  the  Xorlli  .  1  mmam  Kvi;io,i.  .\mon^'  the 
animals  which  ar<.  found  only  in  this  district 
are  the  musk-ox,  the  skunk,  the  prairie-dog. 
the  wild  turkey,  and  the  raccoon. 

Among  the  animals  which  were  once  found 
only  ill  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World 
(which  we  may  call  the  Eurasian  AVj,',,.,,), 
are  the  mole,  rat.  sheep,  goat,  and  camel! 
.\Liny  of  these  have  been  brought  to  America 


An  Alrican  Iw. 

by  the  white  people  and  are  now  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

South  American  Region.  In  Central  and 
South  .\merica,  there  are  many  forms  of  ani- 
mals found  nowhere  else  in  the  world  The 
true  monkeys,  the  ant-eaters,  the  armour- 
covered  armadillos,  'the  largest  flying  bird 
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in  the  wore  1  -the  condor,  m.my  humming- 
binls,  and  the  great  ostrich  like  bird  -the 
rhea,  are  characteristic  of  this  region,  which 
is  known  as  the  S,mlli  Aiiu-naw  Kvgioii. 
The  puma  and  the  jaguar,  both  great  cat- 
like animals,  exten.l  into  .V.irth  .Vrnerici, 
and  the  tapir  is  found  both  in  .South  .\merie,i' 
.ind  in  south-eastern  .\si,i. 

h  is  thouK-ht  that  very  loni;  a^o,  th,-  animal 
hie  o|  South  America  was  the  same  as  that  of 
North  Ainenea,  to  whieh  it  was  then  joined 
nineh  as  it  is  at  the  present  lime.  This  reeioii 
alt.Twards,  it  is  h.liev.d,  beeame  separated 
from  tlie  north  for  a  time,  and  remain.'d  s.. 
lon.i;  encniKh  to  l.rini;  about  th.'  many  dilterenees 
tliat  now  .Mst  between  the  animal  life  of   the 

two  eoiltinellts, 

Ethiopian   Region.     South  of  the  fiah.ara 
Desert,  whieh  is  so  barren  .and  dry  that  aiii 
mals  cannot  readily  migrate  .across  it,  is  the 
vast  .area  known  ,is  the   Kthiophri   Kcnimi. 
This  contains  many  animals  not  found  else- 
where.      The  I 
gre.at     hippo- 
|Jotamus,  liv- 
ing   in    the  i 
rivers     and 
swamps  of  the 
hot  regions  of 
Africa ;       the  [ 
long-necked  || 
giralTe;    the  I 
striped,  horse- 
like   zebras,  .1  cltamm.,. 
and   the  smaller  qu.aggas;  the  ostrich,    the 
largest  walking  bird  in  the  world ;  the  great 
man-like  gorilla,  and   the   chimpanzee,   liv-e 
m    this   region   only.      Hero  also  are  found 
great   numbers  of    antelopes.      JIany    ani- 
mals of  the  Ethiopian  Region  .are  also  com- 
mon m  south-eastern  Asia,     Among  others 
common  to  both  regions  arc  the   lion    the 
leopard,    the   panther,    the   hyena,    the  ele- 
phant,    and     the     rhinoceros.     These    are 
frequently  seen  in  our  menageries  and  zoo- 
logical parks. 

Oriental  Region.     In  south-eastern  .\sia 
which  lies  in  the  hot  belt,  and  therefore  has 
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an  atnin.lance  of  rainfall  an.l   vavtati.ni,  wu 
finil  airn'at  niiml«T  ..f  .-arnivimuis  animals. 
■■iiT'iiiy  ''""*•  ■''"•■I'ly  tnfntiiiiu'd.  anil   alwi 
thf    tit,'i-r.    which 
snniftinU'S  imii^ms 
far  west  anil  norlli 
iiviT  Asia  nearly  tn 
tlif    Arctic    t'ircli-. 
This     district     is 
knimn  as  the  Oricn- 
l.il  A'ciiMii,     The  is- 
lands clipst\  In  Asia, 
iiicl\idin(;   Sumatra. 
Hornco.    and    also 
the  Philippines, have 
anim.als  similar  to  those  of  this  region. 
nfT)"'  n"!'^  '•;-'i<mbl:iTKvs  between  the  animals 
ot  the   Ethiopian  ami  Oriental  reKions  seem  1m 
point  tu  a  ci.innion  origin.      .Vt;cs  ago  ni.rthen. 


IS  the  .lir.Wci/i'.ii,  A'.x,,.;,,  i„  „hich 
the  animals  are  entiri'ly  diilVrent 
frnm  any  we  have  melltinned.      In  i 
laet.  the  ililferencc  is  si)  >;reat  that^ 
this  line  ,  I  s.'p.iratiiiii  is  knnwii 
as  lI-„//,„e'.v  IhYf  .Sen  Line. 
named   after  the   eminent, 

scientist,    .MfR'd     Kvissel 

Wallace,      who      (irst 

sill  meilthereasi.il  fori 

the  ;;reat  ililferencc 
lictween  the  ani- 
mals of  the 
Oriental , 


AHi^ittors  of  [Jit-  umltic 
i/ulfi. 

Eurasia  had  a  tropical  climate 
anil  was  inhabited  by  tropical 
animals.       For  some  reason    a 
colli  pi-riod  I.ejan  to   develop 
and    these    hoat-lovinR     forms 
were  forced  to    migrate   south.    Jkc  co,„!.,r    i, 
some   to  suuth-eastern  .\^ia  and   l'"i;ai  ilvmgt,,. 
'         I   others    to       *"  ''••  i^vr/J. 
>   soutliern    Africa.      Their  re- 
turn was  prevented  in  the  one 
case  by  the  rise  of  the  Ilimn- 
layan  mountains  and  in  l 
otliirby  the  formation  of  tiiu 
^^_^.         Sahara  Desert. 

f     ^H^    j      Australian  Region. 

-Across  a  narrow  channel  of 
If  ^^^^B    I  '''^'^■P  water  which  separates 
|*3HiK_J  "icse  islands  from  those  of 
The  chimpanzTF.     the  north  Coast  of  .\iislralia 


Thi-  k'iiHg.jroty 

KcKion  anil  those  of  the  .\,istralian  ket-ion 
In  the  .Uistralian  Kegion  wc  liml  no  ani- 
mals like  those  of  anv  other  part  of  the 
world  except  the  domesticated  forms,  such 
as  horsi'S.  doRs,  sheep,  cattle,  .iiid  rabbits 
which  ha^■c  been  carried  there  by  whitJ 
men.  The  most  intcrcstinj;. 
IHTh.ips,  arc  the  tna.Timals 
which  suckle  thci  young. 
The  mamm.ils  of  .istralia 
dilTcr  from    nearp      all     the 


others,  because  they  carry  their  voung  in 
a  [»uch  of  skin  on  the  underside  of  the 
body.  The  largest  of  these  pouched  ani- 
mals, or  marsupials,  are  the  kangaroos,  which 
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can  lc:i|>  raiiiillyliy   .-.in); 

tluirstronK'hlnd  k-ifsaml 
^'nat  tails. 

lliTf  alsii  Hv  fiiiil  ani 
mals,  likf  till' duck  niolr. 
wUwh  art-  Tiiamijials,  \ii 
laya'^ts.    The  hir.ls  alw, 
ari'  iHiuliar.    Thi-lar;;isl 
ari'  till' i-assowary  ami  tin 
iniM.  I  Kith  smiiwliat  like 
till'  nstricli.    Maiiyofthi' 
liinls  arc  licautiliil,  such 
as   the  litnvcr-liiril  wliich 
huiKls  a  nest   of  Lri^hl- 
cnliniml      iil>jccts,      the 
lirilliantly  rcilourcil  ci  xk- 
a'.M.,,  ami    the  lyrc-hircl 
«hi>sc  iKcviliarly  sha[X'(l 
tail    (,'ivcs    it     its  name. 
It   is  su|)p.isnl  that  a^i  s 
a^ii  Australia,    like  Ni.rtli 
America  ami   Africa,    was 
ccmnerteil     by   land    with 
ICurasia.     Lifcon  tlii' earth 
was  at  that  time  mainlvuf 
the  kaiiKare,.)  type.    Si'me 
^reat    land    movement 
iselatcrl     Australia      from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
it  has  so   remained    until 
the  present,  ami    the  ani- 
mals throughout  this  lonj^ 
time    liavc    retained   their 
Iieculiar    and     distinctive 
characteristics. 

Domestic  Animals. 
AmonK  the  animals  which 
■■m-  most  broadly  dis- 
tributed over  the  world 
are  those  which,  like  the 
hoii.sc  dof;,  ha\c  been 
domesticated,  and  can 
live  in  various  clim.ates 
and  whose  food  man  sup- 
plies, if  it  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  anim.ils 
themselves. 

In  extremclveold  coun- 
tries where  vc'j,'etation  is 
lackins,   dogs  are  much 
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tiscil  for  rlrnwink'  Io.-kIh. 
because  thev  ,ire  hardv 
and  Ihi-  neeessarv  mini- 
mal |..,„|  can  l.e  rea.hlv 
(..n-icd.  when  it  wculd 
Ik-  im|«issdile  to  tr.ins- 
|«irt  enou);h  |.|,ii,t  f,,,,d 
lor  horses.  The  li,,use 
e.it,  another  vc  rv  wiilelv 
distributed  anim,il,  is 
hiund  almost  iiiiiMrsallv 
in  those  re);ions  occupied 
bv  white  iHiiples. 

The  horse  lives  evcry- 
w  h.Tc  except  itl  the  tun- 
dra and  cold  ilesi'rts,  in 
a  part  of  Australi.a.  .and 
111  the  c(|uatori,d  jungles 
ol  .\lrica  and  South 
.\merica.  Sheep  .ind  cat- 
tle arc  distributeil  over 
the  earth  wherever  thev 
h.ive  proved  an  advan- 
tuKe  til  man,  and  where 
food  can  be  readily  se- 
cured lor  th<'m. 

Horses,    sheep,   cattle, 
and    hofjs  are  the    must 
impirbant    of     the    tlo- 
mestic  .animals,  because 
tlK'    horse    is    the   great 
dniUK'ht    animal    of    the 
"orld,  and  the  others  are 
the  chief  food-producinj,' 
animals,     Sheef)  arc  also 
import.ant  for  their  wool, 
and  cattle  for  their  hides. 
The  camel  is  the  most 
useful  domestic  animal  in 
the  deserts  of  southwes- 
tern  .\sia  and  northern 
.Africa,     Its    feet  .ire  so 
shaped  that  they  sink  very 
little  into  tile  sand  and 
it  can  Ro  lo.ig  distances 
without  food   or   water. 
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.v.v.    THI-:  Piioi'i.H  oi-    run 

WOULD 

DUtribuUon  of  Mankind.     Thr  numtxr  of 
pi'oplr  m  the  World  is  ostim.it.il  at  marly 
T.')0o,ooo.ooo.     Mankinil  is  distrilmtiil  very 
ntu  vctily.     The  ri'Kions  of  iHrmannit  icr  on 
th.-  movimaiiis  an.l  aliout  the  piUs  an.  im- 
mhal.il.il.     Ik'siTts  contain  very  fi-w  p,..,|,l,-, 
iMi  pt  arouml  the  oasis,  an.l  the  hoi,  moisi 
Hinnlfs  als.,  are  practically  nninhaliiinl.    'I'he 
l.irpst    ininiU-rs    of    |»o- 
I'le  ari'  foinul  in  the  low 
lan.ls   near  the  sea-sliore, 
where    the    climate    is 
'lot    tcK)    severe    for    oul- 
lioor    lal>our   the    viar 
rounrl,  and  where  there  is 
suflicient  moisture  to  raise 
the    cro|js    necessary    for 
f"od.     The  most   densely 
iTihabited    region    of    the 
world,  (jutside  of   certain 
small  areas  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities,  is  in  the  low 
filains    of     south-eastern 
Asia, 

The    most     progressive 
nations  li\e  in  the  coastal 
portions  oi  the  tcmiierate 
helts,  where  the  summers 
are     not     too     hot    and      'Wwn  ilnUrtH.  .lark- 
the  winters  not  too   col,i,    and    yet    where 
there    is    enough    contrast   between    winter 
and   summer    to  make  the  climate  health- 
ful.      In   the  occupied  R'Rions  of   the  hot 
belt,  the  people  are    not    so  encrjjetic   and 
advanced  as   they  are   in   the    crK.Ier  tem- 
IK-nue    belts.       White    people  cannot    live 
permanently    in     tropical     rcRions.    except 
where  the  altitude    is  high  enough  to   gi\e 
a  cmler   and  drier  climate   than  is   found 
m  the  lowlands. 

The  White  Race.  The  largest  number 
of  people  belong-s  to  the  Oiwcajian  <  !ndo- 
European),  or  While  Race.      The  members 


of  this  race  h.ive  oval  fa«;i.,  «mntl  moiithn 
and  lips,  lari{e  narrow  noses,  and  sirai^hl 
eyes.  They  are  the  most  active,  enter- 
prising, an.l  intelli;fent  race  in  the  worl.l , 
they  spe.ili  many  lan){Ua){es  ,in(l  are  .livide.l 
ml.,  ni.iny  nati..ns.  .Some  pc^ople  of  the 
Caueasi.in  race  are  very  dark-coloured,  s., 
that  really  iw.,  jfreat  groups  of  white 
IH-ople  e.xisi  — the  dark-skinned  .-md  the 
liKht-skinne.l. 

Tile  light-skiniie.l,  such  as  the  llrilish, 
Ii^e  in  the  e.».I.r  j.ir- 
tions  (,f  the  lri.i|«Tato 
belts,  while  the  <lark- 
■skinned,  siuh  as  the 
Italians,  occupy  the 
w.irmer  ii.irts  of  this 
bc'lt  and  the  .sub-tro|)ical 
regions. 

In  the  earlier  times  the 
white  race  lived  only  in 
the  Kasteni  Hemisphere. 
I'rom  there  it  has  emigra- 
ted,  uniil  now  it  is  found 
in  all  regions  where  the 
climate  is  f.miurable  for 
pr.igress. 

Tlie  Yellow  Race.    The 
ne.it    largest    number    of 
[jeople    belongs     to     the 
Vcllmv    A',,,,-,    which    oc- 
cupies alm.ist  all  of  .\sia 
.and  northern    Euroiie'.      This  race  is  some- 
times  called     the  Moituvliaii   Race,    named 
for    .Mongolia,    in    China.      One   br.-mch  of 
this    race,    inhabiting    south-eastern    Asia, 
is    sometimis  call.d    the   Iirou;i   Race,    be- 
cau.se  of  its  deeiier  colour.     The  pc'ople  of 
the  j-ellow  race  are  of  sm.aller  stature  tlian 
th,>se  of  the  white   race,   .md  have  coar^-, 
black  hair,  small   noses,    and   small,    black 
eyes,   with   the   oiiler  comers   a    little  ele- 
\ated.      The\-   include   some    of    the    most 
backward  tribes  of  the  world  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  progressive.     The  Japanese,  Chinese 
Eskimos,  an.l  Laplanders,  all  belong  to  the 
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ytllDW  r.Ki-.      Thi- 
JaivillfHe    iiru   cxci'p- 
liiiiMl    ill    charai'tiT, 
iMinjf  l«,tli  pnijfTL's.s- 
\\e  iiiiil  ititi-rprisin^f. 
The  Red  Race.   Tlic 
liiinl  ^,'n:it  r.uf  iHlhu 
\nh  rutin  httiUni,  «.r 
Kill  A*<i("i',  siinutiim-s 
tunsiilL-R-d  ai  liiliinK- 
in^^liitlR- yelliiwRicf. 
Tho    rt'd     r.'icc     in 
f'mnci  iinlv  in  Armr- 
iiM,  and    it    iTnliiili's 
all  llif  native  |Hiipli  s 
"I  the  Wi'sti-m  llimi- 
spluTc  I'xcipt    till'    liskimi 
i)f  till'  R'd  race  haw  a   \v 
cul.iurt'tl  skin.  lony.  cnarsi',  1 
rounil  I'vcs.  anil  an-  nf  alicmt 
as  the  white  race.     Most  nf 
hut  little  civilized,  althciUKh 
niui;  to  develijp   industries, 
such    as   hasketry,    [mttery, 
and  ti   little  farming,  whieli 
will  furnish  pre iduetsnf  value 
t"  the  rest  cif  the  world. 

The  BUck  Race.  The 
fiiurth  and  last  jfreat  );r">ip 
"f  people  is  the  Black,  or 
.\\\i;ro  Race.  Their  native 
home  is  in  the  tnipie.d  rej,'ion 
of  .\frica,  and  in  .\ustralia 
and  the  ncighhourinj;  islands 
Negroes  were  formerly 
brought  to  .\merica  as 
slaves,  and  now  are  found 
in  the  warmer  portions  of 
North  .md  South  .\merica  in 
great  numbers. 

The  negroes  that  we  know 
in  this  country  have  a  dark 
brown  or  black  skin,  short, 
black,  kinky  hair,  very  broad, 
flat  nosi's,  large,  round  eyes, 
large  teeth  and   thick   lips, 
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ilJr,  II  .1/  /(,ir.., 

>s.  The  people 
•llowish,  copper- 
>laek  hair,  small, 
the  same  st.iture 
thi-  red  r.aee  are 
a  few  an  U-gin- 


Al 

and  art'  of  .iboiit  the 
same  sl.ilure  as  white 
IK'i|ile,  .\s  a  race 
Ihey  are  somewhat 
indolent,  like  other 
I«'opKs  whose  homes 
■  ■  in  tropieal  eoini- 
They  are  often 
i.ni.ulsiw  in  their  ac- 
tions, but  Ihey  are 
faithful  .indalfeetion. 
ale  to  any  one  fur 
"horn  they  e.iri'. 

In  t'enlral  .\fric.i, 

in    certain    j^irts    of 

southern  .\frie,i,  and 

if  the  islands  of  the  world  are  the 

the  negnx-s  in  many 


A  Japanese  girl. 


'■■  .'.||H  li.  III.    I< 

in  a  few 

.Vc,i;r</e,v,  who  are  liki 

ways,  but  are  much  shorter  in  Ttature.  These 
IK'ople  are  found  only  in  their  native  homes 
The  n;itives  of  .\nstr.ili,-.  belonging  to  thi' 
negro  race  are  the  lowest  and  the  least 
civilized  [X'ople  of  the  world. 
They  li\e  almost  entirely  on 
the  foiKl  to  be  obt.aincd  from 
the  wild  .mimals  and  the 
plants  about  them. 

-V.W.       THE     PliOPI.F. 
or   THE   WORLD 

{(\>ntinticd) 
Savage  People.  Every- 
where iK'ople  must  in  some 
way  secure  fcxid,  ck>thing, 
and  shelter,  but  the  manner 
of  procuring  these  necessa- 
ries dilTers  among  dilTerent 
races,  anil  even  among  dilTer- 
ent divisions  of  the  same 
r.acc. 

The  most  primitive  people 
arc  those  who  gel  their  living 
entirely  by  hunting  and 
Siiliing,  or  by  digging  edible 
roots,  or  by  gathering  the 
fruit    of    plants  that    grow 
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about  them.  These  people  we  call  savaf^e. 
There  is  no  division  of  labour  among  them; 
every  man  seeks  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
his  family  without  reference  to  others.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  men  are  the  hunters,  while 
the  women  feather  the  roots  and  carry  the  bur- 
dens. Their  homes  are  extremely  simple,  and 
many  of  these  ])!,'<  )ple  have  no  fixed  place  of 
abode. 

These  huntint^  and  fishinj^  races  are  found 
only  in  small  numl)ers  in  a  i)lace.  because  a 
larj;e  urea  is  needed  to  furnish  the  necessary 
fo(jd  for  a  few  people.  In  the  colder  regions 
they  dress  in  skins,  but,  in  the  warmer  re- 
gimis.  they  have  little 
need  of  clothing. 
Their  implements  are 
simple,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  cooking 
utensils,  spears,  clubs, 
and  other  hunting 
tools.  Some  of  them 
do  not  even  have 
the  simple  bow  and 
arrow- 
Barbarous  People. 
Thfise  people  who 
carry  on  grazing  or 
primitive  agriculture, 
that  is,  cultivate  in 
a  rudimentary  way 
small  i)lotsof  land  or  follow  flocks  and  herds 
about  the  country,  are  called  barbarians,  and 
are  more  advanced  than  savages.  People  who 
live  by  their  herds  and  wander  from  place 
to  place  are  called  nonhhls. 

Some  nomads,  for  *.'xamp]e.  the  Arabs  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  live  in  villages,  each  of 
which  is  made  up  of  a  few  families.  These 
people  carry  on  agriculture  in  a  simple 
way,  have  developed  certain  industries,  and 
have  tools  to  help  them  in  their  work.  Even 
among  these  people,  howe\-er,  there  is  little 
division  of  labour,  except  between  the  men 
and  the  women.  Each  family  or  tribe  se- 
cures for  itself  all  that  it  needs  to  sustain  life. 


Civilized  People,  'i  ^  highest  group  is 
that  known  as  civilized.  Among  civilized 
IX'ople  many  varied  industries  are  followed, 
and.  as  a  rule,  each  worker  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  one  particular  thing,  with  a  view 
to  exchanging  or  trading  the  surplus  i)rod- 
uets  f(jr  other  things  which  he  needs  or 
desires,  and  which  other  jx-ople,  for  some 
reason,  can  produce  better  or  cheaper  than 
he  can.  Tiie  larger  number  of  the  civilized 
pL-opK'  of  tile  world  live  in  the  country.  They 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  grazing, 
mining,  or   lumbering,    -occupations  which 


cannot  be  carried  on 


■Xiistralian  negro  children. 


in  densely  iK)pulated 
regions.  These  ^x-o- 
ple  live  mostly  in 
permanent  houses, 
although  in  grazing, 
and.  to  some  extent, 
in  luml)ering.  men 
leave  their  homes  for 
many  months  in  the 
ye;ir. 

Industries  ot  Civi- 
lized  People.  The 
condition  of  a  coun- 
try as  to  surface,  soil, 
climate,  coast  waters, 
etc.,  usually  deter- 
mines the  chief  nccu- 
pations  of  its  people. 


Thus,  if  the  district  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  suit- 
able climate,  ai^riciiltitrc  will  form  a  large  part 
of  the  industries  of  the  region.  If  there  are 
valuable  forests,  it  is  likely  that  many  ix'oplc 
will  be  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  trees,  get- 
ting the  logs  to  a  convenient  place  for  sawing 
them  into  boards  and  sending  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  to  other  countries 
which  need  a  supply  of  lumber,  and  Imnbcr- 
iitf^  will  be  the  chief  industry.  If  the  dis- 
trict is  rich  in  mineral  de]X)sits  of  coal,  silver, 
iron,  or  other  valuable  ore,  people  will  be 
employed  in  working  mines,  and  the  chief 
occupation  will  be  mining.  If  the  coast 
waters  an;  teeming  with   fish,  valuable  for 
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food,  then  m:my  people  will  find  rmploymenl 
in  catching  and  curing  fish  and  scmling  tlu'm 
to  market,  hence,  lisli{i:g  will  l>e  an  inifKirtant 
industry.     If  the  region  is  rich  in  I'ur-bearing 


TiiHt,iiSfs  t7  Silx'ru 

anim.-ds,  such  as  th.-  beaver,  otter,  or  fox. 
Inniliin;  will  he  a  i..vourite  emplovment, 
especially  for  those  fond  of  .■idvcnt'ne" 

The  changing  of  r.aw  materials  into  useful 
articles,  such  as  lumber  into  furniture;  iron 
and  steel  into  machinery;  cotton  or  wool  into 
cloth,  etc.,  gi\-es  employment  to  manv  i)er- 
sons.  Ilcncc,  iminiif.utiin'n,!;  centres  heeomo 
important  in  tile  de\eIopment  of  a  co>mtr\- 

Commerce  and  Trade.  The  pc>ople  en- 
.1,'aged  in  the  dillcrent  inilustries  mentioned 
I)roiluce  articles  for  use  or  exchange.  The 
l>uying.  the  selling,  and  the  tr.anspfjrting  < .f 
goods  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  anotlier 
is  known  as  i-onujiercf  and  /r.i./c. 

The  simplest  form  of  commerce,  which  is 
known  as  hirlcr.  is  the  exchange  of  one  article 
directly  for  another.  This  is  .seen  sometimes 
111  small  country  stores  where  the  farmer 
takes  his  products  and  exchanges  them  for 
the  goods  he  desires.  Years  ago  the  miner 
hirtcH-J,  when  he  traded  at  the  store  the 
nugget  of  gold  he  had  dug  from  the  e.arth. 
.\  hunter  or  trapix-r  often  bring.:  in  phins  to 
exchange  for  I'uud  and  otiier  things  he  needs, 
fn  most  commercial  transactions,  however, 
momy  is  used.     Money  is  usuallv  made  from 


some  \-aluable  metal  that  will  not  readily 
wear  out,  and  that  cm  be  exclian,ged  for  any- 
thing else.  In  commerce,  therefore,  a  man 
exeh.mges  the  products  he  h.is  to  sell  for 
m.iney,  anil  with  tliis  money  buys  other 
thini^'s  ;it  Ins  eon\-enience. 

Transportation.  In  early  times  local  com- 
merce ..n  land  was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
^>v  means  of  eaniv.ans  of  camels  or  horses. 
The  cost  of  trans|)ortation  w.as  so  great  that, 
of  course,  only  tln'  richest  ami  most  valuable 
products  could  be  transixirted  in  this  way. 
I'eoj.le  living  close  1„  a  great  .sea  like  the 
Mediterranean  early  leameil  navigation,  and 
thus  ship  commerce  de\-eloped. 

A  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is 
now  carried  on  over  the  oceans.  Tormerly, 
large  bodies  of  water  were  a  hindrance  to 
commerce,  because  they  interrupted  land 
transport.atiim.  .Vow.  in  many  places,  the 
lanil  is  ;i  hindrance  to  commerce,  because  it 
interrupts  water  transixjrtation  which,  for 
W 


lu.liatt  ,l,ihlrn  ..f  \,„il,  Amcici  ,vM  Ihcir 
diCDniud  dress. 

1  >ng  distcmces,  is  much  cheaper  than  tr.ins 
port.ition  by  land. 

To  overcome    land    obstructions    and  to 
provide  continuous  highways  of  water  along 
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lines  of  valuable  trade,  canals  are  i.iiilt. 
Thus,  the  Suez  Canal  provides  a  continuous 
water-way  from  Great  Britain  to  India  and 
shortens  the  distance  5,000  miles. 


Loading  a  camel  caravan. 

Water  commerce  is  also  carried  on  along 
the  navigable  rivers,  between  different  pl,ices 
on  the  coasts  of  a  country,  and  along  canals 
which  have  been  built  to  connect  navigable 
rivers  or  lakes,  as  for  example,  along  the 
Welland  Canal. 

Land  Commerce.  Land  commerce  is  now 
conducted  largely  by  means  of  railways,  al- 
though in  some  of  the  more  rugged  and  thinly 
inhabited  portions  of  the  earth,  goods  are 
still  transported  by  caravans,  by  wagons,  by 
pack  animals,  and,  in  some  places,  even  on 
men's  backs.  Certain  com- 
modities, like  oil  and  gas,  are 
transported  from  place  to  place 
through  great  pipes  that  ha\  e 
been  laid  underground  for 
many  miles. 

Methods  of  Commanication. 
With  the  development  of  com- 
merce, quicker  communication 
between  one  part  of  the  world 
and  another  has  become  neces- 
sary. The  most  common  means 
of  communication  between  people  who  want 
to  engage  in  business  is  hy  letters  carried 
from  place  to  place  by  the  mails.  When 
the  greatest  haste  is  desired,  messages  are 


als. .  sent  by  means  of  the  telegraph  or  the 
telephone. 

Telegraph  cables  across  the  .Atlantic  r":an 
have  been  in  use  sinct:  1866,  and  in  the  year 
iqo.i  two  cables  were  completed  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  \ow,  all  the  great  countries 
of  the  world  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  telegraph. 

The  latest  invention  for  rapid  communica- 
tion between  places  is  known  as  ivireless 
telegraphy,  by  means  of  which  messages  are 
sent  through  the  air  to  places  many  hundreds 
of  miles  aw;iv. 

Govermnent.  The  successful  development 
of  any  community  depends  largely  upon 
whether  people  regard  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours,  or  whether  they  try  to  live 
for  themselves  alone.  In  everv  group  of 
people  some  form  of  government  is  necessary, 
because  there  are  always  some  individuals 
who  will  not  do  as  they  should  unless  they 
are  made  to  do  so.  Government  has  arisen 
also  because  there  are  many  things  which 
every  one  in  a  community  needs,  but  which  a 
few  people  attend  to  better  and  more  cheaply 
for  the  community,  as  a  whole.  The  Po.st- 
OfEce  Department  and  the  Lighthouse  Service 
are  perhaps  the  best  illustrations  of  conven- 
iences that  can  he  provided  for  by  the  govern- 
ment better  than  by  each  person  for  himself. 


A    reindeer 


sledge,   a   means   nf   Iransf^ort^ilion    in   io[,l  cnunlries. 

Forms  of  Govemment;   the  Home.     The 

simplest  form  of  government  is  that  of  the 
hotne,  in  which  the  parents  establish  c  rtain 
rules  which  must  be  obeyed  in  order  thit  all 
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the  members  of  the  family  may  live  tojjether 
in  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  ViUage,  Town,  or  City.  The  next 
largest  form  of  Roverament  is  the  rillage, 
town,  or  cily,  which  includes  many  homes' 
and  the  lands  surrounding  them.  In  such  a 
group  some  central  form  of  government  is 
necessary  in  order  that  one  family  mav  not 
interfere  with  the  peace  or  comfort  of  the 
whole  community,  and  in  order  that  conveni- 
ences, like  streets  and  schools,  which  are 
of  use  to  all,  may  be  properly  cared  for. 

In  the  villages  of  primitive  peoples,  some 
one  man,  known  as  the  chief,  establishes  the 
laws  to  be  obeyed  by  all.  and  settles  troubles 
between  individuals.  Among  most  civilized 
IK-oples,  the  ])cr3on5  to  make  and  execute 
the  laws  are  elected  by  the  people.  These 
persons  act  in  the  name  of  the  community 


in  establishing  laws  and  in  carrying  on  busi- 
ness which  alTeets  the  whole  community. 

The  State.  Just  as  a  village,  town,'  or 
city  includes  all  the  families  living  therein, 
so  the  highest  form  of  government,  the  slale, 
or  the  luition,  is  made  up  of  all  the  commu- 
nities within  its  territory,  .\mong  some 
nations  the  rulers,  until  recently,  held  ab- 
solute power.  They  made  the  laws  and  en- 
forced them,  and  also  held  office  for  life  by 
right  of  birth.  .V  nation  thus  niled  is  an 
ahsolulc  monarchy.  The  rulers,  or  monarchs, 
took  such  names  as  Czar,  in  Russia;  Shah, 
in  Persia;  SiUlaii,  in  Turkey.  Absolute 
monarchies  are  gradually  passing  away. 

A  government,  in  which  the  ruler  holds 
office  by  right  of  birth,  but  is  limited  in 
power,  is  called  a  limileJ  monarchy.  Such  a 
ruler  is  commonly  called  a  Hng,  or  queen. 
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as  in  (ireat  Uritain;  cmpvror,  (jr  empress,  as  irrigate  his  fiehls.     By  building  dams,  lakes 

in  Germany.  arc  sometimes   made  to  store  up  water,  so 

A    national    government,    in    which    the  that   it   may   be   used  for  irrigation  or  for 

people  elect  their  own  ruler  froni  among  their  power.     Swamps  and  lakes  are  drained,  so 

'  that 


own  citizens,  is 
a  republic,  as 
in  the  United 
States. 

Relation  of 
Geography  to 
Government. 
The  need  for 
some  form  of 
government  has 
arisen  every- 
where because 
the     geographi- 


A  dam  tKross  a 


to  turn  the  Jt'ii/c 
shown  alongsidf. 


'nto  tlif  Canal. 


cal  conditions  liave  made  it  jxissible  and  ad- 
vantageous for  people  to  live  in  groups. 
The  form  of  government,  however,  is  not 
determined  directly  by  gcogr;i])hical  con- 
siderations, liccause  it  has  been  devised  by 
men  and  not  determined  in  its  features  by 
the  physical  conditions  to  be  found  in  any 
region. 

a:a7/.   how  man  changes  the 
geography  of  the  world 

Man  is  continually  changing  the  goographv 
of  the  world  in  many  ways.  Ilis  clearing 
the  country  and  cultivating  the  soil  changes 
even  the  climatic  conditions,  and  he  has 
learned  to  occupy  many  regions  in  spite  of 
the  climate.  The  white  man  can  endure  the 
cold  of  the  polar  regions,  if  he  builds  com- 
fortable houses  and  wears  furs  and  thick 
clothing.  He  is  constantly  learning  better 
how  to  live  in  the  unhealthful  tropical  coun- 
tries, but  in  all  cases  he  lives  in  spite  of  the 
climate,  and  not  because  he  has  changed  it 
in  any  way. 

How  Han  Changes  the  Distribution  of 
Water.  Man  mod;'  the  distribution  of 
water  over  the  world  m  many  ways.  Water 
bodies  h'j  connects  by  means  of  canals,  and 
the  water  from  rivers  and  lakes  he  uses  to 


the  land 
can  be  utilized 
for  agriculture. 
The  mouths  of 
rivers  and  estu- 
aries are  kept 
from  filling  or 
silting  up  by 
making  the 
water  pass 
through  narrow 
channels,  so 
that  the  river 
iletritus  is  carried  far  out  to  sea,  as  in  the 
cas."  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  shores 
of  lakes  and  oceans,  particularly  about 
harbours,  are  changed  either  l)y  filling  up 
the  shallow  water  S(j  as  t^>  make  more  land, 
or  by  deii>ening  the  water  so  as  to  make  a 
larger  harbour. 

How  Man  Changes  the  Form  of  the  Land. 
Man  also  changes  the  form  of  the  land  in 
many  ways.  He  increases  the  amount  of 
land  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  a'-ovc, 
but  oftentimes  he  levels  hills  into  plains. 
In  other  places  he  keeps  the  water  from 
wearing  into  the  river  banks  or  hillsides,  and 
thus  preser\-es  the  land.  Sometimes  he 
tunis  rivers  from  their  natural  course  in  order 
to  build  a  railway  or  a  canal,  and,  in  large 
old  river  valleys,  he  buiMs  levees  to  keep 
the  water  from  flooding  the  lowlands. 

How  Han  Changes  the  Distribution  of 
Plants  and  Animals.  Geographically,  the 
greatest  effect  of  man  is  seen  in  the 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
domesticated  animals  have  been  carried  into 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  food  plants 
have  been  made  to  grow  wherever  the  climate 
and  soil  conditions  permit.  Unfortunately, 
Uhj,  man  has  also  extended  the  distribution 
of  many  plants  and  animals  that  arc  harmful 
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rather  than  helpful.  The  seeds  of  weeds 
have  been  carried  in  grains  am)  have  run 
riot  in  new  countries.  Rats,  mice,  and 
vei-min  have  been  unconsciously  carried  liy 
people,  as  they  have  miKrated '  into  a  new 
fL'^ion. 

Sometimes  animals,  transported  for  the 
.sake  of  their  helpfulness,  have  become 
nuisances,  because  they  have  developed  so 
rapidly  in  the  new  country.  In  this  way 
.\ustralia  ha.s  been  overrun  by  rabbits,  until 
now  costly  elTorts  have  to  be  maile  by  the 
Ki  iwmment  to  exterminate  them.  The  >;ypsy- 
moth.  brought  into  the  United  States' with 
the  silk-worm,  is  now  devastatint;  the  forests 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  countrv.  in  sjjite 
of  all  that  pi'ople  can  do. 

Will.     THE  HEAVEXS 
The   Heawns  appear  to  us  like  a  great 
\ault  or  dome   studded   with   innumerable 
brilliant  objects  called  stars.     If  observed 
;    carefully,  these  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the 
i    east,  pass  overhead,  and  set    in    the    west, 
i    To  observers  north  of    the  equator,   some 
stars  never  pass  out  of  view,  but  move  in 
a  circular  path  about  a  fi.xed  point  in  the 
heavens.      These     are     called     circiimpolar 
slurs,  and  this  fi.xed  point  is  the  Xorth  Pole 
of    the    heavens.     This    p<iint    is    close    to 
Polaris,   or  the    Pole-star,    which    may   be 
easily  foui.d,  as  it  is  always  in  line  with  two 
of  the  seven  stars  in  the  circumpolar  grou)) 
known  as  the  (ire.at  Hear.     To  [XTsons  lix-- 
ing  some  distance  .south  of  the  equator,  the 
Southern  Cross  may  be  seen  to  circle  in  a 
similar  way  about  the  Soiilli   Pole  of    the 
heavens.      To    persons   at   the   equator,    all 
stars  .seem  to  pass  below  the  horizon.     All 
of  these  stars  maintain  the  same  relative 
positions  to  one  another  and  to  the  earth, 
and  are  known  as  fixed  stars.     They  only 
■scf/K  to  rise  and  set ;  the  real  cause  of  their 
apparent  motion  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
irom   west    to    east    about    its   axis  every 
24  hours,  which  gives  the  stars  the  appear- 
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ance  of  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  east  to  west. 

A  few  of  these  star-like  objects,  however, 
while  they  seem  to  rise  and  set  like  the 
fixed  stars,  may  be  obser\-ed  to  change 
thi-ir  positions,  not  only  with  respi'ct  to 
the  fixed  stars,  but  also  with  respect  to 
one  another.  These  are  called  />/iii/-;.„  and 
some  of  them  have  been  known  from  very 
early   times. 


In  adilition   to 


changing  their  place 


,      ,  ....    1 -s  m 

the  hea\ens,  the  planets  dilTer  from  the 
fixed  stars  in  lieing  more  brilliant  and  al.so 
in  apix?aring  much  larger,  when  observed 
through  a  telescope;  while  the  fixed  stars, 
when  so  observed,  appc<ar  a  little  brighter, 
but  no  l.irger.  remaining  mere  points  of 
li.ght. 

The  fixed  stars  are  believed  to  he  suns  similar 
to  our  sun.  but  they  arc  at  such  immense  dis- 
tances from  us  that  they  appear  as  mere  points 
"f  light.     Light  travels  at  the  tremendous  rate 
of  ,«6.ooo  miles  in  one  second.     It  reaches  us 
Irom  the  sun  m  eight  minutes,  but  from  the 
nearest    fixed   star  it  requires  over  four  vears 
to  reacli  the  earth.     We  see  the   pole-star  by 
the  light  which  left  that  body  over  thirty  years 
ago.     If  every  star  should  now  suddenly  cease 
to  shine  we  should  not  be  aware  of  the  fact    as 
far  as  our  own  sense  of  sight  is  concerned  'for 
years,  and  in  many  cases,  centuries  to  come 
btars  are  classified  according   to  their  bright- 
ness into  those  of  first  magnitude,  second  mair- 
mtude,     etc.     There    are    only    twenty    larle 
enough  to  be  placed  in  the  first  clas«      Sinus 
the  dog-star,  is  the  brightest  of  all.         ot  more 
than  6.000  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  u      ided  eye 
and  none  of  these  is  beyond  the  six,  ,  magni- 
tude;   but  the  telescope,  aided  bv  photogr.oihy 
gives  us  reason   to  believe  in  the  existenir  of 
about  100.000.000  stars,  and  it  is  probable  liiat 
many,  if  not  all.  of  these  have  planetary  boilies 
revolving  about  them.     If  so.  the  human  mind 
cannot  conceive  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
Constellations.     The    ancients    grouped     the 
fixed    stars    into    clusters    called    constellations 
anil  gave  each  cluster  a  name,  usually  from 
some  fancied  R-semblancc  to  an  animal  or  some 
raythoogical  character;  hence,  such  names  as 
Ursa  Major,  Orion,  etc. 

The  Solar  System.  Our  earth  is  only 
one  of  several  bodies  which  together  form 
the  solar  system.     This  system   is   isolated 
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in  space  and  at  inconccivabk'  distanct's 
from  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  centre  is  the 
sun.  a  tixed  star,  which  seems  much  larjijer 
than  the  other  fixed  stars,  because  it  is  so 
much  nearer.  The  second  class  of  t)odies 
is  that  of  the  planets,  of  which  eijjlit 
are  known;  Mercury.  Venus,  Marth,  Mars. 
Jupiter.    Saturn,    Uranus   and    -Veptune 

The  third  ehiss  is  that  of  the  satiiliUs, 
of  which  our  moon  is  an  examiJle.  The 
satellites  revolve  about  the  phuiets.  Some 
jilanets  have  several  moons.  A  fourth 
group  is  that  of  the  tis!cn\h{s  —  small 
planets,  four  or  five 
hundred  in  number 
whose  orbits  lie  be- 
tween those  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter — and  a 
fifth  group  consists 
of  irregular  bodies, 
the  comets  and  me- 
teors which  move  in 
a  manner  dilTerent 
from  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  solar 
system. 

The  Sun,  The  sun 
is  the  central  and 
lar<,a'st  mem!)er  of  the 
sola"  system.  It  is 
the  source  of  all  our 
light  and  heat.  It  is 
about  93.000.000  miles  distant  from  the 
earth ;  while  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  nearest  iixud  star  is  25,000,000,000,000 
miles.  The  diamt'lcr  of  thu  sun  is  about 
1 10  times  that  <tf  the  earth,  but  its  tk-nsity 
is  about  one  fourth.  Its  for.e  of  gravitv  is 
such  that  a  body  on  its  surface  would  weigh 
28  times  CIS  much  as  an  the  earth's  .surface. 
Ry  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  the 
spectnpscope,  it  has  been  shown  that  about 
one  half  of  the  elements  found  in  the  earth 
are  present  in  the  sun.  mostly  as  gases. 

The  sun  is  so  far  away  th-it  we  know  very 
little  about  it.  but  by  the  use  of  the  telescope 
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three  quite  different  facts  may  be  made  out.  The 
white  radiant  surface  of  the  sun  as  seen  by  the 
unaided  eye  is  calk'd  the  photos  phi- re  (li;,dit 
spluTc).  It  is  the  ilensest  portion  and  ^ives  out 
the  li^iht  and  the  heat.  Above  tlic  iiliot(isi)here 
is  the  ihromosphcrc,  a  reddish  envelope  of  no 
yreat  thiekness,  best  seen  durinij;  a  total  eclipse. 
It  consists  mainly  of  jjlowing  hydrogen  j,'as. 
Outside  of  the  chromosphere  is  the  coromi  or 
crown.  This  is  seen  only  durinji  a  total  eeHpse, 
an<l  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  brit,dit  halo 
of  soft  li'^dit  surrounding  the  sun  an<I  tilhnj;  a 
space  more  than  twenty  times  as  lar^e  as  the 
sun  itself.  It  is  probably  composed  of  exceed- 
in^ily  minute  particles  thrown  oft'  with  sutTi- 
cient  velocity  to  carry  them  millions  of  miles 
from    tlie    sun's    photosphere. 

Sun  Spots.  Great 
chasms  or  rents,  known 
as  sun  spots, appear  irom 
time  to  time  in  the  sun's 
photosphere,  and  move 
across  its  face  until 
they  disappear  on  the 
opposite  side,  bemg 
carried  by  the  rotation 
of  the  sun.  They  often 
J  have  a  diameter  of 
i  many  thousandsof  miles 
and  have  fieriods  of 
j,'reat  activity  followed 
by  intervals  in  which 
tliey  almost  entirely 
disappear.  They  are 
thouj^ht  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

The  sun  has  two  mo- 
tions.    It  njtates  im  its 
Systtiii.  axis    in  about  25  days, 

but  not  as  a  rigid  bo<ly 
like  our  earth.  Its  second  motion  is  as  part 
of  the  Solar  System.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
motion  is  nut  known,  but  the  whole  system 
is  moving  through  S[)ace  with  tremendous  ve- 
locity toward  the  constellation  Hercules. 

The  Moon.  The  moon  accom{>anics  the 
earth  in  its  journey  round  the  sun.  both 
b(jdies  whirling  aliout  their  ci^mmon  centre 
of  gravity,  which  is  situated  about  1.200 
miles  within  the  earth's  mass.  Tliough 
about  240.000  miles  away,  it  is  by  far  the 
nearest  heavenly  body  to  the  earth.  This 
is  why  it  seems  almost  as  large  as  the  sun, 
though  only  2.160  miles  in  diameter.  The 
force  of  gravity  at  its   surface  is  only  one 
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sixth  of  that  .it  the  uarth's  surface,  s..  that 
a  l.ov  on  the  moon  could  throw  a  stone  six 
times  higher  than  he  could  on  the  earth 

Revolution  of  the  Moon.  The  reason  them. ..  ,n 
rists  a  httle  farther  to  the  east  every  ev.niiti; 
IS  that  It  IS  making  a  iournev  about  the  earth 
which  11  completes  inahnut  .!(,,'^,lavs.  Itsorbit 
IS  111  the  form  of  an  elli[,s,..  When  farth.^st  from 
the  earth  it  is  sai.l  to  be  in  u/.„s«-,  .md  when 
nearest  in  pcrt^ce. 

Rotation  of  the  Moon.  The  most  car.l.s 
observer  must  have  noticed  that  the  "man  in 
the  moon  always  wears  the  same  expression 
One  side  of  the  moon  is  always  turned  toward 
"'1  ""^  "Iher  side  is  never  seen  from  tin 
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fact  that  th 


arth.     This  is  .lu 
rotates  on   its  axis   in 
t  he  same  time  and  in 
the  same  direction  as 
it   revolves   round    t!ie 
earth.     The  length  of 
a   lunar  day   is  there- 
fore equal  to   2i)yi  of 
our  days,  and,   hen 
at  the  moon's  equator 
the    sun     shines    con- 
stantly for  nearly    15 
'lays  and  is  absent  an 
e(|ual  length   of  time. 
Under     these      condi- 
tions,   the    surface    of 
the  m.ion  is  heated  to 
a      high     temperature 
<luring   the  long  day, 
and  cooled    to  a  very 
low  temperature   dur- 
ing the  long  night. 

When   the  moon 
passes     between      the 
earth  and  a  star,  the 
star     disappears      in- 
stantly, and  as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  clouds 
ot  any  kind,  the  moon  can  have  no  atmosphere. 
It  tliere  IS  no  atmosphere,  there  can  be  no  water 
on  its  surface,  as  water  would  evaporate    and 
proiluce  ail  atmosphere  of  water  variour      As 
tronomers    have   carefully  studied   the  surfkce 
ot  the  moon,  and  have  mapped  it  out  with  con- 
siderable  accuracy.     To   the   eye,    the   surface 
presents    dark    and    light    patches    of    various 
shapes.     The  telescope  reveals  the  t.irmer  as 
great  plains  or  dried-up  sea  bottoms,  and  the 
atter  as    mountains   which    reflect    the   suns 
:    iRht,   and   thus  appear  brighter  by  contrast 
I  tnan   the   plains,    which   are   somewhat   in   the 
shauow.     But   the   most  notable  physical  fea- 
I  ture  of  the  moon's  surface  is  the  great  number 
"' "a'f-hke  mountains  which   resemble  some- 
what the    volcanoes   on    the   earths   surface 


excepting  that   many  of  them  are  .,f  immense 

Phases  of  the  Moon.     .\s  tlu   moo,,  ^oes 
round  the  earth,  it  is  seen  at  one  ti,ne  .-is  a 
crescent;  at  another,  as  a  half-mtwn;  at  a,i- 
other,  to  a  full  mixin;    and  so  on.     Tliesc 
are    called    the    mcxm's    phases.     Oneh.ilf 
of  the  moon  is  always  lighted  up  by  the  sun ; 
but  fro,n  the  earth  wt  cannot  at  .all  times' 
see  all  of  the  lighted  half,  hence  the  dilTerent 
appearances  of  the  lighted  p.rtion.     In  the 
illustration  the  st,n  issuppised  to  shine  from 
the  right.     The  inside  circle  of  h.-ilf  lighted 
spheres    represents 
the  moon  as  it  would 
a[)pe;ir       from       the 
sun.    The  outside  cir- 
cle    represents     the 
moon   as    .seen  from 
the  earth.    At  .\  the 
moon   is    nearl>-    be- 
tween the  earth  and 
the  sun,  and  we  hu\e 
"new  moon,"    At  E 
the    lighted    portion 
as     seen     fron,     the 
earth  shows  a  'cres- 
cent   m(K,n."     At  C 
themiwnisin  its  first 
quarter.     .\t  G  three 
fourths  of  the  lighted 
part    is  visible,   and 
the    entire    lighted    half    is    visible, 
and  we  have  "full  moon."     Continuing  its 
course,    the   same    phases   are    repeated    in 
reverse  order,  and  the  moon  is  said  to  wane. 
The  horns  of  the  crescent  mwjn  are  always 
turned  aw.-iy  from  the  sun.     In  the  crescent 
pha.se    we    sometimes    see    the    rest    of    the 
moon,  dimly  lighted.     This  is  due  to  that 
port,on  of  the  moon  reflecting  the  light  it 
receives  from  the  earth. 

Eclipse.  If  the  moon's  orbit  lay  in  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  (the  ecliptic),  the 
moon  would  pass  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  once  every  month,  and  two  weeks  later 
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thu   iMilh    wcmlil    shut    thu   sunlij;ht    ;iway  as  c  me  uf  the  si^iisuf  the  Zodiac.  Hcnccwcsay 

from  the  m(»m.      In  other  words,  at  every  a  certain  planet  is  in  Libra  or  in  Capricorn,  etc. 

new  moon  there  would  lie  an  eclipse^  of  the  Mercury,  the  smallest  nf  the  planets,  is  nearest 

1      .                f  11                          1-    ,      ,f  the  sun.     It  rotates  cm  its  axis  in  the  .same  time 

sun  and  at  every  full  m,«m  .n  eelipse  of  J  .^  ^^,^^^,^.^,^  ^,,,,^^  ^^^  ^___,  ^^^.^^^  ^1,,^.,,  „„^ 

the  moon.     The  rea.son  this  iIck's  not  happen  jj.i^,  ,,f  ,|,j,  ,,|anet  is  always  turneil. 

is  that  the  mcKiii's  orliit  is  inclined  at  an  Vtnus.     This  planet  is  almut  the  same  size 

aUKle  of  about  five  dcKTces  to  the  plane  of  the  as  our  earth.     It  has  a  dense  atmosphere,  which 

'^            ,  .           ,  .     ;        ,        ,          ,  reflects  the  sunlij^ht  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

earth  s  orbit,  and  it  is  only  when  the  moon  ,j,,,|(^.  v,.nus  the  must  brilliant  of  the  planets. 

is  im  or  near  the  points  Both  Venus  and  Mercury  present  phases  similar 

called  nodes,  where  the  t"  those  of  our  moon. 

.         .  Hirs.     After  the  earth,  which  has  next  place 

moon  s    orbit    intersects  j^  j^^.  ^^^^^^  System,  comes  Mars.     At  certain 

the      eclijjtic,     that     an  times  Mars  is  comparatively  near  us,  and  may 

eclipse  can  ixcur.  then  be  studied  more  minutely  than  any  of  the 

Vneellos,.  of  the  moon  "therplanets      Its  yearis  about  twice  the  length 

.\nccnpsc  ol  tne  moon  ^^  ^^^^      .j,,^^.  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  an.l  it 

may  be  partial  or  total,  seems  to   have   winter  and  summer  seasons. 

An    eclipse    of    the    sun  Certain  markings  on  its  surfaces  were  once  sup- 

mav    also   be  partial   or  posed  to  be  canals      .Mars  has  two  moons. 

1  1-  •          t  Jupiter.     This  planet  IS  larger  than  all  of  the 

total,  and  in  addition,  if  others  combineil.     It  is  i.joo  times  the  size  of 

the  moon   is    in    apogee  the  earth,  and  probably  on  account  of  its  rapid 

and   the   sun  in  perigee,  rotation,  is  much  flattened  at  the  poles.     The 

'       .      i^    *>     *  surface  of  the  planet  cannot  be  seen  on  account 

the  moon  s  disc  appears  „f  (|,^  j^.^^^,  atmosphere  which  is  supposol  to 

too  small   to   cover   the  be  due  to  its  heated  condition.     Eight  moons 

whole  of  the  sun,  and  an  revolve  about  Juiiiter. 

,.        ^.                -1*1  Saturn.     This  planet  is  next  to  Jupiter  in  size, 

echiise  then  is  said  to  be  ,j  ^^  ^^,_,^  compressed  at  the  poles  and  resembles 

tmnular  or  rinRdike,  the  Jupiter  in  many  respects.     Its  most  remarkable 

black  disc  of  the  moon  feature  is  its  system  of  rings,  which  are  supposed 

apiK-arillK    in   the    sun's  '"  )'=  ''"•f7'»  "f  «™all  satellites  revolving  in 

•  '            r           .         ^    ,  orbits  not  far  rcmovea  from  one  anothur  ami 

Cfiitrc  with  a  ring  of  the  reflecting  Hght  like  the  planet  itself.     In  addi- 

sun  around  it.  tion  Ihe  planet  is  aicompanit-d  by  ten  moons. 

Planets.     The    planuts  Uranus    and    K^ptune.     These    two    planets 

,          t       ^  !i.  were  not  known  to  the  ancients  and  they  are  so 

all  revolve  about  the  sun  f^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^^  j^,,^  ,,„j^.,j  j^  ^^.^  i^^^wn  of  their 

in    the    same    direeti'-n,  condition.     Thev  have  dense  atmospheres  quite 

in  paths  almost  eircular.  "nlike   that   of 'the  earth.     The   discovery  of 

,,,.                 .,                    ,,    ,  Neptune  in  1846  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 

Ihese     paths    are  called  a,,Vaev  of  the  law  of  ^gravitation.     The   exist 

their  orbits.     \\  hen  near-  ,.nee  of  this  planed  was  jiredicted  by  mathematie 

ficlifsr.               ^,^1  lYn,  sun  they  are  said  al  calculation  on  ::'eount  of  certain  irregularities 

^     ,      .      ^      .,    ,.               1      1     „  f     4.U    .V ;.-,  in    the    movement    of    Uranus.      The    followin- 

tobe^l^'^/i.•/Rm.an<hvhenfarthesta\^ay.m  ^^^^^^  ^.^.^,^  ^^^,^^,^  faets  relating  to  the  planet.s 

aphelion.  The  plane  in  which  the  earth's  orbit 
lies  is  called  the  ecliptic.  The  planes  in  which 
the  orbits  of  other  planets  lie  are  all  near  the 
ecliptic,  some  above  and  some  below.  The  iielt 
in  the  !K-a\ens  ineludinjj  all  of  them  is 
called  the  /.odiac.  This  is  about  16  degrees 
wide,  8  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  subdivided  into  twelve  equal  spaces, 
in  each  of  which  lies  a  constellation,  known 
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Comet!  and  Heteon.  Ili'siilcs  thi'  rcKuhir 
imTOhers  uf  the  Solar  SysUm,  thiTc  anccr- 
tain  bodies  which  apjvar  sviddtnlv  in  the 
heavens,  shine  fcir  a  lime,  and  tlien  disap- 
[lear  in  some  cases  never  to  return,  and  in 
others  to  come  liack  after  inter\als  saryin;; 
from  a  few  years  to  m.any  centuries.  These 
are  known  as  comeli  :md  melears. 

fomets  are  luminous  bodies  believed  to  be 
made  up  of  minute  meteoric  i)artirles.  The 
briKhtest  and  densest  [lart  is  called  the 
heail,  and  the  Hoh- 
iny  train  that  usually 
extends  away  from 
It.  and  which  may  be 
millions  of  miles  in 
Iiiigth,  is  known  as 
the  tail.  Some  c(jm- 
els  circle  round  the 
sun  in  such  orbits 
that  they  arc  proli- 
ably  carried  away 
from  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem for  ever;  others 
have  elliptical  orbits, 
and  the  time  of  their 
return  can  be  calcu- 
lated and  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great 

interest.     Their  den-  "•' 

sity  is  so  slight  that  stars  seen  through  them 
lose  nothing  of  their  lustre.  The  earth  has 
been  known  to  dash  through  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  the  only  result  of  the  collision  being  a 
line  shower  of  "shooting  stars." 

Meteors.  Attentive  obser\Trs  may  see  a 
few  meteors,  or  "falling  stars"  on  any  clear 
night.  A  star  apparently  leaves  its  place 
in  the  heavens,  passes  swiftly  through  the 
atmosphere  for  a  second,  followed  by  a  tail 
of  light,  and  then  "goes  out."  At  certain 
times  showers  of  "shooting  stars"  are  seen. 
That  they  are  not  real  stnis  falling  is  evident 


from  the  fact  that  the  stars  are  as  numerous 
after  a  meteor  shower  as  before.  They  are 
sin.ill  solid  bodies,  which,  attracted  from  their 
course  by  the  earth,  enter  its  atmosphere 
with  enormous  velocity  and  aic  converted 
into  dust  by  the  heat  produced  by  friction 
with  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  heat  which 
renders  the  dust  luminous. 

Heteorites.  Occasionally  meteors  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  reach  the  earth  before 
being  entirely  changed  into  \a|»iur.  These 
mdeoriii-s,  as  ihey 
are  called,  are  in 
some  cases  made  up 
of  metallic  matter, 
chiefly  iron  and  nick- 
el, .ind  in  others  of 
volcanic  rock.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  at- 
niosphere,  millions  of 
tliese  would  bombard 
the  earth. 

The  Nebular  Theory. 

The  Si'lar  .System  is 
accounted  fur  on  the 
supposition  that  at 
"lie  time  in  tlie  remote 
I'ast  it  consisted  of  a 
vast  ncbulii,  or  cloud  ni 
heated  gas-matter  ex- 
tending beyond  the  or- 
bit of  the  most  distant 
planet.  As  the  nebula  cooled  and  contracted,  it 
acquired  a  whirling  motion,  and  threw  off  rings, 
which  formed  the  planets,  and  in  tiir."  these  also 
threw  otf  smaller  rings  which  formed  the  sat- 
ellites. The  central  portion  of  the  original 
nebula  rcmainetl  as  the  sun.  The  physical 
condition  of  each  planet  depends  in  a  measure 
on  the  de|ith  to  which  it  has  cooled.  Jupiter  is 
probably  still  very  h<it.  The  earth  gives  out 
little  heat;  the  moon  is  c:)mpletely  coded. 
This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Solar 
System  is  known  as  the  Xeblilar  Theory  of 
Laplace,  the  astronomer  who  proposed  it. 
There  are  other  theories  to  account  for  the  . 
system,  but  Laplace's  is  the  one  most  gener- 
ally accepted. 
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Size  and  Poiition.     Xorth  America  is  thinl 

in  size  i>f  all  the  cniuinents.  h.,s  more  than 

twice  the  :    ea  of  liiirope,  and  contains  almut 

one  twentieth  of  the  land  surface  and  one 

fifteenth  of  the  ijopiilation  oi  the  world.     In 

latitude  itextenilsover 

6i  dejjrees,    or  liearh' 

4,_;oo  miles,  north    to 

south. 

In  the  hifjhcr  lati- 
tudes, N'ortli  America 

lies  close   to  the    Old 

World,  appro.'iching  it 

mtjst   closely    on    the 

north-west,  where  lier- 

inj^    Strait     separates 

the     land    masses    of 

Asia  and  N'orth  Amer- 
ica hy  only  thirty-six 
miles. 

N'orth  -Vmerica  in- 
cludes the  Kreat  coun- 
tries  of    CaihiJj,    the 

/  'nitcd     States,      and 

Mexico;  the  several  small  dixisions  of  Central 
America:  the  many  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  known  as  the  ll>.t(  Imlics ;  and  the 
islands  of  Ncwjoumiland  and  Greenland. 

Coast-Line.       The     coast-line    of    \orth 
America  is  very  lonj;,  and  is  greater  in  pro- 

portion  to  the  land  area  than  that  of  any     'CL::r^tl £::'^  t^;^  7ei' ^"k 
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other  continent  except  Europe.  The  most 
im|).^rtant  lar(,'e  indentations  are  the  tiulj  oj 
.Ui'viiv,  on  the  south,  and  Ihulson  liav.im 
the  north.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  its 
position  in  the  w.armer  [lortion  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  extremely  iinixirtant  commercially ; 
while  Hudson  Bay,  surrounded  by  a  country 
yet  only  partly  explored,  and  icebound 
for  several  months 
each  year,  is  little 
used  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

The     Western     Coast. 
The  northern  portion  of 
the     western    coast    (jf 
North    America  is    ex- 
tremely   irrej,'ular,   and 
abounds    in    inlets   and 
sounds.       Tlieso     l^rm 
excellent  harbours,  as  at 
Prince  iiupertand  Van- 
loirecr.    It  is  also  skirted 
by  a  scries    of  olTshore 
islands    of     continental 
ori;.;in    similar  to  those 
l)ordering    on    Norway. 
Southward     from    the 
strait  of  Juan  Je  Flka 
the  coast  is  almost  un- 
broken  except   for  the 
small    inlets     of     Sau 
I'raneisca  Bay  anil  San  Pedro,  and  tlie  GiUj  oj 
California;  hence,  the  number  of  good  harbours 
is  small.     These  are  centred  about  Pn^rt  Sound 
and  San  I'raneiseo  Hav,  where  navigable  rivers 
break  through  the  high  wall  of  the  Coast  Ranges. 
rile  Eastern  and  .Southern  Coasts.     The  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America  north  of  New  York 
City  is  extruanly  irregular  ami  has  many  har- 
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NoKTir  .n.mi:kic.\ 


I'  Pi 


m 


and  //,i/i/,i,  i„  Cuhini;  havt-ni  ju«  larj;,-  ininik'h 
li.  a«nmm.,.l;il,'  a  (.«•  »niail  iisliin«.vis«,l» 

S.,iitli  „l  \,.iv  V,,rk  i|„.  c.uist.lnH-  i«  .•xiri-tmly 
riKnlar.  iin.l  w  l.r.ikrn  only  ut  inlcrvals  l,v  tlio 
"na.sit.tial  ill- 
'iititatiunnfan 
isliiarv  liki' 
that  ..f  /v;,i- 
it\irt      lidv    or 

li'iv,  ari'I  by 
many  small 
iTt-aks  in  tlu- 
'•lanl    l.ars. 

TluSftWOt'StU- 

ariis,  li>(;i-th- 
ir  «  it  h  the 
niimlh   iif   ihi; 

ire  thf  main 
Mitli-ts  for 
ii'mmcrfi-  in 
tlii-i  n'j;i"n. 

A  larKc  part 
of  t  lie  sfjutlirm 
Atlantic  slinri' 
/  X.,r,l,  A,.,.r,c.,.  '»  l""-.l.T.-.l  1,y 
a  SITUS  cif  bar- 
niT  bifach.-s,  si'paralid  fiv.m  th,.  mainland  by 
laj;o..ns.  Some  of  tlu-su  buai-hcs  >'Xtiii.l  mil 
mlo  the-  oican  as  lon^.  cajn's ;  f. );.,  c.ipc  Jhiltvras. 
or  as  suhniiT;,'i'(l  spits. 

BorcUrinK  Hh'  I'astL^m  sliorcf,  tluTi^  is  a  broail 
contintrntal  shulf.  OIT  N.u-  York,  for  instance 
one  shelf  extends  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  shallowest  water  of  this  shelf 
IS  in  the  vicinity  of  Newfoundland  where  the 
shoals  or  hanhs,  as  they  are  called,  aboun.l  in 
valuable  Hsh.  Tlicy  form  the  chief  centre  of 
the  hshini!  industry  of  Canada  ami  the  United 
States. 

Surface.  The  surface  ..f  \„rtli  Americ:i 
consists  in.iinly  .,f  t,vo  vast  liiKhliinds,  ex- 
tenditiK  i"  a  general  north-south  direction, 
and  of  two  broad  I.iwlantls.  The  yriat  A',..i-v 
.U..ii;,^„»  or  Wcsuru  Ilij^hUuid  borders  the 
Western  coast  from  the  Ali-utian  Islands 
to  I'an.im.i.  Loner  and  less  rug.ijcd  than 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Highland  is  the  .\p- 
palachiatl  llighhm.l.  whiell  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Xew 
lirunswick  to  Alabama.  Between  the  Ap- 
palachian Highland  and  the  Atl.intie  ()ccan 


is  the  low-lying  Aihuiiii-  (  f<,,skil  fUiii.  wl 
begins  in  .\ew  limnsw  iek  and  extend 


lieh 


westward  into  northern  Mexico,  rietwrcn 
the  two  highlands,  and  extending  fnim  the 
AR'tic  Ocean  to  northern  Mixieo,  is  the 
'-><■.«  (ViKr,)/  I'htlll.  a  vast  tract  of  land, 
low  in  the  east  and  rising  in  the  west  to  tn. 
the  fiMit-hills  ,,f  the  Koiky  Mountain  H 
lanrl. 

The  BcgiQOIng  of  Until  Amtrtui,   When,  ov 
to  till-  wriiikling  of  tlie  <arlh\  erusl.  the  I. 
began   to  rise  uliovu  the    water,    the  first  p 
of  the  eonliiienl  of   .\,,rlli   America   to  apni 
was  th<    north-eastern  part.     This  was  follow.  ,i 
by  the  Appalaehi.m    Plateau  and   later  by  the 
Roiky     .Mountain      Plateau.       Between    'these 
mountain  inas.ses  lay  a  great  stretch  of  shallow 
water.     Owing  to   the   weathering  inlluenci!  of 
heat  and  eoM,  rain  and  snow,  these  highlands 
were  gradually   woni   down.     The   l.aurintian 
Plateau  thus  sui^ldied  the  grealir  part  .,f   the 
clay  and  sand  that  now  forms  the  e.  ntral  i.lain 
of  the  eonlinent. 

The    Rockjr    Mountain     Highland.      The 

KiH-'ky  .Mountain  HighlanrI  begins  in  Alaska 
and  extends  southward  to  the  l.sthmus  of 
ran.ima.  In  the  north  it  is  narrow  and 
dcH's  not  seriously  im|iedi-  travel  bitwiTnthe 
coast  and  the  interior  ..f  .\Iaska.  The  high- 
laitd  grows 
broaderto  the 
south,  being 
about  |oo 
milcsaeross  in 
Hritish  Col- 
umbia and 
ri'uehes  its 
g  r  .  a  t  e  s  t 
breadth  be- 
tween Colora- 
do and  tiorth- 
eniCalifomia. 
Hence  in  this 
region  it  is  an 
important 
barrier      to 

trade     and         I !••■  e'^'^H' •'/ .Vorili  America. 

travel,  not  only  because  of   its  height  and 

bre.-.dth,  but   also  because  it   deprives   the 

r  moisture  and  leaves 


s  south-     the  plains  to  the 


'ast  rainless  and  parched. 


i 


MOINTAI.V.S   AM)    irir,llI,AMJS 


Tl.r  I(...;.v    M.,u„t„i„   li.„|,i,,„„|  i,        ,,. 
..    .Munv  .|,n.r,.,u  „„.u,na,„  r.,.,,.     ,|,,  ,,.,„". 
,"■"""'""-    I""l"r    m    tl „,     ,|„.    srlkirl. 

"-  v' '""I"""  ?'"'  ^■■'^" ""'""-'-.; 

..,ti„r„  A/ /„„„.,..,  th.>„,M  \,,,,,/„ 1,1,;. 

■■  M.',y,l.,in,   ,n  tl„    L'n,,,,!  Slal.  ,     u,„| 
(   A.r„v.,  ,„   II,..  ,,„r,.„„.   „,,„    al.„,„ 
I  •   '   '    IH.an.      In  British  1    |,„„|,iu  th.s". 
--•I    !■»"«'■«  "■'I"«wiiliinil„irl„,r,|,.rsi|„. 
/dfawi.  8  r.  Kl.,11  ..I  un  HviTin;,.  ,I,va- 
.Soo  fivt  and    loo  nill.s   uj.l,.  ],y   .^^ 
■    ;ii  ip.m  n„rtl,  t,,  s.,„t|,,    an.l  i„  i|„. 
.Mat..*.  t,v„,;r.ut   i,lal,.a..,s      ll„.  ,„/„,„. 
/.<(.•..«  an.l  tl„.  (,.(,.,.„;,.  /V„/,.„„     .,„„|„„ 
.s,vu  ari-a  nt   ,T,t,.ri,,r  ,lr;,i„a:.,.  ,,„„„„„,k, 
.»-n  as  llu-  (,,,;ii  li,,si„. 
Th«  Rocky  Mounuiiu.     In  Cana.la  ih,.  R,„.t ,. 
U.un.«»,5r,.s..al,r«|,tlyfr..rnll„.  cast,™  ,,|a 
TiK.y  ar<.  I,r.,k..„  h.r,.  an.l  th.  r,-  l,v  a  Ir 'v ,  .  ,  • 
val.jy»    SM  that  it  is  |.„ssibli  f„r  railway  ■ 
liuillthn,ui!hthc.m.  Thu  <  i«ai     ,, 


....111  iiinpu^;,)  inoin.    I  llu    

m"st  important    passvs  |p^~^ 
iiri.   llif  (V,.i,<m-s/,     tliu  |s.     ■  ■ 
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>v.Tc.l    with    ilonsi'  forpsti. 

WiSliTIl  si.  .[H'S, 


Mt>   ^''tiiT^ily 
l"<|)<i'i;illy  .111  111 

The  Kiiiky  .M  lumain  ll.Khl.m.l  i„  ,h,.  U,ii„.,i 

.Mai.-s  in.lu.l,.,  Kiii.rally  i„ rii's  ,,f  ,i,.arlv 

parallil  ,y,l..i.,.   llu.,.a,l,.rii  an.l  hinh.r  s,     ;, 
.\-i'.Ui  an.l  (  .,,.„,/,  .l/,.;,„/„„„,  an.l  ih,.  I,iiv,.r 

Si.  -ra  Vva.la  an.l  the  fascaik-  Mountains  a  , 
i^  y  an.l  i.ia„.,t,c  an.l  omlain  iiianv  j:l„.  u-rs 
a  1.1  oM  voUanu-  p.-aks.  Mnml  ninmn  on 
lu-  »..u.l„.r,i  S,..rra  .N..va.la,  ri.,.s  t.i  an  Z,,.  " 

'  niv.l  ,C.^  •  ""'  '"  ""■  '''*■■'"■•"  '"■"''  "• 
HignlMd^  .If  Mexico  «nd  Centr.1  America 

It.      '  I. ' .  ..  ...      T  .      .1  It 


.11 


.1  '.h-  hi 


.U.  .1 


Ki,  king  lion,-,  tliL'  ) 
A'.-.'/i.  J./,  the/';m>  A'l.T 
an.l      the    /V.i.i?     A'lV.y 

p.'S.I'S, 

Tlio  n.jrtlii-m  v\U'„. 

sionoftlu.  Riiiky  M.inn- 

liiins     inclujis     Mtrniil 
!'■  Kiiil.v.    th.'    hiiih.st 

p.ak  m  .V.irth  .\in.ri.a. 

with    an    altitu.I... 

■I    iiiort'     than     20.000 

liT'      .VrariT  tlif  coast 

an.     t«-.,     otiK.r     ;;riat 

|i.  .iks,  which  are  marly 

as   hii;h.   A/,i,„i(    i.^.,,,, 

ami  Mount   Si.  F.liiis 

Th,.  hiKhest  altituilcs  .,f  the  R.ickv  .Mountains 

n  the  Unitc.l  States  arc  in  Colora.l.i  an.l  \..w 

.Ml xicu    where  there  arc  many  peaks  .xcclini; 

.4.000  foet  in  altitu.lc.  Th.rc  are  feiv  i.ass.'s 
a'  r-iss  this  rauKc  in  the  Unit,.,l  States,  an.ltluse 
an^much  hinlur  than  those  in  Cana.la 

Coast  Ranges  and  Sierra  Mevada.  T.i  th.> 
west  of  the  rntcri.ir  Plateau  in  British  (  ,lum- 
l'..i  ns..  the.  C.iast  Ka„„es.  Their  av.raKc 
wi.lth  ts  about  100  milc.s,  Thev  have  lofty 
|x-aksf,,ooo  7,000.  an.l  some"  over  .,,000 
lot  high.  T.nvard  the  n.irth  then.  ar,. 
"'^'">  larKc  Rlacict^.  This  r.-itlK.'  r.ilis  the 
"l.Ms  irom  the  Pacii;c  of  their  moistur,   ..n.l 


■ky  .M..UlU,iin  l(i^;li|aii,| 
i'(  hi«h  mountain  rati^is 
and  wi'sti-ni  casts.  .in,| 
1  I'l.iU-au  lyin;;  lietwecn 
these  ranges. 

The  \yesteni  ranges, 
"f  Hhieh  til.,  .s'/i-rr.i 
.l/.l./r,'  is  the  most  im- 
l"'rt.im.  contain  many 

.1    -.IK 


slirfltly  actiy,. 
ie  iH'aks.      In 


( 'el  . 


Th,-  Thm  Sisi,;,,  'amous  p,„k,  i„  Alhrlj 


s  Ule  h. 


^I'hiili  in  places  i 


irayy  rainfall  of  the  C  ,asi 


"y.     The  rii.j.'e,I 


IS  as  };r...at 


I'Kton. 


1:10  nie!it 


.\meriea  t!i,.  i,,,,,,.. 
tains  stil!  .,  ...  ,.,, 
almosteoi'i  tr;  ..■.,  uali 
cl.iseto  th  .  .  I.  i). 
'the  westir.  .  :  1  ., 
pecially   '.i.-  .,iy|;-.,; 

thelar(;erp,artof  Mexico.iiKlCentral  v  , 

there  is  little  itxim  for  settlement  near  il.  ' 
1  .itilic.     1  lenee  the  [lopul.-iti.m  is  sparse 

Tlie  Appalacliian  Highland.  The  \pn-, 
I.'ch.an  Hi.tjhlan,!  ..xlen.ls  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to. \la!,ama.  It  consists  of  the 
'  "",/.,•./„„./  an.l  Ml,-i:lu,„v  I'hUcaus  in  the 
west,  an.l  the  .I/,/,,,/.,,/,/,,,,  .l/„„„/,„„,  i„ 
the  east,  with  the  (,>■•„/  1  •„//,.,.,  a  lon^'  nar- 
row ilepivss.on  eont.-iinin;,'  l».rti.ms  .>f  several 
rivers.  lym,^>  lietwecn. 

•■nmp.-.re.l  with  the  Rocky  .Mountain  IliRh- 

!^::',r':i  ;■":*'■";  ."'-^'-'"^ >-«"nie 

more 


mountains  tlunisch 


wi.le.  an.l  its 
.'vcr    (i.ooo 


.200  miles 
t-'reat.'st  altitu.I,.  is  onlv  a  little 
l.-et.     Tho     ini;l,est    peaks    ai'o 


I'LATKAUS  A.VD   PLAIN'S 


found  in  \ow  Hampshire^  anj  .\„rth  fnrolin-i 
The  mountains  comiKisin);  this  highland  aru 
^■L•ry  much  older  than  those  of  the  western 
ranfjcs,  and  have  l,een  worn  d.nvn  until  •« 
IS  supposed,  they  have  lost  one  half  their 
heiRht.  This  accrmnts  for  their  rounde,! 
ai>IH.arance  m  contrast  t.>  the  niK^ed  «■  ,ks 
'  it  the  newer  Rockies  and  Sierras  of  the  west 
In  Canada  the  \„tre  Dame  .Mnuntai.is' 
which  he  alonj,'  the  south  shore  of  the  St' 
Lawrence  and  extend  into  the  Caspe  IVni,,; 
sula.  form  the  most  eastern  end  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Range. 
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it  down  and  the  debris  has  been  carried 
away  to  form  the  fertile  lands  to  the  south 
and  west. 


■onithe 
rd  the 
f  these 


Tl:.-   rnct.J   Pnc/fic  coast,   slj 
,<'\irjitn  awiiy  oj  tit. 

The  Laurentian  Plateau,  ihe  Si  I  ,„- 
rence  River  Hows  in  ,i  vallev  that  .s,p,,rates 
the  Uurentian  IliRhland  from  the  \p,,,. 
laehian. 

''"'"■  l-iurentiaii  IliRhland  exten, Is  f 
l.al>nuJor  jX'ninsula  south-west  tow 
lireat  Lakes;  thence  runninj:  nortii  . 
lakes,  the  plateau  bends  to  the  n.irth-wesl 
and  ai,pro;,ches  the  Arctic  Coast  n,,i  r,r 
"■"m  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bav  This' 
iToad,  cun-cd  phiteau  is  -enerallv  about 
1.500  feet  above  se.a-level.  e.Hcept  on  the 
•'oastof  Labnidor.  where  it  is  fnm  ,,000  to 
■■.000  feet  hl;;h.  It  encircles  Iluds..n  Dav 
'11  three  sides  and  consists  of  hard  crvstalline 
rock. 

This  ri'Kion  w;,s  once  much  hisher  than  it  is 
'low,  ,„,t  glaciers,  v-ind,  and  rain  hax-c  worn 


Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  The  i  o.,st,d  l'l„  „ 
which  borders  the  .\tlantic  Ocean  is  ex- 
tremcl>-  ll.it  and  nowhere  rises  much  over 
lour  hun.lred  feet  above  the  sea  It  is 
well  w.itered  by  the  manv  .,lreams  llowiiv 
doun  trom  the  Appalachi.in  llif;hl,ind.  and 
contains  l.irRc  areas  of  fertile  soil,  whicli 
^irc  well  adapted  to  aKricultun^.  The 
colonies  of  ICnKl.and  pl.anted  in  this  re^noii 
s..on  became  prosix-nius  ,and  rich,  an.l  the 
co;istal  plain  was  the  a.i,'riciiltural  centre  of 
the  country  until  the  extension  of  settlem..nt 
westw.ard  showed  the  suixrioritv  of  the 
l.reat  Central  Plain. 

The  Great  Central  Plain.  Th<.  C,r,at  Cen- 
tr.il  I'l.ain.  lyin>;  betwcvn  the  Appal.achian 
and  the  Koc-ky  .Mountain  IliRhland,  extends 
born  the  .\rctic  ( )cean  t.,  the  (iulf  of  .Mexico 
It  is  lowest  aloiiK  th<'  Rreat  .Mississippi  River 
to  the  south  and  the  .Mackenzie  River  to 
the  north.  In  the  p.rtion  cast  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River  the  slopes  are  >;entle  and  the 
.altitudes  low. 

West  of  the  .Mississippi  River  the  plain 
rises  gradually  in  altitude,  reaching  a  height 
of  .about  5,000  feet  where  the  mountains 
.ictually  begin. 


.1  Uirlev  lifU 


Manitoba.    ICrmI  C-nlral  flain.) 
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NORTH  AMERICA 


Througliout  Inrge  areas  the  plain  extends 
to  the  horizon  in  broad,  rolling  swells,  with 
hardly  a  break.  Owing  to  its  gentle  slopes 
and  to  the  magnifieent  system  of  great 
rivers  which  flow  through  it,  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Plain  is  an  extremely  important  part  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Glaciation.  The  surface  features  (if  nortliem 
and  easti'm  Canaila  and  the  north-eastern 
United  States  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
glaciatiim.  A  great  glaiier,  originating  some- 
where in  northern  Canada,  moved  gradually 
out  in  all  directions  until  it  occupied  this  whole 
area,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  region  in  Wis- 
consin. This  sheet  of  ice  was  more  than  a  mile 
m  depth.  It  must  then  have  appeared  mm  h 
as  the  interior  of  Greenland  does  now,  that  is 
as  a  broad  snow  and  ice  plain,  unbroken  by 
any  pomts  of  land. 

Throughout  the  glaciated  area  the  soil 
was  removed  from  the  hilltops,  and  deposited 
regularly  m  the  vallevs,  and  the  rocks  were 
grooved  often  to  a  rlepth  of  several  inches;  the 
scratches  still  sliow  the  direction  from  which 
the  ice  came.  Nearly  every  stream  is  broken 
by  rapids  or  waterfalls,  which  are  the  work  of 
the  ice.  The  whole  country  is  also  stu<l.led 
with  countless  lakes  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  depressions  hollowed  out  bv  the  action  of 
the  ice  on  the  softer  rocks.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  probably  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the 
glaciers. 

Drainage   and   Divides.     The    Mississippi 


River  and  its  tributary,  the 
Missouri,  together  form  the 
longest  river  in  the  world, 
and  drain  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  great  Central 
Plain  of  the  United  States. 
The  larger  rivers  of  this 
plain  are  all  navigable  for 
long  distances ;  the  Missis- 
sippi to  St.  Paul,  and  the 
.Missouri  to  Fort  ISenton. 
The  Mississippi  System  con- 
tains over  9,000  miles  of 
naxigablc  rivers,  and  hence 
furnishes  a  valuable  route 
for  commerce.  A  low  di- 
vide, ="-.etimes  called  the 
Height  0/  Laiiil,  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
from  the  north-flowing  streams  which  drain 
either  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Hudson 
Day. 

The  region  to  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  is  subdivided  by  an  east-we.st 
divide,  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Assiniboine  and  Saskatchiwan  from  those 
of  the  Pcicc  and  Alkahaska  rivers.  The 
Southern  subdivision  is  drained  by  the  Kcil, 
Assiniboine.  :;nd Saskalcluuan  rivers  through 
the  \elsun  Kiirr  into  Hudson  Bay. 

To  the  north  of  the  basins  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Churchill  rivers,  lies  the 
chain  of  great  lakes  which  follows  the 
border  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  north- 
westward, consisting  of  Lake  Athabaska, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Hear  Lake. 
The  heads  of  these  three  lakes  are  in  the 
Laurentian  Plateau  and  their  lower  ends 
extend  into  the  Central  Plain.  The  western 
part  of  this  subdivision  is  drained  by  the 
Peace.  Athabaska.  and  l.iard  rivers,  and 
the  eastern  part  by  many  short  streams 
flowing  into  the  Mackenzie  River.  The 
Mackenzie  River,  carrying  an  enormous 
volume  of  water,  is  the  c<immon  outlet  of 
these  lakes  and  ri\ers,  and  is  navigable  from 


Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean    a 
distance  of  1,500  miles. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are,  in  a  general  wav 
the  flmde  between  the  streams  flowinj;  toTlfe 
th  liLfi"'  f^■^^'^'i'-•.  «nd  those  flowinVto 
the  I'aeific      In  thesouth-wcstern  Unite,!  Stfti 

R::k;ii,^^ns'"™"'"'^"'"'^-"^^^ 
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the  east,  as  does  the  Mississippi  from   the 
south. 

The  Hiyide  between  the  Great  Lakes  Ba«m 

ihe  low  and  short  divides  between  ad i,,inim; 
streams  were_  of  great  importane:"du;  ig"  Sf 


oxp.„rat,o„  of  tAe  int-erior  7ure"e;ntrnf  Te' 

N-carlv  a.,   the  streams  flowing  into  the     "-X  f- to^t^^J^'-^de^tpldTtre  Jr" 
icific  Ocean  or min.-.frp  ,.«  ♦»,..  ,...,„.._._    ,  ryinK  Places.  a«Tnr<.«f,.   n..-   „         at  thtse  car 


Pacific  Ocean  originate  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  coast  mountains,  and  are  therefore 
short  and  rapid.  Only  five  larRe  ri^•ers  rise 
east  of  these  mount.-iins  and  drain  into  the 

acfic  These  are  the  Yukon,  the  Fraser 
the  Lolumh,^.  the  Sacramclo-San  Joaquin 
and  the  roionulo,  which  flows  into  the.  V.n\\ 
ofCahforaia.     Thus  the  water-ways  to  the 

ache  are  few  as  compared  with  th,.se  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  ,»,rts  are  not  the 
chief       "  ■     ■" 


agricultural  and  manuf.acturinR  areas  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  P.acific  toast 

In  th=  northern  portion  of  the  .\nnali- 
chia,ethe.l,yuk.hetweentherivers(iowinKi„. 
totheAtlant,e.-md  the  .Mississippi  Lswestofthe 
h..i,-hest  Totrntains,  sothatseveialstreamslike 
the  //„,,.     ,,  the  nolr,,orc.  the  .S„,v,„„.„„„„„ 


;^£^inii:?SX^JS™^"«-S,ba;an5 
Clmute.  The  fact  that  the  highlands  of 
-\or  h  America  extend  in  a  general  north- 
south  direction  is  of  great  im,»rtance  in 
determining  the  climate  of  the  continen' 
I  he  westerly  winds  from  the  P,.,ciF,c  Ocean 
are  <in>nved  of  much  of  their  moistun:  by 
the  lofty  highland,  while  a  large  area  of  the 
western  .Mississippi  I3asin,  the  I'lateau  States 


'-lets  for  the  p^ducts  ^  ^^ z.  the  .^i.Zo ''^^::;::' t"';:;^" f ^ 

tural  and  manuf.acturm^r  ..,„.„..  ,.,  .u.     W..,.i, >_..__    •"°<^"''.  ''"d  part  of  Sas- 


andthe>«„,nowthro„.d;.  nosinth    A        ';'■      of    ,         '  """'"'"  '"  *"'°  «'>'=  *«"="<>■■ 

'!-nAf^..nta;„s.     Ka    ";   T^" "^tr^f"^"    '^^^^'T'^'^:.    This  difference  illustrates 


kaehewan.  because  thc.y  l,e  tothe  leeward 
"1  thegri^at  mountain  w.all  to  the  west  have 
■''  sc.uuy  rainfall.  In  the  continent  of 
I--ur„,K.  the  highla„,Is  extend,  approximatelv 
m  ..n  east-west  direction,  and  hence  the  wes- 
terly winds,  blowing  from  the  .\tlantie  ( )cean 
can  carry  their  moisture  far  into  the  interio; 


'a,an.M,.,mtains.  Kaeh  of  these,  river  vallev. 
■•"•nis  a  natural  highway  across  the  mou;,- 
t.ni.s,  .uld  1...  of  great  imp.rtaiKe  in  present- 
day  commerce,  ,.,s  it  was  in  earl>-  exploration 
Ik  the  southern  .\ppalachians  the  divide  is 
■d.nig  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  mountains 

lie  basin  of  the  (,Vea/  /..,;«  an.  1  of,',, 
--'.  /..-re,<-H,v  Knrr  is  separate  on  the  north 
rum  the  Arctic  and  Hudson  Dav  Draina-e 
■y  the   low   Height  of   Land  alrea.h-   men- 
lioned  and  by  the  Laurentian  Plateau      The 
.St,  Lawrence  River  is  interrupted  bv  m.anv 
rap.ds:  arounrl  the.se,  canals  have  been  built 
so  that  in  summer  it  is  ijossiblc  for  ocean  g.,' 
■ng  vessels  to  R.,-,ch  the  up;K.r  end  of  Lake 
Suix.nor,  i.  ,..,  half-way  across  the  continent 
Jhns,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ,ireat 
Lakes  together  form   the  onlv  n.atural  water 
route  into  the  interior  of  th..  e-",':-,-.  f^-.-. 


clearly  the  relation  between  mountains  and 
wmds,  and  rainfall. 


Tl«-  Water  Gap  cl  .he  D,-U,umi-  Kiver. 

In  \ortb  America  the  region  of  westerly 
winds  hes  north  of  .,0  ,„  the  winter  time^ 
m  the  summer  time  it  moves  north  of  „» 
inc  larger  part  of  the  continent,  therefore; 
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lies  in  tht'  R'pion  where  the  climatic  diHer- 
cnces  between  summer  and  winter  are  ga-at. 
Owing  to  its  size  ami  [Kwition,  Xorth  America 
has  the  most  strongly  marked  continental 
climate  in  the  world,  except  Kurasia. 

The  \Vcster71  Coast.  The  most  uniform 
conditions  of  temjx'rature  and  moisture  are 
ffjund  alonj;  the  western  coast,  where  the  winds 
blowing  in  from  the  Pacific  bring  the  warmth 
and  moisture  acquired  from  the  ocean.  On  the 
mountain  slopes  borderinj,'  the  coast  north  of 
central  Cahfornia  the  annual  rainfall  is  very 
heavy,  in  some  places  more  than  a  hundred 
inches.  In  summer,  when  the  westerly  wind 
system  has  moved  north,  but  little  rain  falls 
in  this  region,  even  on  the  high  mountain  peaks, 
but  in  winter  the  mountains  receive  a!)undant 
rainfall  as  far  south  as  southern  California.^ 

The  Great  Central  Plain.  The  great  interior 
plain  of  North  America  is  very  cold  in  winter  and 
very  hot  in  summer.  In  the  summer  growing 
season,  when  the  winds  blow  inland,  it  is  fairly 
well  watered.  The  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions.  In  summer  the 
warmest  portion  of  the  jjlains  region  is  along 
the  lower  M  issouri  River ;  in  winter  the 
centre  of  the  extreme  continental  cold  is  in 
Canada,  in  the  region  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
north-east  of  (ireat  Hear  Lake. 

The  Eastern  Couil.  The  weather  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  is  more  variable 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  continent.  In 
winter,  when  a  storm  centre  is  occupying  the 
interior,  the  north-t-ast  winds  passing  ov^t 
the  cold  Arctic  Current,  usually  bring  snow, 
while  the  south-easterly  winds,  coming  from 
over  the  warmer  North  Atlantic  Drift,  bring 
rain.  Inasmuch  as  the  storms  usually  move 
fnmi  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  they 
follow  a  path  nearly  parallel  to  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  Thus  the  rainfall  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  one  side  of  the  highland  is  not  dry 
and  the  other  wet.  as  is  the  case  in  the  Rotky 
Mountain  Highland.  The  cold  north-westerly 
winds  of  wintur  often  cause  extremely  low 
temperatures,  so  that  occasionally  {as  on  Feb. 
17.  i(>o,i)  killing  frosts  may  extend  even  into 
southern  Florida. 

The  Gulf  Coast.  Along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
especially  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  well 
marked  monsoon  winds  occur  with  the  change 
of  season  from  winter  to  summer.  The  sum- 
mer winds  blowing  in  toward  the  Mississippi 
Valley  come  from  the  warnt  waters  of  the  (lulf 
of  Mexico  and  carry  an  aljundance  of  moisture, 
a  large  part  of  whicli  falls  as  heavy  rain  near  the 
coast.  As  a  result  tlie  region  about  Nlw  Or- 
leans has  the  heaviest  rainfall  found  in  North 
America,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  coast 


of  Rritish  Columbia  and  Alankii  and  in  the 
states  north  of  California. 

The  western  part  of  Texas,  which  is  out  of 
the  range  of  the  Gulf  winds,  is  very  dry. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  the 
prevailing  climate  is  that  of  the  trade-wind 
region,  the  east  coast  is  wet  and  the  west  coast 
dry,  ahhough  nowhere  a  desert.  As  the  winds 
in  passing  over  the  eastern  slopes  rise,  they  lose 
the  larger  part  of  their  moisture,  so  that  the 
high  plateaus  in  northern  Mexico  are  exceed- 
ingly dry. 

Vegetation.  Northern  North  America,  in- 
cluding the  island  regi<in  of  Arctic  America, 
as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Hudson  Hay  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  is  covered  by  per- 
petual ice  or  by  the  grassy  tundra.  This 
vast  area  is  unoccuj)icd  except  by  a  few 
Eskimos  along  the  coast,  or  by  wandering 
Indians  who  hunt  here  in  the  summer 
months. 

South  of  this  area  is  the  broad  region  of 
coniferous  trees,  which  extends  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  includes  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  northern  .New  England  and  the  region 
about  the  Great  Lakes.  Hemlock,  spruce, 
fir,  cedar,  and  white  j)ine,  all  valuable  as 
lumber  or  for  paper  pulj),  are  the  principal 
coniferous  trees.  These  trees  also  cover  the 
mountain  tops  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  where  the  cli- 
matic conditions,  on  account  of  the  altitude, 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes. South  of  the  region  of  conifers  is  a 
very  mi.\ed  forest  flora,  characterized  by  such 
deciduous  trees  as  maples,  oaks,  birches, 
elms,  hickories,  poplars,  beeches,  etc. 

The  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is 
grassland,  and  forest  of  either  coniferous  or 
deciduous  trees.  The  south-eastern  coast 
from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans  contains  many 
palms  and  other  sub-tropical  trees,  including 
the  long-leaf  or  hard  pine,  which  furnishes 
valual)]e  lumber.  This  forest  and  grassland 
area  gradually  merges  on  the  WTSt  into  the 
open,  grassy  jirairies  or  stepix-s  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississip})i.  the  Red  River  of  the  north, 
and  the  Saskatchewan, 
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111  Canada  the  rainfall  bccomi'S  fjradually 
less  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  westward 
to  the  foot-hills  ..f  the  R,K;kies.  At  Halifax 
It  is  about  60  inches  annually ;  at  St.  John  47  ; 
at  (Jucl.ec  (3  ;  at  Kingston  20 ;  at  Winniireg 
t8:  and  at  Calgary  aljcjut  1.,.  From  Winni- 
IH  k'  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  trees  ari  practi- 
cally absent  except  alonj;  the  watercourses. 
Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Cuast  Ranges,  particularly  toward  the  north 
where  the  mountains  are  low<'r,  is  a  forest 
region.  Along  the  coast,  owing  to  the  moist 
and  mild  climate,  the;  country  is  covered 
with  forests  of  magnificent  growth.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  great  firs  (,f  IJritish 
Columbia  and  of  Washington  State,  many 
of  which  grow  to  a  height  of  over  200  feet. 

In  the  United  States,  between  the  1 00th 
Meridian  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
•Mountains,  the  stejjpi's  are  more  arid  and 
trees  are  absent.  Within  this  arid  stepix- 
region  there  are  small  desert  areas,  but  the 
largest  deserts  of  the  United  States  lie 
between    the    Rorkv     Mountains    and    the 


Sierra  \ev.ula.  Cen- 
tral .\merica  is  every- 
A^'here  occupii'd  by 
dense,  suli-tropical  for- 
ests or  by  sa%'annas. 
These  sub-tropical  for- 
ests include  many  \alu- 
able  timber  trees,  such 
as  rosewood  and  ma- 
hogany; also  banana 
trees,  ruliber  trees,  and 
others  that  yield  valu- 
able commercial  pro- 
duets. 

Animals  of  North 
America.  The  charac- 
teristic wild  animals  of 
North  America  have 
a  1  r  e  a  d  y  been  men- 
tiMni'.l.  Many  other 
animals,  not  distinctive 
of  .\orth  .\merica,  are 
found  in  great  numbers 
m  the  wild  ;ind  unexfilored  n'gions.  Great 
herds  of  elk  exist  in  Can.ida,  and  the  grizzly, 
cinnamon,  and  l>l;ick  !,ear  are  ommon  in 
the  more  rugged  mountains  of  the  western 
highlai  Is  of  the  continent. 

Minerals.  The  rocks  that  make  up  the 
mountain  masses  often  contain  valuable 
minerals,  .\orth  America  is  imequalled  in 
the  richness  and  variet\-  .,f  its  mineral 
products. 

Coal,  f,old,  silvir,  i,  „,,  copper  and  nicktl 
are  found  in  quantities  unknown  el.sewhere. 
The  coal-fields  of  the  Dominion  of  Can.ida 
ha\e  an  area  of  (15,000  sijuare  miles  and  are 
six  times  as  large  as  those  of  all  the  countries 
of  liurope  taken  together.  The  area  of  th. 
coal-hekls  of  the  United  States  is  three 
times  that  of  the  Dominion  The  country 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains 
is  one  of  the  chief  gold-protiucing  regions  of 
tlle  world.  .Mexico  has  long  been  famous 
for  Its  silver  mines.  This  metal  is  also  found 
in  gre.it  r|uai,lities  in  the  western  auriferous 
belt,  and  northern  Ontari.i  is  now  known  to 
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be  exceedingly  rich 
in  this  precious  metal. 
Iron  ore  exists  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  the 
c(juntry  about  Lake 
Superior  as  well  as  in 
the  eastern  part  of 
the  Dominion.  The 
richest  of  all  the  cop- 
per deposits  hitherto 
iliscovered  is  in  the 
region  south  and  west 
of  Lake  Superior. 
This  metal  is  also 
abundant  west  of  the 
Rockies.  The  Ontario 
nickel  mines  arc  the 
principal  source  of  the 
world's  supply  of  this 
metal. 

People.  E.icc'i)t  fiirthe 
Eskimos  of  Alaska  and 
north  -  eastern  North 
America,  the  whole 
continent  was  fornurly 
occupied   by    ' 


Mim-Tiit.  fish,  fruit,  and  ^razinn  districts  oj  Xorth  America. 


IndiaiLs.  Thi'se  In<lians  were  of 
many  tribes,  spcakin;;  rlifferent  lannuaRes.  and 
ranf^ini;  in  civilization  from  the  true  savages  to 
the  liarbarous  tribes  who  jiraetisrcl  agriculture 
to  some  extent.  The  Indians  of  North  America 
are  now  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  western 
and  northern  portions  of  the  continent  and  to 
the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Cintral  America. 
They  have  dwindled    in    numbers  until  there 


Indians  and  their  home. 


are  only  between  90.000  and  100,000  in  Canada 
and  about  266,000  in  tlif  United  States— in  each 
case,  the  wards  of  the  nation.    Certain  allow- 


ances toward  their  support  have  been  made  in 
lieu  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied.      School  - 
have  been  established  amon^  them,  and  instrui 
tion  given  in  farminjj  operations. 

The  larger  part  of  .\orth    America   is  occu- 
pied   by    descendants    of    the    early    colonists 
sent  out  by  the  Euroj)ean  nations,  or  by  immi- 
grants   wlio    have    since    come    from    Europ.  . 
English    is    spoken    generally   throughout    tl; 
continent,  althougli  in  the  I'rovince  of  Qucbi 
and  in  parts  of  .Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  All)en, 
anil  the  State  of  Louisiana,  French  is  the  prcvai 
mg  language.     In  .\lc.\ici.  and  Central  Amerii,. 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  West  Indies,  Spa; 
ish  is  spoken. 

In    the    southern    Atlantic    and    Culf   stati 
in   the   West    Ini'ics,   and    in   Central   Anuru 
wliiru  the  warm  climate   makes  it  dillicult 
carry    on    continuous    labour,    there   are    gn 
numbers    of    negroes,    mostly    descended    Ir- 
_  slaves  lirought  from  .\frira  to  till  the  plantation 
'  It  is  mainly  through  thi-ir  lalnmrs  that  the  gre. 
tobacci,,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  industries  of  tl 
south  have  been  built  up.     The  early  Spaniar  < 
who    came    to    Mexico    and    Central    Ameri.  1 
married  with  the  Imlians,   and  their  desceu' 
ants,    known  as   Mexicans,  are   now  the   met 
inHuential  people  in  those  reeions. 
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XXV.      C.l.V.lD.l    .!>■    .1    WHOLE 
The   Countries  of  North   America.      I'lic 
continent  of  Xortli  Amcric^i  c  riiprisi.,  thi' 
following  count,-iL-s;   in  tlK'  nnri!i.   Cipa.l.i 
and    Newfoundland,  which  arc  UritisI'  C.il- 
onics;  Alaska,  which  is  part  of  the  L'nitnl 
States  ;  .mil  Greenland,   which  is  a   D.inish 
Colony;  in  the  middle,  the  United  States;  in 
the  .south.  .Me.-iico,  si.^i  small  Central  .\meri- 
can  Republics,  and  ilon.luras.  a  Dri'ish  pos^ 
session;  als,,  the  i  :.ind ;  of  the  West  Indies, 
which    belong     to 
various   countries  or 
are  indepi'ndent. 

Canada,  Past  and 
Present.  Wlun 
.\merica  was  disco\  - 
crcd  by  Columbus  in 
1492.  the  continents 
of  .N'orth  and  South 
.America  were  occu- 
pied by  Red  .Men, 
who  were  called  In- 
dians from  the  mis- 
taken suppf)sitit)n 
that  the  new  cmuitry 
was  a  part  of  India. 

Canada  was  then  a  \;ist  solitude  of  un- 
cultivated plains,  unbn>ken  forests,  and 
Ioncl>-  mountains.  Here  and  there  on  somi> 
easih-  defended  spot  stood  ,a  small  collection 
of  Indian  lodges.  These  were  surrounded  by 
a  «tnp  of  tilled  land  growing  com  and  pump 
kins;  for  some  of  the  forest  Indians,  such  :, , 
the  Iroo.uois,  Iluror.s,  .and  certain  triljes of  the 
great  .Mgonquin  nation,  had  made  progress 
toward  a  rude  civilization  of  then-  oun. 
Many    of     the    tribes,    however      riiv't     »> 


favourite 


wigw.nns     of    l,.u-k     beside     some     fa 
stream  or  lake. 

To-da)-,    from    oce.in    to    ocean,    Canada 
lias   m.ire   than   si.'i   millions  of  people.     U 
comprises  nin.-  jirovinces  and  two  territories. 
Tile  untilled  plainsand  v.ist  forests  are  givi'ig 
place   t.,    well-eultivated    farms   and   smiling 
h..nies.     The  lakes  and  rivers  are  thronged 
with  the  sliips  of  a  busy  and  growing  com- 
merce,    l..ar.gi-  districts,  which  ,mce  se'cmed 
only   a   wilderness  of   r,,ek  and   scrub,   are 
yiel.ling   vast    treas- 
ures  of   gold,  silver, 
iron,    co;il,     copiKT, 
nickel,     plumbago, 
and   other    riches  of 
the    mine.       Canada 
has     become     the 
richest    and     most 
fnitterful  of  the  great 
colonies,  and    is  the 
granary    of     the 
iiritish    limpire. 

Size    and    Extent 
Canada  has  an  area  of 

,,    ,     ,  nearly      three       and 

tiiree-<iuarterraillions 
01  square  miles.  It  forms  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  liritish  ICmpire,  and  is  onlv  .a  little 
less  in  size  than  the  ccmtinent  of  Kuro^je.  The 
Cnited  St.ites,  without  the  territory  c,f  .\las- 
ka,  is  smaller  than  Canada  bv  mt)re  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  s.,uare  miles  In 
other  words,  "if  the  United  St.des,  without 
.\laska.  were  placed  upon  Cinad,.,  Dryish 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  one  third  of  Sas- 
katchew.an  would  be  left  uncovereil,"  British 
Columbia  alone  i.,  larger  than  the  liuro[)t;ao 
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countric'scf  Vnina.:  Italv.  aii.l  I'ort.iK.Ll  t:ik.n 
loiji'thiT.  Onlann  is  l:irniT  than  Inrmany, 
or  llian  Italv  ami  (iR'at  Britain  taWni  ta- 
gctluT;  Nova  Scotia,  thi-  smallvst  but  oiiv 
of  tho  Canailiaii  (irovinivs.  i'i  larnvr  tlian 
Switzurland.  llollan.l.  or  IKiunark. 
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.1    WIIOI.I'^ 


Divisions.      Canada    cont.iins    fivr    w.-il- 
■A  physical  divisions,  which,   in   tluir 


ran«>' of  ilir  Ni>tn'  iLunc  .Mountains.  The 
elevations  :m  roUint!  hills  and  rid«vs,  and 
the  whole  country  is  snitalilu  for  aKnculturc. 
Thv  ShicksliocW  M.nmtains  an'  c.msidcralily 
hinhcT.  siimc  clvvationslicinKovcr  t.ooo  fuct. 
■Hnis  till'  interior  of  the  I'.asiv  n'liinsula  is  a 
rovi^h.  mounl.iinous  jilateau. 

The  most  imiortanl  rivers  of  the  Ai'ulian 
region  are  tile  St.  Tohn,  the  .U(>,i)iii..'ii.  and 
the  Kcsli^niclli'.  These  w.iler-ways  Kreativ 
(acilil.ite  iiavi};:.tion  and  enable  lumbermen 
ll.iat  vast  .inantities  of  timber  from  the 
forests  r>f  New  llrnnswiek  to  oeian  i»irts. 

Nova  Scotia  may  be  repirded  as  ■■m  out- 
lying member  of  the  .Xpiialachian  System  of 
uplifts.  A  low  ridj;e,  nowhere  exceeding 
i.ooo  feet  in  height,  runs  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  province,  and  a  broad  rant;e 
of  broken  hills.  tcrminatinK  in  CaiK  Dreton 
Island,   extends   along   the   whole    .\tlantic 


A  FiiUnt  Vms>  in  Cape  Breto*,  Nma  Scoli.i. 

general  characteristics,  vary  greatly.  These 
are  the  Acadian  KeKion.  the  Ixjwlands  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Laurentian  lliRhlands,  the 
Great  Central  Plain,  and  the  Great  Mountain 
Region. 

THE  ACADIAN   REOIOK 

Position.  The  Acadian  Region  includes 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  togi'ther  with  the 
.south-eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
it  forms  the  north-eastward  conlinuatiou  of 
the  Appalachian  Highland.  It  cmtains  the 
low-lving  Nol'i'  Ih>«"-  Mountains  of  ;-"".ii- 
easte'rn  Quebec  and  of  the  s.mth  bank  of  the 
River  St!  Lawrence,  with  their  continuation, 
the  Shickshock  Mounl.nns  of  the  Gasp# 
peninsula. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  The  surface  of 
this  region,  especially  in  New  Brunswick,  is 
broken  by  subordinate  and  less  continuous 
elevations,  seldom  exceeding  1,000  feet  m 
height  and  Iving  nearly  parallel  to  the  mam 


Co.ast.  These  hills,  while  little  fitted  for 
■agriculture,  contain  gold-bearing  veins  and 
are  covered  with  valuable  forests.  The  best 
arable  lan<ls  are  toward  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
and  along  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula. 
From  the  narrowness  of  their  watersheds. 
the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  are  necessarily 
small  The  tide,  however,  flows  up  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  thus  renders  them 
scrviopable  as  watpr-wavs. 


PIIVSICAI.    riiATLKliS 


l;intic 


Soil.  In  tin'  anient  ti)»nslii|>s  of  (Jmh.c 
ind  in  .Vfw  Itninswick  th.  n.  an;  numiToiiH 
,  irt!f,  level  arvii-.  in  thc'  v;illi'V5  U-twicn 
th.'  riJges  Tbi-  ihanictcT  uf  th.-  soil  in 
thi'st-  valleys  varii's  Kri-atlv.  owin^  |.:irllv  In 
the  clitTimi  I'  in  the  umlerlvinj;  nnks  in.ni 
which  the  soil  was  lormed,  hm  mainlv  to  tli. 
nature  and  amount  oi  the  .leposits  dunnj;  th.' 
i;hu'i;il  iKTiod.  S<iine  parts  have  tine  allm  i:il 
soil,  .jthers,  especially  on  the  uplands,  con- 
sist of  '   IRS,  he:r'!s,  and  harren  plains. 

Climate.     The  Acadian  P'ki.mi  has  an  am- 
ple rainfall,  ..verajjiti),'  a  little  more  than  oo 
inches  at  Halifax,  and  diminishing,  as  we  jjo 
vM-stward,  to  about  ,15  inches  in  western  .New 
llnmswick.      In  this 
rej;ion,     particularly 
Ion);   the  co.-ist.  the 
temperature    is    less 
subject   to   c.\tn'mes 
than     in    any    other 
part   of   the  Domin- 
i"i'  except  alons  the 
«.,tern    coast    of 
Mritish  Columhia. 

Hn  the  Atlantic  coast 

the  spring  is  late,  lie- 

.ause  the    inblowing 

winds    pass    over    a 

|>.  irtion  of  the  ocean,  

.hilled  by  an  inshore  ""'"'''  '"  ^'•'•"•'•'  "'•"'■  "•«<•"<■ 

current   from   the  iDrth,  and  they  tli.iefore 

bring  little  warmth.      At  this  time,  also,  the 

lanij  along  the  coast  is  often  covered  with 

1'  'Ks.     The  summer  and  autumn  are  clear  ,in.i 

ple.-isant.      The  winter  lacks  the  clear  and 
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Ontario  it  includes  a  broad  pj.-iin  stretchinjj 
from  Lake  Ont.iri.)  t.i  the  l.aurentian  hills, 
aii'l  a  fertile  |x'ninsula  inclosed  by  lakes 
Ontario,  Krie.  ami  II  iron 

Surface  and  Drainage      This  region  n.iiu 
rallv   f.illi   into   thri'e  divisions.      The   Hrsl 
e.stiiiil    triim  I  short  ilistance  below  (Ju.'b.'c 
Citv    to    the    lower   en.l   of    Lake    Ontario. 
lien-  11  is  interrupted  by  a  projecting  spur 
frnia  the  Laurenlian  Plateau,  wli.h  crosses 
'he  St.   Lawrence  and  !■  rms  the  Thous,ind 
I  ilanils.     Murh  .if  this  .livision  is  almost  ab- 
solutely level.     So  part  ai  it  is  more  than  (oo 
fi.'t  above  sea-level,  except  «  here  it  is  bp>ken 
In   a  few  detach.'.I  hi',,,  from  (loo  to    1,000 
feet    high.      .\t    th.' 
Hi'stcm  end  of  Laki' 
( )ntario   there    is  an 
.ibrupt    elevation    of 
ab'iut  200  feet.     The 
bre.ik  in  th.    level  is 
SI  1  sudden    that    the 
lan.l  rises  like  .in  em- 
bankment     and      is 
known  as  the  Niagara 
escarpment.      This 
escarpment    extends 
northwestward  across 
the     province     from 
the  Niagara  river  at 
(Jueenston    to    Cape 


bracing  air  of  the  west,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
sii.jw,  which  is  of  great  use  in  lumbering.' 

LOWLANDS  OF  THE   ST.  LAWRERCE 
VALLEY 

Position.  This  region  comprises  parts 
"I  the  two  provinces  of  Old  Canada.  In 
ij'iebec  it  is  a  broad,  rich  valley  between  the 
1  lurentian  Highland  on  the  north  and  the 
Ai.iial.ichian   range   on  the  south-east.     In 


llurd  in  the  Bruce  [icninsula 

The  second,  or  central,  .livision  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  extends 
from  the  .Viagara  escarpm.'nt  in  a  northerly 
and  easterly  directi.in  until  it  reaches  the 
(je.irgian  Bay  ami  the  Laurentian  Plateau. 
This  bro.ad  area,  diversified  by  hill  and  valley, 
is  a  fertile  farming  country. 

The  third  division  is  the  peninsula  in- 
closed between  the  Niagara  escarpment  and 
lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  The  country  stretches 
westward  from  the  escarpment  in  a  broad, 
level  table-land,  which  is  nowhere  more  than 
about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
which  slopes  from  this  elevation  gradually 
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downward  to  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  about 
575  feet  above  the  sea.  This  large  area  is 
of  almost  uniform  fertility  and  constitutes 


I  fM 


Celery  Beds, 

the  finest  agricultural  region,  not  only  of 
Ontario,  but  probably  of  Canada. 

The  whole  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  is 
well  watered.  A  sufficient  rainfall  of  about 
30  inches  in  the  >ear  feeds  its  many  streams. 
These  are  everywhere  present  and  carry  the 
waters  of  their  basins  into  the  St.  LauTence 
and  Ottawa  rivers  as  well  as  into  lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Huron. 

Soil.  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  to 
clay  loam.  Fine  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  and  peas  are  readily  grown. 
Orchards  flourish  almost  everywhere.  The 
counties  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
south-western  part  of  Lake  Ontario  produce 
the  choicest  fruits,  and  most  farms  in  the 
Xiagara  and  Essex  peninsulas  have  extensive 
vineyards  and  fine  peach  orchards. 

Like  nearly  all  the  region  east  of  the  looth 
meridian,  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  receives  an 
abundant  rainfall  during  the  growing  season ; 
this  is  derived  from  the  moisture  carried  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  prevailing  winds. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  region  the 


variation  in  temperature  between  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  consider- 
able. In  winter  the  snow  is  crisp  and  spark- 
ling, the  sky  blue,  and  the  atmosphere  dry 
and  invigorating.  In  the  counties  facing 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  —  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  western  peninsula — the 
influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  felt  in  moder- 
ating the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter. 

THE  LA0RENTIAN  HIGHLAND 
Position.  This  vast  region,  composed  of 
very  hard  crystalline  rock,  with  an  area  of 
about  2,000,000  square  miles,  comprises  more 
than  halt  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On 
three  sides  it  surrounds  Hudson  Bay  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe  open  to  the  north.  On 
the  eastern  side,  where  it  reaches  its  highest 
elevation,  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula.  On  the  southern  side 
it  extends  through  the  province  of  Ontario 
as  far  as  Lake  Superior  and  Georgian  Bay. 
A  spur  stretches  southward  and  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  State  of  New  York.  Out  of 
this  spur  are  formed  The  Thousand  Islands. 


A  Muskoka  vicu.'. 

Farther  east  the  highland  forms  the  greater 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
which  lies  north  of  the  lowland  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.     West  of  Hudson 


PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS 


Physical  divisions  of  Con,!.! 


Bay,  the  Laurcntian  Highland  stretches  to 
the  north-west.  Its  western  boundary  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  -Mackenzie  River,  and 
is  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
river  itself. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  The  Laurcntian 
Highland  Plateau  is  very  uniform  in  its  physi- 
cal features.  Its  average  elevation  is  about 
1 ,500  feet.  The  surface  of  this  immense  area 
is  undulating  and  hummocky.  Its  most 
characteristic  feature  is,  however,  the  in- 
numerable lakes,  large  and  small,  with  which 
it  is  covered.  This  peculiarity  of  the  region 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plateau  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  rocks.  In  the  harder,  worn  away 
slowly  under  the  action  of  the  glaciers  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  part 
of  North  America,  the  smaller  lakes  were 
formed.  In  the  softer  and  darker-coloured 
rocks,  the  larger  lakes  are  found.  As  a  conse- 
<iuence,  the  streams  draining  this  region  are 
very  irregular  and  tortuous,  flowing  from 
lake  to  lake  in  almost  every  direction. 

Sou  and  Vegetation.  The  soil  is  in  general 
thin  upon  the  ridges,  but  the  valleys  are  often 
very  fertile.  In  the  southern  part  there  are 
immense  stretches  of  forest  land  of  great 
value.     In  the  far  north,  on  both  sides  of 
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Hudson  Bay,  hills  and 

valleys  produce  only 
grasses,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  This  part 
forms  the  barren  lands 
of  Canada. 

Climate.    The  whole 
of      the      Laurcntian 
Highland      is     well 
watered.      In    winter 
the  temperature  is  low; 
in  summer,  the  south- 
ern parts   have  warm 
days    and  cool  nights. 
Hence,  certain  locali- 
ties, such  as  the  Mus- 
koka    District,     have 
become  noted  summer 
resorts.     Beyond  the  height  of  land  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  summer 
frosts  are  common. 

.V.Vl-7/.     CAXADA    AS  A    WHOLE- 
PH 1  SIC  A  L    DI VISIOXS 

(Continued) 
THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  PLAIM 
Position.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Laurcntian  Plateau,  on  the 
west  by  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  on  the  souih 
by  the  international  boundary  line,  and  on  '.he 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  '  At  the  bounda- 
ry between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
It  is  800  miles  wide,  but  the  westward  trend 
of  the  Laurcntian  Plateau  reduces  this  to 
about  400  miles,  in  latitude  56°.  A  little 
farther  north  it  is  made  still  narrower  by 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  but 
still  farther  north  it  again  opens  out  to  a 
width  of  about  300  miles. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  In  passing  west- 
ward, the  plain  is  found  to  consist  of  three 
steppes.  In  the  east  there  is  the  prairie- 
level  of  the  Red  River  valley,  which  is 
about  800  feet  above  .sea-level.  This  lies 
wholly  within  Manitoba. 
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The  seconci  prairi^'-lcvel  begins  m  the 
south  at  the  Pembina  Mountains  in  Mani- 
toba which  continue  northward  in  a  number 
"f  hills  to  the  Saskatcliewan  River.  This 
level  extends  westward  to  a  second  and  nearly 
parallel  rise,  crossing  the  boundary  line  aiiout 
104°  \V.  Lon.i;itude  and  extending  north-west 
across  the  Xorth  Saskatchewan  River.  The 
average  height  ■  »f  this  steppe  is  i  ,()oo  feet.  It 
is  not  so  level  as  the  first  prairie  'iteppe,  but 
is  diversified  i>y  low  hills  and  ridges.  The 
third  steppe  lies  between  the  second  and 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains.  Its 
average  height  is  over  3,000  feet.  The  sur- 
face of  this  steppe  is  still  more  divorsifietl 
than  the  last.  Along  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  a  Ix'lt  of  foot-hills.  These  con- 
sist of  parallel  ridges  formed  of  wave-like 
folds  of  broken-down  rocks. 

The  slope  of  tiiis  great  plain  is  to  the  east 
and  north.  A  line  drawn  easterly  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  L;ike  Winni- 
peg shows  an  average  descent  of  over  five 
feet  to  the  mile.     Hence  the  rivers   are   in 
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general  rapid.  A  low 
begins  in  the  cast  in 
about  latitude  54°, 
and  passes  in  a 
westerly  direction, 
dividing  the  rivers  of 
the  Saskatchewan 
system  from  those  of 
the  Mackenzie  and 
Athabaska  systems. 
The  southern  part 
of  the  first  prairie- 
level   is  drained    by 


transverse  watershed 


A  steam  plough 


the  Red,  Assiniboine,  and  other  rivers  into 
Lake  'Winnipeg.  The  southern  part  of  the 
.second  and  third  steppes  is  drained  into  the 
same  lake  by  the  North  and  South  Saskatche- 
wan and  their  tributaries.  The  Churchill  .and 
Nrlsnii,  which  flow  into  Hudson  Hav,  and  the 
Pcaci, Alhabaska, Slave, :mi\  Miichn.ie,  drain 
the  northern  part  of  the  (heat  Central  Plain. 
Soil.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  (Ireat 
Central  Plain  the  soil  is,  in  gei.cral,  good. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  rich,  bl.ack  loam, 
varying  from  a  fixit  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  This 
is  alluvial  in  its  origin  and  is  \-ery  fertile, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  toward  the 
west  tlu-re  are  occasional  stretches  of  sandy 
loam.  These,  howexer,  grow  fine  crops  where 
irrigation  is  used.  The  soil  of  the  ( ireat  Cen- 
tral Plain  is  S15  rich  in  nitrates,  the  important 
food  of  hard  wheat,  and  the  climate  so  favour- 
able, that  this  region  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  wheat-producing  districts 
of  the  world. 

Climate.      The    important   characteristics 
of  the  climate  of  the  great  interior  region 
are  the  clear,  bracing  atmosphere  during  the 
.greater   part    of    the 
year;  the  wide  range  of 
temperature  between 
the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cttld  of  win- 
ter; and  the  limited 
amount  of  precipita- 
tion,    the    rainfall 
\arying   from  about 
eighteen     inches    at 
Winnipeg  to   tweh-e 
on  tfu  prairies.  inches  at  Battleford. 


'HIE  GkHAT  MOLXTAI.V  AKIiA 


The  dryness  of  this  repinn  is  duo  tn  two 
uiuses:  to  itsilistance  from  the  ocean,  so  that 
it  receives  Mttle  moisture  from  the  east  and 
south  winds;  and  also  to  tlje  great  Koeky 
.Mountain  Highland,  which  prevents  it  from 
receiving'  mueli  moisture  from  the  I'aeitie. 


Grazing  dji  the  plains. 

Tlie  rains  occur  cllielly  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  suflicient  to  mature  the  crops  "over  tiie 
greater  part  of  this  region.  Crops  grow 
ra,)idly  owing  to  the  high  temperature  during 
tlie  day,  combined  with  much  sunshine 
aiHl  the  long  ixTiod  of  daylight  in  each 
twenty -four  hours. 

THE  GREAT  MOtJNTAIM  AREA 
Position.  This  region  extends  from  the 
international  boundary  line  to  the  Aretie 
iieean,  a  distance  of  i,,oo  miles,  and  from 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
I'aeific  (Jcean,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles 
HI  British  Columbia. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  The  charaetiT- 
'  '  feature  of  this  immense  area  is  tlie 
pled  and  crushed  strata  forming  high. 
'  .,ed  mountains.  There  are  two  chief 
mountain  systems  — the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  east,  with  an  average  width  01  60  miles, 
and  the  Coast  Range  in  the  west,  with  .in 
■e.erage  width  of  100  miles.  The.se  s\stems 
■ev  young  when  comp.-ircd  with  the  .\ppa- 
huiiian  and  Laurentitm  systems;  hence,  tliey 
are  not  yet  so  greatly  worn  down  by  fn)St, 
'  in.  the  action  of  glaciers,  etc.,  :md  their 
s.tmmits  are  rugged,  not  rounded.  To  the 
"■St  of  the  Coast  Range  lies  another  range 
«iiich  has  been  partly  submerged.     To    it 
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belong  Wincouver  Isltnid.  Queen  Ch.arlotte 
Islands,  the  [K'ninsular  portion  of  .\laska,  and 
the  .\laska  Islands. 

Between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Rocky 
.M'limtaiiis  many  less  important  ranges  lie,  such 
as  tlie  Selkirks,  I'urcell,  Columbia,  and  Cariboo 
mountams.  These  are  often  referred  to  collect- 
ive y  as  the  Gold  Ranges,  and  are  about  80  miles 
r"i  1  o  '  '■''■'■'"'"  helween  the  Coast  and  the 
.Ml..  Ranges  is  occupied  from  the  intemati..nal 
."undary  northward  for  500  miles  by  the  Interior 
llateau. 

Ihe  whole  of  this  immense  area  is  forcst- 
clid,  but  owing  to  the  greater  rainfall  there, 
the  growth  of  the  trees  is  more  lu.turiant 
uiion  the  western  sloixs  of  the  mountains. 
The  .southern  part  of  the  Interior  Plateau  is 
dry.  but  towtird  the  north  the  coast  moun- 
tains arc  lower  .and  the  interior  is  better 
watered.  It  is  only  when  one  afiproaches  the 
.\rctic  that  the  btirren  tundra  country  begins. 
.\long  the  western  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  is  a  Large  valley.  700  miles 
long,  between  the  4(,th  ptirallel  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Peace  River.  This  valley 
is  dniined  by  the  upper  portions  of  the  Fniser 
,ind  Columhia  rivers.  These  with  their  tribu- 
taries drain  also  the  southern  part  of  British 

imbiti.  The  Shaia.  the  \ass.  and  the 
.  .Aii'e,  dr.ain  the  northern  part  into  the 
Pacific   Ocean.     The   north-eastern   part   is 


Pcak^  0/  the  Rocky  Mottnlaim. 

drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Peace, 
Hard,  and  other  tributtiries  of  the  Mackenzie. 
The  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  drain  the 
northern  part  of  the  mountain  belt  into 
Bering  Sea.  The  rivers  arc  frequently  ob- 
structed by  rapids,  but  all  have  navigable 
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rif  preat  uso  in   trans- 


i  1  jt'.;. 
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stri'tchcs  which  are 
pcirtation. 

Soil.  Throujjhout  the  whnk-of  this  moun- 
tain re  tjood  aralik*  tracts  arc  fuunci  in 
the  bast  'ncd-up  rivrrs  and  hikt-s  anrl  in 
the  alluvi..  . '  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  In 
the  interioi  wittom  lands  arc  very  fertile 
ami  jmtduce  abundant  empsof  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  such  fruits  as  apples,  jK'achcs,  and 
jjraix-s. 

Climate.  As  regards  climate,  the  Moun- 
tain Region  of  Canada  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  parts.  These 
are  the  West  ('(tastal 
division,  including 
Vani^ouver  Island  and 
a  strip  of  land  between 
the  Coast  Kanges  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
the  region  to  the  east 
of  the  Coast  Ranges, 
occupying  the  interior 
of  Uritish  Columbia. 
In  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  the  preva- 
lent south-westerly 
winds,  warmed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacriic.  render  the  climate 
mild  and  moist;  the  range  between  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold  is  less  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Canada.  Theclimats.  of  this 
region  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
the  north  of  England.  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  rain  and  the  comparatively  high 
temperature,  vegetation  is  rank,  not  only 
in  the  valleys  but  also  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  Trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  clear  the  land  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  southern  part  of  the  interior  is  dry 
and  the  summers  are  hot,  but  farther  north 
where  the  coast  ranges  are  lower,  the  rainfall 
is  much  greater  and  the  heat  is  less.  Ever\'- 
wher^^  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountain 
ranges  are  moist,  the  eastern  ones  dry.  The 
air  currents  in  their  eastward  course  deposit 


their  moisture,  as  they  ascend  the  mountains, 
on  the  western  sides.  They  then  descend 
on  the  opfxisite  sides  as  dry  winds.  In  the 
e.\treme  north  the  climate  is  of  sub-Arctic 
severity. 

XXVIII.    CAXADA    AS   A   WHOLE; 

Ri-:so(-RCi':s 

I.     SOIL   AND   CLIMATE! 

The  fertile  soil  found  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  f.avourable 
climate  for  such  i  iccupatit  ms  as  grain -growing, 
dairy  ing,  stock-raising. 
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Fruit  farm,  Pcnticto»,  British  Colt.ntbi,i 


and  fruit-growing,  nat- 
urally make  atiricitl- 
tiire  the  chief  Cana- 
dian industry.  Wheat- 
growing  for  export, 
however,  is  now  con- 
fined almost  entirely 
to  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces ;  dairying  and 
stock-raising  are  com- 
mon in  every  province 
of  the  Dominion;  and 
the  culture  of  the 
hardier  fruits,  such  as 

apples,  is  su^oossiully  carried  on  in  eastern 

Canada  and  British  Columbia. 


II.    FORESTS 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  Canada  lies  in  her 
forests,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct 
regions.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  south- 
ern forest  region.  This  extends  from  western 
Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  stretches  northw^ard  from 
the  boundary  to  the  goth  parallel  in  western 
Ontario,  and  to  the  49th  parallel  in  central 
Ontario  and  in  Quebec.  The  principal  trees 
of  this  forest  region  are  maple,  beech,  ash, 
birch,  pine,  spruce,  tamarack,  and  cedar. 

North  of  the  southern  forest  is  thi 
northern  densely-wooded  forest  region.  Thi: 
stretches  frum  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  acros." 
the  continent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  anc 
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Af;ricu!ciirat  nn\is—f;ruin.  frtitt, 

ii.irthward  from  the  southern  forest  repinn 
and  the  prairies  to  the  5,,rd  parallel  at  Hud- 
son Bay;  farther  west  its  northern  limit  is 
heyond  the  6oth  parallel.  In  this  refrion  the 
principal  forest  trees  are  the  spruce,  Banksian 
pine,  tamarack,  and  poplar. 

.North  of  the  densely-wooded  northern 
forest  region  is  the  liorllu-rn  forest  area,  not 
densely  wooded.  East  of  Hudson  Bav,  this 
reaches  as  far  north  as  latitude  58°,  anil  west 
^  of  tbs  Bay  it  extends  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion to  the  delta  of 
.Mackenzie  R  iver,  where 
trees  a  foot  in  diameter 
arc  found.  Through- 
out this  region,  the 
hardy  trees,  such  as  the 
spruce,  larch,  balsam- 
I>oplar,  and  canoe- 
birch  occur,  although 
thcirgrowth  is  stunted. 
Another  forest  re- 
Rion  is  the  Cordilleran 
I  ir  urstern  forest  region. 
Tliis  extends  from  the 
Kocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ill  this  region,  the  com- 
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mon  forest  trees  are 
Douglas  l''ir,  British 
(.'olumliia  cedar,  black 
pine,  and  white  spruce. 
In  Canada, /HMi/'(-riM£ 
is  second  in  importance 
only  to  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  supplying 
the  ever  increasing  home 
market,  the  Dominion 
carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

III.    MINERALS 

N'early  all  the  min- 
erals of  commercial 
value  are  found  in 
Canada,  In  order  of 
economic  value,  the 
most  important  produced  in  Canada  are 
coal,  copiKT,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  lead,  ce- 
ment, and  asbestos.  The  mining  regions  lie 
chi  ly  in  the  east  and  in  the  extreme  west. 
Coal  is  produced  iirincipally  in  .Vorthem 
•Xova  Scotia  .and  Southern  British  Columbia. 
CopixT  is  mined  in  British  Columbia  and 
Northern  Ontario.  The  world  may  tie  said 
to  obtain  its  supply  of  nickel  from  Xorthem 
(hitario.  .\Imo5t  all  the  silver  mined  in 
Canada  comes  from  British  Columbia  and 
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Mineral  areas. 

Northern  ( )iitnrio.  Ciohi  is  olit;iiiU'd  from  the 
Yukon  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Xova 
Scotia;  leaii,  chielly  from  British  Columbia. 
All  tlie  provinces  have  deposits  of  limes  me 
and  clay  from  which  cement  is  manufactured. 
Asbestos,  from  which  firep.oof  articles  are 
made,  is  mined  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

IV.    FISHERIES 

The  most  valuable  fish  for  commercial 
purposes  arc  found  in  shallow,  cold  waters 
where  food  is  abundant.  There  are,  in  the 
world,  three  great  salt-water  centres  in  which 
these  conditions  are  found.  One  of  these 
centres  is  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Oce.an  east  of  Iceland.  It  is  frequented  by 
British,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  other  Euro- 
pean fishermen.  The  other  two  lie  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  Canada  —  one  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  other  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

The  Arctic  current  brings  to  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Canada  vast 
quantities  of  alga!  upon  which  the  fish  foeil,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  10,000  miles  of 
coast  for  the  taking  and  curing  of  fish  and 
the  canning  of  lobsters,  render  the  North  Atlan- 
tic fishing  centre  the  most  important  in  the 
vvorld.     The    cod  and    lobster  fisheries  are  the 


must  valuatjie,  although 
the  twrriun,  moikfrd, 
.\.ilm„n.  and  other  fish- 
eries are  also  important. 
•AM  together.civer  Oo.ooo 
Canadians  besides  Brit- 
ish, French  and  United 
States  fishermen  find 
employment  in  this  fish 
ing  eiiitre. 

In  the  I'acific  centre, 
the  H.ooo  miles  of  coast 
waters  (.fliritish  Colum- 
bia abound  in  excellent 
tish.  At  present,  salmon 
and  Inliluil  are  the 
only  kill  Is  utilized  on  a 
large  scale. 

T  he  numerous  fresh- 
w.iter  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Canada  abound  in 
valuable  food-fish,  and 
many  jKT.sons  find  profitable  employment 
in  the  capture  and  transportation  of  these 
to  centres  of  pfipulation  m  Canada  and  the 
United  Slates. 

Canada  has  also  ;i  great  storehouse  of 
wealth  in  the  teeming  waters  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  her  northern  seas.  No  doubt,  when 
rail'vay  facilitie-i  are  [irovided,  so  that  the 
fisl.  may  be  brought  to  market  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  will  prove  another  valuable  fishing 
centre. 

The  Canadian  government  expends  large 
sums  in  preventing  the  capture  of  fish  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season  and  in  establishing 
hatchei  s  in  which  fish  culture  is  used  to 
supplement  natural  reproduction. 

TRADE   AND   COMMERCE 

The  vast  resources  of  the  Fkiminion  are 
gradually  being  developed  and,  consequently, 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are 
correspondingly  increasing  Seven  eighths  of 
the  trade  is  with  the  vo  great  English- 
speaking  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States. 

To  the  United  Kingdom  are  exported  agri- 
cultural products,  as  grain,  particularly  wheat 
and  oats,  and  apples;  animals  att>i  their  products. 
as    cattle,    bacon,    cheese,    butter,    and    furs; 
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pToducl$  nf  ihe  fisluriis,  u,  ,a„,„,|  s,iliii,,ii 
froJuils  of  the  f«risl.  as  lunilur  a,i.|  tmi|.,r' 
fwjucls  of  llic  imm;  as  cci|,|,.t,  nitk.:  an.' 
ashtstos;  and  mmiii/Mliircs,  as  rlimr,  ai,.rkiiitiiral 
implements.  I.athir,  i-tc. 

The  principal  exports  tu  the  Uniti.I  States 
are  animals  aiul  lluir  prmliuis.  as  slueii 
l.i.les,  skins  ami  furs;  pmliuis  ,.;  ,/,,.  /,,;„,„.,' 
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as  codfish,  haddock,  mack.r.'i  and  Inl.stcr-i' 
pniilicts  of  Ihe  forest,  as  luml.er.  sliinyles.  kit  lis' 
pulp-wood,  and  wood  ptiip:  />nhhi,ls  of  the 
"line,  as  (juld,  siiPcr,  coiiper.  coal,  nickel,  and 
asld'slos. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  Uniteil  Kin-dom 
are  woollen  soods.  silks,  and  articles  maiuif.-ic- 
tureil  from  iron  and  steel.  From  the  United 
States  Canada  receives  coal,  leather,  Indi,i.i 
."rn,  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  fniits,  and  artiCi2S 
manufactured  from  iron  and  steel. 

.VA7A'.     CAXAD.A    .15   .1     WHUUi- 
TRAXSPORTATIOX 

Canada  is  well  supplied  with  means  of 
transportation.  There  will  soon  be  throe 
transcontinental  lines  of  railway  through 
Canadian  territory.  These  are  the  Canadian 
F'acific,  completed  in  1885;  the  Canadian 
N'urthem  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  both 
under  construction  now  (1910).     Canada  has 
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also  ;ui  umxcellid  system  of  water  lotnmimi- 
c.iti..ii.  Th.>  Rivvr  St.  I.;iwreiuc  aiirl  the 
l.rcat  bakes  make  ,in  unbrokiii  lineni'  trans- 
I».rt,iti..i\fn.m  I'crt  .\rthur  .and  I'urt  William 
til  .Montreal,  a  distance  of  ne.irly  r,ioo  miles. 
This  can  be  iiseil  by  ,K-ean-;;oing  vessels 
dniwill;;  fourteen  feet  of  water. 

Railway..  The  main  lin.'  of  tl„.  Cana.lian 
la.  ilic  Railway,  (.(H;  miles  in  lenjith,  spans 
III.'  eminent  fr.imoc.an  t..  ocian.  It  exten.ls 
fn.Mi  St.  lohn.  \ew  Hrunswick.  w.slward 
ir..ii-li  the  .Stati.  .,f  .Maim-  an.l  ihe  i,r.,vii„v  of 
IJn.li..  t.,  M.,ntreal.  Thence  it  pursues  i- 
westuar.l  course  across  \..rtliern  Oman., 
Ma.iit.,l,a.  Saskatchewan.  .\ll„.rla.  an.l  British 
..hinihia.  lassuiK  lhn.uj;h  .\..rth  Hav.  Kort 
Uiliani.  UninipeK.  Hraii.L.n.  Retina.  Calcarv 
an.l  ..ver  th..  Ki.  kinj,  ||„r,,.  f.ass  at  an  clevati.m 
..I  a  niilcal...v,'  s.ad.'vel.  l.,  its  terminus  in  Van- 
...iiv.r.  I  his  line  shortens  the  journey  Ix'twwn 
l.iv.r|.onI  an.l  I'liina  by  i  .000  miles  an.l  eives 
an  a  teriiative  r..nt..  t,,  Australia  as  short  as 
that  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

The    Cana.lian    .\.,rthern.    when    completed 

will    pn.vi.le   a   scc.n.l    transcntinental    route 

Is  eastern  terminals  will  be  St.    [olm.  in  .\cw 

Hriinswi.k.  an.l  a  port  in   Xova 'S...tia      pro- 

civdiii^.  westuar.1  it  will  cross  tli..  Si.  Lawrence 

?  •■■"'■  ",e',r"'  I'^t; '1"-"".^1'  .Vorth.rn  Ontario 
..  1-ort  William.  I'mm  that  |..,iiit  it  „iii  run 
.y  us  pres,.nt  line  tlin.unh  \Vinnip,.K  and 
'TtaK.'  la  Prairie,  t.,  bloy.l,iiins',.r  an.l  Ivlm.,n- 

\e  lowhca.l  Pass  across  the  R.,cky  ,\l.,untains, 
.m.l  i.„,  the  North  Thomps.,„  an.l  l-Vaser  rivers 
1  '  .New  Uistmmsteran.l  Vancouver. 
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The  (,rand  Trunk  Pacific  will  make  a  third 
Miute  across  the  continent  in  Canada  Its 
eastern  terminal  is  .Moncton;  but,  with  runninff 
powers  over  the  bUercolonial,  Halifax  will  be- 
come Its  real  eastern  terminab  From  Moncton 
It  runs  north-westward  through  New  Brunswick 
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pn^sinu  ttirniinh  Chiimian  anri  I-'tltnunflstim  nn  its 
way  to  llii-  Sr.  Luwrumv  H\vvr.  Afur  cr<i>>inj; 
thu  St.  l.awniKx-  ut  (J\hIr-c  I'ily.  it  prottnls 
wfstwanl  ilinmj^h  OiRtnr  ati<l  Xortht-rii  Ontariu 
tu   Winnipc^j.     I'ruin   Wmniiit^;  il  ruin  in  an 
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First  niiVudV  train  in  Canadii, 


almo'it  srrai;;lif  line  to  Ktlnirmtnn,  ;in'l  ('rt>s>;(s 
the  KmUv  Mmintaiiis  tliniuv;!i  ttu-  N'l'llDwIuud 
Pass  to  its  wt'stiTii  tfrmimis  at  IViiuf  KupLTt. 

TIuTr  arc  two  otlur  iiii|iortaiit  railway  sys- 
tems in  Canada  tlif  tii.nid  Trunk  ami  tlir 
InU-tiolotnal. 

T!k'  (irvuui  J'rniik  runs  fri>ni  Portland  in  tin- 
State  of  Maine  wi-stwanl  tlirou);h  (Juelu'c  and 
Ontario  to  Cliit'a|,'o,  Illinois  —  a  distance  of 
1,1  ^S  miles,  passing  Montreal,  Kingston,  To- 
ronto, Hamilton.  London  and  Samia  on  its  way. 
It  has  braneh  lines  to  almost  every  plaee  of 
importance  in  Ontario. 

The  main  line  of  the  InWrcolomal  runs  from 
Halifax  north-westward  across  Nova  Scotia 
flnd  New  Brunswick,  turning  snuth-wcstward 
throujih  Quebec  till  it  reaches  Montreal  -  a 
iiistance  uf  S40  miles.  I'  passes  throuj^h  Truni. 
Aml'.crst,  Monet  on.  Campbell  ton.  Rimouski. 
Levis,  anil  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Water-ways.  Canada's  wator-ways  are  un 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
Great  Lakes  lu-tween  Canada  and  the  Cniled 
States,  with  their  connections,  form  by  far  the 
best  inland  system  of  water  transpfirtation 
in  the  world.  These  lakes  alone  contaiii 
moie  than  half  the  fresh  water  of  the    loin-. 

Canals.  The  St.  Lawrence  Ri^er.  the  ^'reat 
water-way  "i  Canada,  is  obstructed  at  certain 
places  by  rapids,  up  which  vessels  cannot  pass. 
To  overcome  this  the  Canadian  j.,'overnment  has, 
at  ji^reat  expense,  constructed  canals  at  Lachine. 
Soidan^'es.  Cornwall,  and  other  ])laccs.  The 
locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  canals  are 
270  feel  lon^',  45  feet  wide,  and  will  admit  vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.  Ves'-.Is  pass 
between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  through  the 
Welland  Canal. 

To  overcome  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  which  cimnects  lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.    \}i  miles 


jon^;.  has  been  construrted  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river.  This  has  u  lock  ijoo  feet  in  Ien>;th. 
()0  t\it  in  width,  and  the  water  is  30%'  feet  deep 
at  ilu-  lowest  known  level  of  Lake  Superior. 
A  canal  has  al>.o  been  constructed  on  the 
Mi<  hj^ian  sid.-  of  the  riv.-r  liy  the  United  States, 

Canals  ar.  S'tiiutiines  cuiistrueteil  to  shorten 
a  wattr  piiiti'.  Thus,  tin- distance  tr<.m  Kinv;s- 
V<\\  to  Olt.iua  by  way  of  tlie  St.  Lawnriee  and 
Ottawa  rivers  is  little  slmrt  i>f  (oo  miles;  Imt 
bv  way  of  the  Ri  Icau  Canal,  which  passes 
through  the  counties  of  I'rontenac,  Leeds  and 
C.r,iivilli',  it  is  oidy  1  jo  miles,  of  which  but  n) 
miles  had  to  be  artificially  constructed.  The 
re^laini^^;  ij;  milis  are  foniud  by  tlie  Rideau 
River.  Rideau  Lake,  and  uther  connecting 
bodies  of  water. 

The  TreiU  Valley  Crinal,  now  under  consirue- 
tioii.  will  reduce  thi'  distance  by  water  between 
Oenryiaii  Hay  and  Lake  Ontario  to  joo  miles, 
of  which,  20  miles  will  be  canal  anti  iSo  miles 
river  and  lak''  navit,'atiijn. 

Prom  this  wr  see  that  the  products  of  Cana<la 
can  be  readily  ca-ried  by  rail  or  water  to  the 
staports  of  the  Dominion,  where  they  are  loaded 
on  ocean-j^oinK  vessels  to  be  diitributed  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  r  ^mcipal 
seaports  of  Canada  are  Hiilifux.  Si.  John. 
(Jtu-hiw  and  Monlrcil  in  the  east,  and  Wm- 
couirr  in  the  west. 
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Indians.  When  white  men  first  came  to 
Canada.  Indians  occu])ied  the  country  from 
ocean  tu  ocean.     To-day,  while  a  lew  Indians 


/  Ciiftsn.      A  route  for  vessels  in  coasting  trade. 


are  to  I'C  found  in  every  province,  the  greater 
number  are  confined  to  Quebe'  Ontario,  and 
the  western  provinces.     At  pri.  '!ie  Indian 


i'i'\  i;K.\,Mi;\r 


|.opulati,,n  of  thv  I)„minion  u  U-ss  thiin  loo  ooo 
ui^l  Uri-  Inihaiis  an.l  hall-l)rii,l!i  t,,i;,  i|„.r  ninii 
l-tr  uhtiut  1^5,000, 

Eikimoi,     In  tlu.  lar  nnrih.  ,„  ,|„,  r, „„ 

linr.lcTini!  I'll  111,-  Ar.uc  0,,aii,  tl.r,.  air  a 
I'.Mihar  i«.  u|,„  ,|r,»s  i,i  skins  aii-l  lii,  ,,„ 
MSI,  „r  „„■„,  „cs,.  ar..  /■:,«■,■„„,,,  Tli,.r  na,,,,- 
i"i|.lifs  I'alcTsD!  raw  ll.-h."  Tl.  •  n.'v.r  i„„. 
'  ir.ili'  inlanil  ami  thus  avc.i.l  <  orm  .;;  irj  i  ,,  11  „  1 
11  li  Indians  willi  nl„,m  tliw  Ikh-,.  .'i|■,^.,^  v  I,,',',, 
1  .nniity.  In  sunim.T  IIkv  ivan.l.r  al.Mi.i  j„ 
-■■irh  ,,1  ilu-ir  f„,„|  In  „ini.r  ,|„.y  1,,,,  „, 
,iin\v  i.r  la-huts,  sul.sistini;  on  nu-at  tiiiv  hav 
■'.r..l  l„r  wnu.r  usu  <,r  whai,  iluv  .nav 
"I't.'.n  at  tins  scasim, 

French.  Smm  altir  ihi;  discnvirv  .,f  Ani, n,  1 
l.v  .l,nst„,,l„r  ■..lunil.us,  in  ,4,„,-,i„  |.>>„di 
...irac-U.>  by  the.  vxcTH.-nl  lislun«  al^n^  llu- 
-Lists  of  what  IS  now  liasl.rn  Canada  ami  1  v 
1  u-  prot.lal,lc  lr..,k.  n,  furs  which  s|,raMK  U|.  wili, 
I'H'  Indians,  touk  pos- 
session of  Nova  Scotia 
and  thu  valley  of  thu 
Si.  LawR'ncL'.  To-day 
lliL'irdfscendantsnum- 
liir  nearly  one-third  of 
!lie  entire  population 
ol  the  Dominion. 

Britilb.  When  the 
euiintry  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  United 
KinKdom.  in  176.1  and 
l.ili-r  alter  the  Amer- 
II -in  Kevtilutionary 
War,  settlers  of  British 
"rijjin  migrated  from 
l"'lh  the  United  King- 
'|"m  and   the  Unite.l 

Elates  in  larije  numbers,  t.i  the  ,Maritime  I'rov- 
inie.s,  the  St.  Lawrenee  vallev,  and  the  distriels 
mirth  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  This  tide  of 
iiiiniinration  has  continued  ever  since,  until  now 
'  !■■  people  of  Urit.sh  oriKin  number  almost  two 
'liirds  of  the  population.  The  small  remaininn 
-raction  of  the  people  ii;  made  up  of  immigrants 
"om  many  European  countries,  those  of  Cernian 
"n.L,-ln  predommatnif,  Seatt.-  1  throuLdiout 
'i>  Dominion  are  Chinese  and  Japanese  uh" 
are  becommg  qeile  numerous  in  linlisli 
t-iilumbia. 

Divisions  of  Canada.  Canada  consists  of 
"■ne  provinces:  Ontario,  guebec,  .W-w  Uruns- 
V  ',  1  '2  ^■""'''  '■'■'"'■'■  li^'l^ard  Island, 
M.uiitoba,  Saskatchewan,  .Mlierta,  and  IJrilish 
I'lUmbia;  an  organized  territory,  the  Yukon- 
r''l-f  ^'''*'  ^"'^'  '""'"•n  as  the  N.r,-ih-\Vest 
■  rritnncs.  Tbis  urea  consists  of  u  iuit  w-as 
;  niicrly     called     Mackenzie,     Kecwatin     and 
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ll  N  im|..itanl  b.r  ,-,  (1,11,1.!!  ,n  i-itizi-ii  to 
1.110W  sMimiliin-  of  the  j;,,v,.i,.  icnt  of  the 
<oiiiitr\  ill  which  lie  iiv,s  .\t  !lie  head  uf 
■""•..11,11,-s  is  Kin-  Ci-org,-  \-,  ti„.  .Sove'reit;,, 
■•'  llie  uhoh-  lliuish  Knipiro.  In  Caiiruh, 
lie  I-  r,|,rrs,-m,-,l  l,y  tlu-  (ioven,.,r-(;,-n,.r.-,| 
In  -.11  nutters  n-latiiiK  to  local  allairs,  Cana- 
'li-ms  i-njoy  full  j»,w,-rs  of  s,-lf-^;,,v,-nunent, 
<  -in.  ill,  is  novemcl  on  what  is  known  .is 
tlic  IV-ler.il  System.  It  is  ma.le  iip.ifaiium- 
I'er  .i|  ,miviiK-,-s  which  have  le,lenite,l ;  that 
IS,  c,it,-,-cd  into  a  partncrshi,)  for  mutual  ad- 
vaiit.ige,  while  rctainiiif;  iheirown  imliviihial 
iiuleiK-ndeiicc  in  local 
provincial    allairs. 


A  liloikji'iit  incaiijpmcnl 


When  the  old  pnn 
iiices    -  L'ppiT    Can- 
ada,   Lower  Canada, 
Xova     Scotia,     and 
.\'ew      Drunswick  — 
decided    on    Confed- 
eration,   they    freely 
K-ave  lip  some  of  their 
own  powers  into  the 
hands  of    a    centr.al 
Rovei  -iment  in  which 
they  were  all  repre- 
sented.    But  tlk-y  retained  other  [wwcrs  iti 
their  own  hands;  so  that  Canada  is  in  reality 
•.,'ovcme,l  by  a  number  of  Provincial  Legis- 
latures,  ,-,-ich    ilcalinK  with  the  local  allairs 
"I    Its  own   province,   and   by  a  centr.al  or 
Dominion   Parliament    at     Ottawa,     which 
deals     with     matters     |)ertaininK     to     the 
ivcllare  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 
The  Covernor-IJeneral,   the  Senate,   and  the 
"Use    of   Commons    together   constitute    the 
lariament    of    Canada.     The    Senate    is    no? 

l.v  tht(  ;"v,-rn   r'c''  "■'l"'  ■"'-■">l'"»  appointed 
f  I  , .'  '"^.'rnor-U-neral,  acting  on  the  a.lvice 

or  nil  ..unless  ihev  res.en,  or  bec-mie  Jisnuali- 
he,i  haeh  Senator  must  be  a  British  subiect 
must  live  in  the  province  he  represents,  and  must 
own  l.roperty  to  the  value  of  kt  least  S4  00" 
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CANADA 


The  memWrs  of  the  House  of  Common*  an* 
etccttU  by  the  ptoplf.  Thi-y  wrvi-  Uir  u  lirm 
of  live  years.  uwU-^a  tht-  House  is  (hswtlveil  l>y 
the  Crown  m  tlie  mcarii  me.  Kaih  memltermust 
be  a  British  siihit » t.  Thf  various  province*  of 
the  Dominion  an-  rrprcst-ntrcl  in  proportion  \n 
their  popuhiinMi.  Tlie  rcpresfntalton  of  (Juehec 
ii  hxed  at  sixty-tivc  itiemlters;  after  each  flecen- 


service,  crnsus.  militia,  na vitiation,  currency 
ari'I  i:uinah'f.  banking,  wii^htii  anit  mrasurei, 
iiui-rest,  bankruptev,  amt  insolvtnry.  parent*  of 
iruenlinn«t,  I'lpyriniit:*.  rnanat;eint  nt  of  |)eniten- 
ttarieH.  criminul  law,  but  not  i  ivil  law,  ant)  all 
classi's  of  subjet  Is  not  expressly  stateil  a*  com- 
ing umler  the  authority  of  the  provinces.  The 
iutmitiistratioH  u(  the-   law  is  in   tlm  liantji  of 
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Parliament  ntiiUings,  Ottau-a. 


nial  census  the  number  of  memhrrs  of  parlia- 
ment for  cai'h  iirovincc  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  its  population  as  sixty-Hve  docs  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Quebec.  Any  bill  m-ty,  and  all  mutwy 
bills  must,  originate  in  this  House. 

The  Cabinet,  or  Executive  Council,  practically 
controls  the  affairs  of  the  counL'-y.  The  head 
of  the  Cabinet  is  called  the  Premier  nr  I'rimc 
Minister,  and  he  is  for  the  time  practically  the 
ruler  of  Canada.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  and  an-  known  as  Ministers.  The 
Minister  is  named  after  the  department  over 
which  he  presides,  as  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  of  Justice,  of  Militia  and  Defence,  etc. 

The  seat  of  the  Government  of  Canada  is  at 
Ottawa,  which  is.  therefore,  the  Capital  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  are  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
the  Departmental  Buildings,  and  Rideau  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  public  debt,  trade  and  commerce, 
raisiii  j  money  by  any  system  of  taxation,  postal 


each  province  and  is  intrusted  to  judges 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  thi 
Parliament  of  Canada,  and  to  Magistrates  ap 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces. 

Province.  A  province  iu  Canada  is  a  di 
vision  of  the  Dominion  with  power  to  make  ami 
amend  its  own  laws;  to  manage  and  to  sell  its 
public  lands  and  timber;  to  establish  ind  main- 
tain public  reformatories,  prisons,  hospitals, 
charities,  etc.;  to  control  its  municipal  institu- 
tions; to  administer  justice;  to  direct  its  educa 
tional  affairs;  to  borro\  ■  money  on  the  credit  ut 
the  prti.  ince;  to  regulate  the  liquor  trarticetc. 

Territory.  A  territory  is  a  subdivision  of  tht 
Dominion  which  is  ruled  by  the  central  govern 
ment  at  Ottawa.  This  government  appoints 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  transact  the  business 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  province,  is  earned  on  h\ 
the  provincial  authorities.  The  Executive  a' 
Ottawa  may,  nc;wL-vt:r,  delegate  certain  powt 
to  local  authoritie.s,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Yukoi 
Territory. 
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Position.  Ontario  strrtches  fnnn  tlir  (  It- 
t;ivva  River  in  llie  cast  to  Jlaniiclia  in  ihr 
Wfst,  about  1,000  miles;  anil  fmni  I.akr 
Krie  on   thu   suutli   to   Hudson   llav  on  the 
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Sfyrnyhn:    fruit   tr,\-^   hi    llir 
Xiagara   Diilrict. 

nortli,  about  1000  miles.  It  incUules  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also  all  the 
vast  region  lying  north  of  the  height  of  land 
which  separates  the  .streams  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior  from  those  flowing  into  Ihul- 
.'^on  Bay,  as  far  west  as  the  province  of 
Manitoba. 

Area  and  Extent.  Ontario  ranks  sccmd 
in  size  among  tlic  provinces,  Qncbec  being 
first  and  British  Columbia  third.  Its  area 
■    .about  407,000  .sijuare  miles. 

Surface  Features.  Ontari<i  consists  of 
two  great  subdivisi<ms :— (i)  The  hjw-lying 
land  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  Jften 
spoken    of    as    Southern    Ontario,    and    (2) 


Xrrilu-n:  Oiiiiirio,  including  the  pa;  i  of  the 
Laurentian  Plateau  lying  within  the  province 
.ind  the  clay  belt  to  its  nortli. 

Suulltcni  Oittariii  is  a  triani-ular-sliaped  pe- 
ninsula lyinK  south  of  Lake  N'ipissini;,  I.elween 
lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, and  the  St.  Law- 
reiue  and  Ottawa  rivers.  Xearlvall  tliis  region 
IS  a  fine  fannin;;  country.  The'  laml  is  f;ener- 
ally  of  an  undulatiuj;  eiiaraeter,  the  soil  being 
■  lay  or  a  elay  Lum  unexcelled  for  natural  fertil- 
ity. The  -snuth-nestern  part  Ivin.i;  between  the 
NiaRara  cscirimcnt  and  lakes  Erie  and  Huron 
IS  an  unliroken  plateau  of  (rrcat  fertility,  often 
spoken  of  as  the  ■' Garden  of  Ontario." 

Xoilhvn,  Onliiri,,.  The  part  of  Northern 
Ontario  within  the  Laurentian  Hit;bland  is  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  It  is  a  land  of 
worn-down  rocks,  with  fertile  vallcvs,  peaty 
swamps  or  muskegs,  and  vast  numbers  of  small 
lakes.  Between  the  Laurentiarr  rock  region 
and  Hudson  and  James  bays  the  underlying 
nn  ks  are  limestone, and  the  surface  is clav,  form- 
ing the  Great  Clay  Belt,  an  area  of  i6  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation.  It  is  heavily  timbered 
witli  pmo.  spruce,  and  poplar.  This  section  is 
of  much  lower  altitude  than  the  rocky  country 
I"  tlie  immediate  south.  A  line  di-awn  due 
south  from  James  Bay  would  rise  to  about 
1 ,000  feet  in  the  Laurentian  area;  then  it  would 
slope  gradually  down  to  the  level  of  Lake 
O'uario.     This  region  of  greatest  altitude  runs 


Flour-mill  at  Lake  of  the  Woods. 


nearly  east  and  west  through  Northern  Ontario 
at  an  average  distance  of  60  miles  from  Lake 
•■■uperior.  and  forms  the  divide  for  the  drainage 
of  the  eountry.     Owing  to  the  warmer  climate 
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due  to  its  low  altitude,  the  clay  belt  will  he- 
come,  when  {-leared,  a  line  region  fur  stock- 
raising  and  dairying. 

Drainage.  The  principal  vv.ntcrshcd  of  the 
provincr  .  liters  it  from  Quebec  about  40 
miles  north  of  Lake  Timiskaming  and,  run- 
ning westward,  sweeps  round  the  shore  of 
Superior  at  a.  diitance  of  about  60  .r.iles 
frjiri  The  lake,  but  in  places  it  is  much 
nearer.  Portions  of  two  great  Basins  are 
included  in  Ontario:  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  its  tributary,  the  Ott.iwa;  and 
that  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  and 
James   b;ivs. 

The  rivers  draining  the  Hudson  Bay  slojje 
of  Ontario  ,iie  in  general  shallow  and  re'>id 
until  they  flow  through  the  low-lying  land 
around  the  bay.  The  principal  ri\-ers  drain- 
ing the  north-western  part  of  this  slope  are 
Kaiiiy  River,  which  discharges  itself  into 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  English  Kircr, 
which  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Win- 
nipeg River. 

The  Lake  Superior  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Basin  is  drained  by  the  Pigeon  River,  a  short 
stream  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States;  the 
Kaministiku'ia;  the  Xipigon,  a  rapid  river 
draining  Lake  N'ipigon;  and  many  other 
short,  rapid  streams.  Flowing  into  Lake 
Huron  are  the  Spanish  River,  the  outlet  of 
many  small  lakes;  and  the  Fretich  River,  the 
'      'it  of  Lake  .\ipissing. 

The  ri\-crs  of  Southern  Ontario  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Those  flowing  (1)  into 
the  Ottawa  River;  (2)  into  L:ike  Ontario;  (,i) 
into  Lake  Erie;  C4)  into  Lake  St.  Clair; 
(5)  into  Lake  Huron;  (6)  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  Georgian  .iJay.  The  chief  of  the 
rivers  entering  Lake  Ontario  is  the  Trciil. 
Through  this  river,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  of 
which  it  is  the  outlet,  runs  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal.  The  Grt  4,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Severn  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  are  the  principal  rivers  that  enter  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Georgian  Bay, 
respectively. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE 
RIVER 
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Lake  Superior,  situated  in  the  upper  [i.irt 
of  the  basin' of  the  Kt.  l.awrince  River,  is  the 
largest  bcijy  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Its 
shores  are  bold,  rocky  and  irregular,  rising 
frcmi  300  feet  to  1,500  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  chief  inlets  on  the  Ontario 
siile  of  the  lake  are  Thunder  Bav,  Black  Bav. 
Nipigon  Bay,  and  .Michipicoten  Harbour.  There 
are  many  small  offshore  islands  which  afford 
good  harbourage. 

The  water  is  clear  and  cold,  and  is  the  home 
of  great  numbers  of  lake  trout,  whitefish, 
herring,  and  other  fish.  These  are  caught  in 
great  quantities  by  the  local  fishermen. 

The  main  water  supply  to  Superior  comes 
from  Lake  Nipigon,  which  is  1,450  square 
miles  in  area,  very  deep,  and  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  sportsmen.  Another  important  feeder 
is  the  Kaniinistikwia  which  enters  the  lake  at 
Fort  William. 

Lake  Superior  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake 
Huron  by  the  St.  Mary's  River;  it  has  a  fall  of 
22feetin  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Toovercom  ■ 
this  obstruction  to  navigation  there  are  t\\ 
canals,  one  on  the  Canadian  side  and  the  other 
on  the  United  States  side. 

The  chief  ports  on  the  Canadian  side  are  Fort 
William  and  Pnrt  Arthur,  and  on  the  United 
States  side,  Dululli,  at  the  extreme  western 
extremity  of  the  lake.  From  the  Canadian 
ports  are  shipped  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  brought  by  rail  from  the  western 
provinces. 

Lake  Huron,  including  Georgian  Bay.  This 
lake  lies  along  a  part  of  the  south-western 
border  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau.  At  the  south 
its  eastern  shores  are  low,  but  at  Godcrich 
the  land  rises  into  bold  cliffs  which,  broken 
occasionally  by  lower  stretches,  continue  to 
Cabot's  Head.  The  Bruce  Peninsula  and  the 
long  chain  of  Manitoulin  Islands  separate 
Georgian  Bay  from  the  main  part  of  the  lake. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  bay  are  low  and 
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rocky  but  the  north  shore  is  hi^h  an.l  bol.i 
resembhnu  that  of  Lake  Superior.  B.tweea 
Man.toulm  Island  and  the  mainland  is  the 
North  Channel,  a  picturesque  shift  of  water 
with  high,  rocky  bluffs  alon^  its  north  shn're  ' 
The  waters  are  remarkably  i  Icar  I  in.,. 
quantities  of  trout  and  " 
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,  kerel  arc  caught  and 
shipped  to  the  cities  of 
Ontario  and  the  United 
State?. 

The  chief  ports  on 
the  main  part  of  the 
Like  areGoderich,  Kin- 
lardine,  and  South- 
iiinpton;  on  Georgian 
Bay.  Wiarton,  Owen 
.Sound,  Collingwood, 
.\liilland,  and  Depot 
Harbour.  The  strik- 
ing feature  of  Georgian 
Bay  is  the  many  small 
islands,  said  to  be 
20, GOO  in  number, 
which  dot  its  waters. 
The  suitability  f)f 
these  islands  as  summer  resorts 
rapidly  increasing  number  oi   visitors 

Toward  its  southern  extremitv.  Lake  Hur..ii 
becomes    narrow    and    discharges    its    waters 
through   the    River   Si.    Clair.     This   river     so 
miles  long,  flows 
past  Sarnia  into 
Lake  St.  Clair— 
a  small,  shallow 
lake,  with   tur- 
bid   waters. 
Through    the 
lake  a  channel 
i6  feet  deep  and 
300  feet  wide,  is 
kept    open    by 
dredging.      The 
shores   are   low 
•ind    in     many 
places    marshy. 
The   waters    of 
this  lake  are  dis- 
charged   into 
Lake    Erie 
through  the  De- 
troit   River,    a 
stream  about 
^-'    miles    long. 
«hich    separates  Windsor  and    Detroit. 


\vcstern  end  of  the  lake  is  Point  Pelee,  and  sr)uth 
of  It  IS  Pelce  Island,  noted  for  its  vinevards 
The  lake  supplies  great  quantities  of  heVrini; 
pike,  anil  pickerel. 

Lake  Erie,  during  the  season  of  navigation 
IS  thronged  with  shipping.  On  the  Canadian 
side  the  chief  |)orts  are 
Port  Colbomc.  Port 
Dover,  Port  Stanley, 
and  Rondeau:  on  the 
United  States  side  are 
Buffalo.  Cleveland.  To- 
ledo. Eric,  and  San- 
dusky, 

The  Niagara  River, 
,1,1  miles  in  length,  is 
the  outlet  of  Lake 
lirie.  In  its  course 
Irom  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  it  descends  326 
feet.  In  less  than  five 
miles  of  its  length  the 
ri\er  falls  300  feet:    55 

, — =-     feet     in     the     rapids 

uxkatSauUSte.  Marie.  above    the    Falls.    160 

attni  t*    ,,.,„,„,..       ,  feet     at     the      Falls, 

attrai  ts   .1     .in£  Sj   feet  in  the  gorge  below.     The  rapids 
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The  rapids  bclcra'  Xia^ara  Falls. 


I  ,    I     ° .  ^"'  '^  'he  shallowest   of  the  Great 

I  Likc's,  its  average  depth  being  about  57  feet 

'  '  "  un  "^  '""  """^  fertile.    The  largest  inlet 

1  the  Ontario  side  is  Long  Point  Bay,  lying 

n^  rth  of  Long  Point  Island.     Not  far  from  the 


,  ■'  —  ^.'.h.-  .j^i.j«.       J  lie  ranios 

terminate  at  Queenston,  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river:  here  it  becomes  tranquil 
and  IS  navigable  by  steamers  from  Lake  Ontario 
Lake  Ontario  is  the  smallest  of  the  Grea* 
Lakes.  Its 
shores  are  com- 
paratively low, 
the  grea 
vationbe...^35o 
Icct  at  Scarboro 
Heights.  The 
principal  inlets 
on  the  Ontario 
side  are  Burling- 
ton Bay  ■  the 
western  f  .- 

ity  of  th.;  .e, 
and  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  at  the 
north-eastern 
end.  The  latter 
is  formed  by  the 
CountyofPrince 
Edward,  a  pe- 
ninsula to  the 
South  of  this 
beautiful      bav. 


This  peninsula  is  now  separated  from  The 
mainland  by  a  canal  without  locks.  M  mile3 
long.  This  enables  vessels  to  avoid  the  round- 
about  voyage  in  the  open  lake. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  abound  in  such  food- 
fish  as  hemng,  trout,  and  pike.     Among  the 
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many  excellent  harbours  alnng  its  shnres  are 
port' Dathousii'.  Hamilton  <m  Hurlinjitnii  Hay, 
Tnnmtn  on  Turnnto  Hav,  Wliiiby.  I'^rt  Hope, 
Cohourj;.  HelieviUu  on  the  Hay  of  Quinte,  ami 
Kin^'ston  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

The  waters  of  atl  the  (ireat  Lakes  are  suh- 
jeet  to  llurtuations  in  level  similar  to  tlmse 
observed  in  Lake  Geneva  and  other  Swiss  lakes. 
This  seiche  (sash),  as  it  is  called  in  Switzerland, 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  hual  variation  <)f  atni'is- 
pheric  pressure.  Kurtlitr.  the  level  varies  with 
the  amount  of  precipitation  over  the  lake  re- 
gion. The  effect,  in  this  ease,  is  not  perceptible 
ftir  a  considerable  time  after  the  precipitation  to 
whieh  it  is  due. 

St.  Lawrence  River.  Since  the  early  i>art 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  St.  Lawrence 
RiviT  has  been  a  hi^dnvay  into  the  interi<.r  of 
this  eontinent.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  its  waters 
are  open   for  ever  to  international    comme*'ce. 

Its  volume,  its  rapids,  its  canals,  its  impor- 
tance in  our  system  of  inland  navijiation.  and 
its  beauty  and  majesty  throughout  the  varying 
scenes  of  its  lonjj  course,  make  it  one  of  tlie 
world's  Kfcat  rivers. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  narrow  as  Kin^^s- 
ton  is  approached,  and  a  little  bdow  that  city 
the  St.  Lawrence  channel,  some  twelve  miles 
wide,  is  fairly  entered.  Between  (lananoqne 
and  Brockvilie  the  river  passes  through  an 
island  labyrinth  some  forty  miles  in  length, 
known  as'  "The  Thousand  Islands."  Their 
number,  their  picturesqueness,  and  their  quaint 
beauty  attract  many  visitors  each  summer. 
Below  Prescott  the  river  narrows,,  the  stream 
quickens,  and  there  is  a  tieree  rush  of  waters 
down  the  Lonp  Sault.  Then  it  widens  out  into 
Lake  St.  Francis.  Down  the  Cedars  an<.  t'^e 
Cascade  Rapids,  through  Lake  St.  Louis  and 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  the  river  hastens 
to  enter  upon  its  hfa<llontj  rush  through 
the  treacherous  Lachinc  Rapids  just  above 
Montreal. 

Hundreds  of  streams,  some  of  them  great 
rivers  coming  from  far  regions,  swell  the  volume 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Islands  of  many 
sizes  and  forms  brer.k  its  broad,  blue  expanse 
It  grows  wider  and  wider  until  its  banks- fade 
away  on  oi)posite  horizons  and  its  waters 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  the  days  nf  Cartier  every  island,  cape, 
and  bay  on  this  high-road  has  its  story  to  tell 
of  exploration,  of  struggles  between  opposing 
nations,  of  hardships  bravely  borne  by  pioneers, 
of  the  incoming  of  people  fruin  mar.y  lands,  and 
the  outgoing  of  the  wealth  reaped  from  field 
and  forest  and  river. 


Climate.  South-western  Ontario,  owing  to 
its  latitude  and  t()  the  modifying  inlluencu 
(if  the  surrounding  Great  Lakes,  has  a  com- 
paratively mild  climate.  Neither  the  heat 
of  summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter  is  as  ex- 
treme as  in  parts  of  North  America  farther 
sf 'Uth.  The  air  is  more  humid  tlian  in  regions 
beyond  the  influence  of  these  lakes.  Steady 
winter  .arely  begins  until  about  Christmas; 
spring,  tmvard  the  end  of  .March  or  the 
beginning  of  April.  Northward  the  climate 
heciimes  inore  continental  until  the  High- 
lands of  (  hitario  are  reached.  Here  the  ele- 
vation temixTS  the  summer  heat,  l)ut  the 
winters  are  severe,  the  maximum  degree 
(if  cold  being  north  of  Lake  Superior,  at 
White  Ki\er.  Abundance  of  snow  and  the 
frozen  lakes  and  rivers  form  excellent  mads 
ft)r  the  lransp)rtation  of  the  imtducts  of  the 
chief  industries,  lumbering  and  mining.  When 
once  the  (ireat  Divide  is  reached,  and  the  land 
begins  to  slope  toward  Hudson  Bay,  the 
climate  begins  to  moderate,  until,  in  the  clay 
belt,  the  winters  are  said  to  be  comparatively 
temi)erate.  The  average  rainfall  throughout 
Ontario  varies  from  30  to  40  inches  a  year. 


Population.  Many  of  the  people  ol 
Ontario  are  descendants  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  who  by  their  energ\ 
brn  ight  the  wilderness  under  cultivation. 
There  are  a  number  of  French-speaking 
IK'oi)le  in  Northern  Ontario,  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  also  in  Kssex.  Germans  and 
their  descendants  arc  found  especially  h. 
Waterloo  County,  and  other  nationalities  an 
scattered  throughout  the  province.  The 
English-speaking  peoples  are,  however,  in  the 
vast  majority. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Grain  Growing.     Owinu  t<:  the  lasi.  with 
■vhidi  land  can    l.c  tilk'il  and  ^rain  ^-rnH  „ 
;  ;i  t!u-  yrcat  central  plain  uf  Canada  and  llu- 


sanil^trv  sfnitlr. 


Tnitcd  States,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  (,f  the 
■v iirld,  the  Ontario  farmer  cannot  nmv  ^rr„„, 
ram  profitably  for  exportation.  lIe"pro- 
'iiiccs.  however,  large  quantities  of  whe.it 
uats,  barley.^  peas,  etc.,  for  home  consump- 
t;nn.  rhe  progressive  farmer  finds  it  more 
IT'ifitablc  to  feed  his  coarse  grain,  r.„.i  .anil 
:'Hlder  crops  to  his  live  stock.  He  produces 
inlter  and  cheese,  fruit,  meat  .and  poul- 
tr>-,  eggs  for  the  British  market,  and  in 
™nn-  parts  of  the  province  he  breeds  high- 
■'.^ss  stock.  In  this  wa\-  he  receives  a  betur 
<-h  return,  and  the  land  is  less  exhausted 

tlian  by  grain-growing  alone.      Hence,  dairv- 
,^',    stock  raising,    and    fruit-growing  Iia\,- 

I'icomc  the  chief  industries  on  the  Ontario 

f:;'rn. 

Dairying.     This   is  one   of   the   foremost 

P-inclies  of  industry  in  Ontario.     From  this 

I  r-  \incc  more  cheese  is  exported  than  from 

the  whole  of  the  United  States,     It   is  sent 


chielly  to  ( ire.it  Britain.  The  checs.;  is  made 
under  the  factory  or  co-operative  system,  and 
not  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  These  fac- 
tories areman.iged  by  men  who  have,  tor  the 
most  part,  been  trained  either  in  the  Dairy 
Schools  at  (hielph  and  Kingston,  or  l,y 
Oowniment  instructors  who  travel  through 
the  province. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  .1  number  of  the 
<ll'e<u  jaetones  manufacture  butter  also,  but 
■'s  Ml  Ihu  factory  system  has  not  been  adopted 
I'  the  same  extent  in  the  case  of  butter  as  in 
1  l.it  Id  ciieese.      1  hese  lactones  arc  situ.ited  in 

n  Omar..,,  an.i  iVterborough,  Hastings, 
I  ■  ntenac.  Dun.las    St.,rm.,nt,  Lee.ls.   Lanark 

.■,,"..""  ■-•""''■'""■  '"  "'Stern  Ontario 
...e  m.piirtaiit  eeinres. 

Stock-Raising.  1-or  many  vears  past  On- 
tan.)  tanners  have  been  improving  their 
st.ick  by  imp.,rting  |>ure  bred  animals;  now 
they  have  also  become  exi.«.rters  of  live  stock 
of  ;dl  kinds  to  the  United  States  and  the 
North-West  provinces.  Stoek-ra.sing  has 
grown  to  such  magnitude  that  Ontari.j  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  greatest  breeding 
gn.und  in  \orth  .\merica. 

//■'««.  Ont.ari..  is  n„te,l  f„r  ,l,e  pr<,d.,cti,.n 
^anecassesoh,.rses  Tl,ee.,mnie:'.fHuroJ^ 
l.rlh,  \\HI,ngt.,n  -Mi.l.llesex.  K,.n.  rk.  and 
iJ.iian.)  are  centres  of  this  mdusiry. 


A  fruit  ffinu  in  southern  Ontario 


Sheep.  The  climate  of  southern  Ontario  is 
an  alm,,st  ideal  one  for  successful  sheep-raising. 
Hire  these  animals  are  comparatively  free  from 
disease.  The  annual  wool  clip  of  the  province 
IS  between  four  an.l  fi^•e  million  pounds 
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Pfirk  tittd  Baton.  Thi-  raisinK  nf  bacon-hogs 
is  an  impnrtunt  industry.  It  is  carried  on 
chictly  in  iimjunction  wiili  duiryinn,  since  the 
by-pnxluits  of  the  dairy  nuiy  be  employed  as 
food  for  the  pi^s.  The  b;uon  and  ham  pro- 
duti'd  are  exported  chiefly  to  Grtat  Hntain. 
The  principal  seats  <)f  the  pork  and  bacon-luring 
industries  ure  at  Toronto.  Hanulton,  ln^;«■rM^ll, 
Bnint'Td.  London,  StrattMrd,  l'eterburoii«h, 
Ottawa.  Cnlhn^'wood.  and  I'ahnerston.  These 
factories  buy  tlmusands  of  ho^s  each  year  from 
the  neighbouring  fanners. 

Fruit-Growing.      Apples     constitute     the 
staple   fruit  crop,   and  orchards  are  to   be 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  older  parts 
of  the  province,      lixeept  in  tlie  ( )tta\va  val- 
ley, and  in  those  parts  of  the  Counties  of 
Wellington,  Grey,  and    DulTerin.  where  the 
elevationis  unfavour- 
able to  winter  apples, 
nearly    all    varieties 
are      successfully 
grown.    The  countic 
bordering    on    Lake 
Erie  and  those  at  the 
south-west  of    Lake 
(Ontario,   from    their 
low  altitude  and  the 
ameliorating  influen- 
ces   of    the    Great 
Lakes,   produce    the 
tender     fruits,     such 
and  grapes, 
peach  belt. 

Canning  Industry.  Associated  with  fruit 
growing  is  the  canning  industry.  This  en- 
ables the  grower  to  find  a  ready  market  for 
his  surplus  product.  In  addition  to  the 
fruits  already  mentioned,  large  quantities 
of  tomatoes,  peas,  and  com  are  canned.  In 
the  counties  bordering  on,  lakes  Erie  and  On- 
t  'io,  canneries  are  established  at  Simcoe, 
Aylmer,  Dresden.  St.  Catharines,  Hamilton, 
Picton,  and  many  other  places. 

HnriNG 

In  Ontario  almost  all  economic  minerals 


peaches,     jx-ars. 
This  district  is  known  as  the 


I  found,  with  the  single  exception  of  coal,     for  fuel  and  light. 


The  list  includes  such  valuable  metals  as  iron, 
copjKT,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  nickel. 

/ri>ii.  In  the  country  north  of  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron,  and  in  Michipi<')ten  Island,  there 
arc  extensive  ranges  of  iron-liearing  rocks.  To 
ttie  west  of  Luke  Superior,  in  the  Kainy  River 
District,  there  ure  very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore: 
and  in  the  tustern  counties  of  Kmntenac, 
Hastings,  and  h'aliburton  considerable  deposits 
occur.  The  chief  works  for  smelting  the  ore 
are  at  Hainiltun.  Deseronto.  Midland,  and  Sault 
Ste,  Marie. 

Xiihi-l.  Ontario  furnishes  the  world  witli 
most  of  its  supply  of  nickel.  The  mines  are 
situated  near  Sudbury,  in  the  Xipissing  District. 
It  is  used  in  making  cooking  Utensils,  armour- 
plating,  rust-proof  electru-plate<l  articles.  an<l 
alhjys  for  coins. 

Silver.  In  the  District  of  Nipissing,  lOO 
miles  north  of  North  Bay,  rich  deposits  of 
native  silver  are  found 
in  and  about  Cobalt, 
on  tlie  Timiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  About  60 
miles  west  and  north 
of  Cobalt,  in  the  region 
of  (jowganda,  rich 
discoveries  of  this 
metal  have  been  made 
recently. 

Copper.  The  most 
important  district 
for  copper  extends 
from  Parry  Sound  to 
Lake  Superior  and 
northward  ti>  the  Height  of  Land.  At  present 
the  copper  of  Ontario  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  nickel-copper  mines  at  Sudbury. 

Suit.  In  the  counties  of  Bruce,  Huron, 
Lambton,  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  there  are 
extensive  deposits  of  salt  of  exceptional  purity, 
from  i.ioo  to  1,700  feet  jnder  the  surface. 
It  is  obtained  by  boring  down  to  the  salt-bed. 
forcing  water  into  the  opening,  and  pumping 
up  the  brine;  the  salt  is  then  got  from  the  brine 
by  evaporation.  The  chief  salt  works  are  at 
Goderich,  Clinton,  and  Windsor. 

Petroleum.  The  counties  of  Kent  and  Lamb- 
ton  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  There  is  a  large  refinery  at  Sarnia 
with  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
a  month. 

Natural  Gas.  The  principal  gas-producin- 
territory  is  in  the  counties  of  VV'eliand,  Haldi 
mand,  Essex,  and  Kent.  The  wells  are  fron 
500  to  1,100  feet  deep.     The  gas  is  used  hot; 


A  silver  mitie  at  Cobalt. 
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.YA'A:/r.    RESOURCES  AXD  l.\. 
DUSTRIES  (Continued) 

LnifBERino 

Ontario  was  originally  a  tree-covtT«l  cnun- 
trv-.  and  the  pii.nec-r  had  to  hew  doivi.  arid 
lium  the  forest  to  make  a  clearing  for  liimse'/ 
The  southern  part  had  manv  valuable  hanU 
«'«d  trees:  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  maple 
oak,  etc.  These  ha^■e  nearly  all  dis.ip[)eared! 
Northern  Ontario  is  still  a  vast  forest,  chi'jtly 
of  white  pine  and  spruce.  In  this  region  e.ie'h 
winter,  lumbermen  fell  the  trees  and  cut 
them  mto  logs  to  be  drawn  by  teams  of  horses 
o\cr  the  snow-covered  ground  to  the  banks  of 
the  nearest  stream.  The  work  of  the  lum- 
berman is  greatly  assisted  by  the  many  riv- 
ers throughnut  Northern  Ontario,  down 
which  the  logs  aa-  floated  in  the  spring  to 
the  saw-mills. 

For  the  privilegeof  cutting  down  the  trees 
upon  these  pine  and  spruce-covered  areas, 
the  lumbering  companies  pay  large  sums  h', 
the  Provincial  Government.  The  chief  lum- 
bering districts  .are  on  the  Upper  Ott.awa, 
north  of  Georgian  B.ay,  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior.    ^Lumber    is    exported    in    very 
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pajier  is  made.  Extensive  pulp-mills  are 
in  i.iHralinn  at  Saiilt  Ste.  .Marie,  llawkes- 
bury.  Ottawa.  Thorold,  and  Cornwall 


MANUFACTURES 


The  iiresence  of  abundant  raw  material, 
the  possession  of  unlimited  water  and  elee- 
trieal  |i„wer,  and  ample  facilities  for  trans- 
JJortation,  lit  Ontario  for  becoming  a  great 


.4  saw-mill  and  lumber-yard  near  Ottawa. 

l.irge  quantities  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
states,  South  America,  France,  and  other 
countries.  ) 

.N'orth  of  the  Height  of  Land  spruce  grows 
abundantly.  This  is  now  much  sought  after 
■•"t  the    production  of  pulp,  out  of  which 


O,  -wills. 

m.inufacturing  centre,  .\lready,  in  this  re- 
s|xct.  It  stands  first  among  the  provinces  of 
the  Domini.in,  and  in  almost  every  town 
and  citj'  manufacturing  industries  are  ear- 
ned on.  A  list  of  articles  manufactured 
woul.l  mclude  almost  every  class  of  goods 
that  has  a  place  ii[xm  the  Canadian  market 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  manufactures: 

The  h.m  a„d  Sled  huluslry.  This  industry, 
aide  i  by  ,,r„te.tue  duties  and  bounties  KrantJd 
b>  he  IJ,,m,n„m  ginerrmicnt,  is  Krowine 
rupi.lly.  The  thief  centres  are  Sault  .Su 
Mane,  Cn^l^^;,^■o,„l,  .M„il„nd,  Hamilton,  and 
fJi'seronlo. 

Mcirhinery.  The  general  development  of 
manufactunng  in.lustries  in  Ontario  has  caused 
a  Kreat  increase  in  the  pn..iucti,>n  of  machinery 
Tl:is  IS  especial  y  true  of  wooii-working,  minine 
and  lumben,:,.  industries.  The  last  mentioned 
requires  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  nearly  all 
of  which  IS  now  supplied  by  home  manufacture 
The  principal  centres  are  Gait.  Toronto,  Berlin' 
Hamilton,  Brantford.  and  London. 

F.leclrieal  Apparatus.  On  arrmmt  of  it^ 
numerous  waterfalls,  Canada  presents  an  ex! 
tending  field  for  the  development  of  electrical 
power.  The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses   IS    becoming    very    common    in    many 
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localities,  hence  there  is  a  Rrnwing  Hemanrl  for 
clcrtru'ul  iiiarhincry.  The  prini  ipul  aruts  of 
manufiitture  are  pL-tcrbornujjh  and  Toronto. 

Hotfinn  Affparutiis.  CuokinK  ranKf*.  fur- 
races,  radiatora.  and  stovi'*  are  manufarturi'ti 
not  only  for  the  Canadian,  but  also  for  the 
British  and  European  markfts.  The  prinripiil 
centres  of  this  industry  are  ILiinilton,  Toronto, 
Smiths  Falls.  Sarnia,  Carldun  IMai-e.  London. 
Ciuelph.  Weston.  Preston,  Urantford,  Womlstotk, 
and  rort  William. 

A^rii  ultural  Jmpletmnts.  The  manufacture 
of  ajjriiultural  implements  is  an  extensive 
industry.  The  thief  centres  are  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Smiths  Falls,  Brantford,  Paris.  In- 
gersoll.  St.  Marys.  Lindsay,  Aurora,  and  I'etfr- 
borou^;h.  The  implements  arc  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  Europe,  and  also  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  America. 

There  are  laryc  farto- 
rics  at  Oshawa,  Orillia, 
Brantford.  Chatham, 
Guelph.  Brockville. 
Mount  Forest.  Altxan- 
dria,  Woodstock,  Mark- 
ham,  St.  Thomas,  Pe- 
trolia,  etf.  There  is  a 
steadily  jirowin^  mar- 
ket for  their  products. 

Paper.  The  princi- 
pal seats  of  the  p  .per- 
makmK  industry  in 
the  N'iapara  dist  ict. 
are  the  towns  of  St. 
Caiiwirines.  Thorohi, 
and  Mcrritton.  Book,  writing.  lithoKraphii-, 
and  wrappinj;  papers  are  made  at  one  or  other 
of  these  I'laces.  Other  centres  are  Cornwall. 
Mille  Roehe:i,  (leor^etown,  and  Toronto. 

Fi'niilure.  The  manufacture  of  furniture  is 
another  of  the  leadintj  industries  of  the  province. 
Large  factories  turn  out  high-j^rade  furniture 
of  all  descriptions,  made  almost  entirely 
frnm  Canadian  wood  products.  Among  the 
chief  centres  of  this  industry  are  those  of 
Stratford.  Berlin,  Preston,  Newmarket,  Guelph, 
Napanee.  Ottawa,  Woodstock.  Klora,  Waterloo. 
Hespcler,  Elmira.  Strathroy,  Kmcardinc.  and 
Walkerville. 

yPianos    and    Orf^ans.     Important    manufac- 
tories of  musical  instruments  are  established  at 
'''^Goderich,    Woodstock,    Ingersoll,   Clinton,    Lis- 
towel,  Guelph,  Ton)nto,  Oshawa,  Bowmanville, 
Kingston,  and  Ottawa. 

Flour-Milling,  Ontario  has  many  well- 
equipped  flour-mills,  notably  at  Keewatin, 
Toronto.  Tillsonburg.  Goderich,  Lindsay,  Chat- 
ham, Meaford,  and  London. 


Puper-makins  mnrhine. 
nt'irty  lint: 


^^t/r'Hi  and  Coltons.  '  irh  progrein  ha» 
beeiinnade,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  that  only 
the  finest  fabrics  an-  imporleil.  The  chief  seats 
of  this  industry  are  PeitrlH)rnugh.  Almonte. 
Hespelcr,  Brantford,  l*resion,  Chatham,  Strat- 
ford, etc.  The  principal  centres  of  the  knitting 
industry  are  Ilamtlt'm,  Paris,  Dunnville,  Al- 
monte. Toronto.  Hespelcr,  Gait,  Stratford. 
\ingston,  and  Osliawa.  Hamilton  is  also  the 
chief  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  cottons. 

Other  Miiniif-htures.  Among  the  other  manu- 
factures of  this  province  are  the  fojlrtwing: 
(iliiss  at  Wallaceburg.  Torontit.  and  Hamilion; 
Hi-ft-Sittiur  at  Walla* eburg  and  Berlin;  H.'oM 
iiiui  Shih'S  at  London,  Hainilti'ti,  T'Tonto.  and 
Hrampton;  Wire  peiumg  at  Walkerville,  Ham- 
ilton, Loiidoi..  Owen  Sound,  and  Toronto; 
Tinwaw  at  TorontM.  Hamilton,  aiid  Lomlon; 
Ptiiiits  and  Varnishes 
at  Win<lsnr.  Walker- 
ville, Brantford,  Ham- 
ilton, anil  Tomiito; 
Hisihits  and  ('(Hi/iv- 
lionery  at  Toronto, 
Bnvkville.  St.  Catlia- 
rines.  Strailord,  Co|- 
bngwood,  jiirl  Brant- 
ford; Port'iiud  Cement 
at  Owen  Simnd,  Dur- 
ham, Belleville.  J>ort 
Colborne,  Orangeville. 
anil  Lakefleld;  Tanned 
Goods  at  Toronto, 
Bracebridge,  Berlin. 
Acton,  Owen  Sound. 
O.shawa.  London,  Barrie, and  Kingsti  <n  Shipsarv 
built  at  Toronto,  Collingwoud,  and  Owen  Sound. 

FISHERIES 

The  Great  Lakes  afford  the  most  ex- 
tcnsi\X'  freshwater  fisheries  in  the  world. 
These  are  now  carefully  regulated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Dominion  and  Provinei.d  llov- 
ernmcnts,  and  to  re-stock  the  waters  the 
iJominion  Government  has  fish  hatcheries  at 
Newcastle,  Ottawa,  and  Sandwich.  The  prin- 
cipal fish  taken  are  lake  trout,  in  lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron,  and  Georgian  Bay;  herring 
in  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  sturgeon  in  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  lakes  Superior  and  Xip- 
issing ;  pike  and  pickerel  in  Lake  Erie.  Hud- 
son Bay  also  abounds  in  fish,  and  when  means 
of  transportation  are  supplied,  no  doubt  im- 
portant   fisheries  will  be  established  there. 
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«    ha»  POWER 

""■  '"  Sinccthen'isii..oMlin(liit:ino.  itismris- 

sjiry  to  sjhtoI  nilUidns  iif  dollars  aimuaily 
to  impirt  it  in  onliT  to  (jfiuTatc  |«i«(.r 
minimi  liy  thi-  inilustrics  of  tlii>  pni\  imv. 
Tliis  is  a  consiiliT- 
alili'  tax  on  such  I'li- 
ttTprisea.  The  tv  mn- 
Iry  is.  hovvcviT, 
almnilantiv  i|),.'lifd 
with  a  son  olclu'ap 
I«)Wt'r  in  its  wry 
nmiKTous  watL-rfalls. 
It  is  computed  that 
in  these  waterfalls 
tliere  are  three  and 
i  half  millions  of 
liop'c  -  power  which 
tan  he  utilized  for  in- 
ilustrial  purposes. 

'i'here  are  already 
Rreat   plants    for  develnpin^   electric  powei 
in  various  parts  of  the  pro\  iii.  ,■,  especially 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  ( Ittawa.     Thi'  numer 
ous     falls    in    northern    Ontario    will,    n.; 
douht,    in    time    he 
utilized  to  supi)Iy  the 
jjower  for  pulp-mak- 
iti{,\  mining,  anrl '  ithcr 
.similar  ])ur[K>ses. 

SUHHER  RESORTS 

Owing  to  the  fine, 
invigorating  summer 
climate  and  the 
aliundance  of  fish, 
Northern  Ontario 
is  becoming  a  noted 
summer  resort. 
There  are  numerous 
hotels,  and  the  shores 

and  islands  of  the  .Muskoka  Lakes  and  (leor- 
'-.'lan  Bay  are  dotted  with  summer  cottages, 
'.■arious  places  on  the  shores  of  the  south- 
cm  lakes  attract  numerous  summer  visitors, 
e.g.,  Port   Dover.   Port    Stanlcv.   and  Port 
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1U» 

<'olh.,rne  on  |„ike  Erie;  and  Colioiirg. 
Port  lloiie.  and  W'hitliy  on  Lake  Ontario. 
I'in;  lly.  the  lieautiful  scenery  of  The  Thou- 
sand Islands  aninially  gathers  a  multituile  of 
cottagers,  as  well  as  mori'  transii^nt  visitors. 

HUlfTINO 
AND   TRAPPING 

The  fame  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of 
.\orthem  Ontario  at- 
tracts many  sjxirts- 
men  every  autumn 
from  Southern  On- 
tario and  the  I'nited 
States.  Deer  .ire  nu- 
merous, moose  plen- 
tiful, and  hears  are 
occasionally  met 
with.  ICven  Hudson's 
Hay  Company's  Irap- 
m.'ike  their  living  here. 

.v.v.v  1  ■    7  vx'.  1  :;si'oiiT,\  tiox 

Railways,  .\niong  the  railw.ay  systems  in 
Ontario,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  ('an.adian 
P.iciflc.  the  Canadian 
.Northern,  the  Timis- 
kamingand  N'orthem 
Ontario,  and  the 
Cirand  Trunk  Pacific 
are  the  chief. 

The  Gr.ind  Trunk 
has  its  eastern  teTmin- 
als  at  Piirtlaiid.  in 
.Maine,  and  at  Que- 
bec and  Montreal. 
From  .Montreal  it  runs 
westward  to  Toronto, 
along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Lake 
Ontario.  From  Toron- 
to (0  to  Niagara  Falls  through  Hamil- 
ton,  ,  westward  to  Windsor  and  Samia 
t..r"U,~h  the  pnncipal  cities  ami  towns  of  south- 
western Ontario;  (.,)  northward  to  the  lake  ports 
of  Gadench.  Kincardine,  ana  Southampton  on 
Lake  Huron;    (4)   to  Owen   Sound.    Meaford, 
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Ptn«an([Ui«henr.  and  Miillaml  on  (ircifRian  Bay; 
anil  (5)  tlipiiiKh  llu-  lliKlilanili  o(  Ontarin  U> 
North  Hay  uml  Suilliury. 

llu-  C.iii.iJi.ipi  /'.I. i/i..     Till'  main  lino  <i(  this 
gnat  lyitcm  pawn  up  the  Ottawa  valley  t" 


I 


Timiikttmint:  anil  Ktirthern  OnLtrio  A'.ii'/a'.iv.  f',>h<ilt 

Mattnwa,  thcnrp  it  runs  wi-stwanl  acrnss  the  en- 
tire prcivinee  mirth  ofthelireat  Lakes.  At  Sud- 
bury tlurc  is  a  Ijr.inrh  line  tii  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  sciutlum  Ontario  the  principal  branihes 
operated  are  the  fullowint;:  the  Ontario  ami 
Quebec  Division.  Montreal  to  Toronto;  Ottawa 
to  Prescott;  Ottawa  to  BrcK-kvillc;  KinRston 
to  Pembroke;  the  ToriiPto  and  Sudbury  line; 
the  Guelph  and  Goderieh  branch.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  makes  connection  with 
Buffalo  nrcT  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
Hamilton,  and  then  <>>.er  the  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  BulTalo  Railway  to  Bullalo. 

The  l-iiiiijiiin  .\'orlheru.  The  mail;  line  of 
this  s\-um  runs  from  Port  Arthur  westward 
to  Riimonton.  and  serves  Port  Arthur,  Fori 
Wilham,  Fort  Frances,  and  Rainy  River. 

7/ie  Ciii!,i,liail  Xorlhcrn  Oiilitrio  runs  from 
Toronto  northward  thr'iURh  the  Muskoka  Lake 
tli'iHct  to  Parrv  Sound,  Sudbury,  and  Sell- 
vood.  This  line  is  to  be  linked  to  the  main 
iine  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  Timiskaiiuilf:  ami  Sorthem  Ontario,  This 
system,  which  is  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  province,  serves  northern  Ontario.  The 
main  line  runs  from  North  Hay  northward  to 
En);lchart.  and  thence  to  Cochrane,  a  distance 
of  25;i  miles.  Here,  it  meets  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  enters  this  prov- 
ince from  northern  Quebec  and  runs  westward 
through  the  clay  belt  to  Winnipeg,  with  a  branch 
to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  Michifian  Central,  an  important  line  in 
southern  Ontario,  enters  the  province  from  the 
United  States  at  Niagari  Falls  and  Fort  F.rie, 
and  runs  westward  through  St.  Thomas  to 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg. 


Kleclrie  KnHwayt.  The  devel.ipment  o( 
electric  power  in  Ontario  han  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  electric  railways  in  many  of  th« 
larKiT  towns  and  citiei  o(  the  provmce.  These 
railwavs  are  not  now  confined  to  urban  places 
only,  but  are  beinx  extended  to  serve  rural  part* 
alio. 

CuuUi.  I^kc  Superior  is  6o>  feet  above 
the  tide-wiiti"- i>f  the  St.  I,awmce.  Hence 
tlure  arc  nipids  ami  falls,  such  aa  thoje  on 
the  Sault  Ste.  .Marie  River,  at  NiaKara  Falli, 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver.  To  avoid 
these,  a  svstem  of  canals  has  been  con- 
striicteil:  viz.,  the  Satilt  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
one  and  a  <iunrtcr  miles  lonR;  the  Welland 
Canal  2(1.' 4  miles  long;  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Canals  45!i  miles  loll^;,  Thus  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  outlet  tn  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(jive  to  Ontario  the  advantages  of  a  mari- 
time country  with  as|)ect  to  cheap  water 
transportation. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  re- 
garding the  through  route  between  .Montreal 
and  port  .\rthur  or  Fort  William: 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie  Can; 
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There   are    two   other   canal    systems   ii: 
Ontario:   the    Rideau    River   system,    fron^ 
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Kin(r«tnn  to  Ottawa,  and  the  rant  \alliv 
v'stfm,  Inim  Trenton  thrmiiih  thi-  Kawariha 
l.aki'8  t>i  (n'.)rKiaii  Hav,  The  Miirrav  r.,n  il, 
S',    mill's   liMi);,    s.|>arati'H   tlu'  ixniiisula  .,1 


IVinci'  Kdwaril  C.jiinty  from  tlu'  •iiaiiilaiid, 
and  Kfatly  shor'-ns  thf  distaiKv  int.,  tlif 
Hay  of  (Jiiintr  friim  the  vi'st. 
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The  I'riivincial  CJuvi'mmi'iit  o  msisi 
the  Lieutenant-' j'ovcni- 
or,  whii  is  apiiciinted 
by  the  Dominidii  (lov. 
emmcnt;  an /•.'mii/iVc 
Cinmcil  representiiij; 
the  party  in  i>o\vit; 
and  a  I.ci;isliiti-c  .\s- 
•cnihly  electeil  by  the 
[.eople, 

Tfie  province  issub- 
di\ided  into  counties, 
districts,  and  cities.  A 
county  consists  of  the 
I'Kviiships,  towns,  and 
incorporated  villages 
which  it  contains. 

County.  Each  county 
has  a  County  Council 
consisting  of  the  reeves 


III 

and  lie,  utv  m-VM  .,(  the  fiwnnhipj.  town. 
(unU-««  «i|.iirai«l  friitn  the  counlvi,  and  in- 
I'Tiinniti.!  vilUfej  wiihin  the  ounty.  The™ 
ni..i  in  ih"  .ciinly  tciwn  l.>  munane  the  hu« 
m-is  nf  the  c.unly,  it<  county  roads,  county 
(■n.lK.H.  county  liuildini;«,  e. )(..  the  court-house. 
J.iil.  )■  lll^e  of  refuse:  t.i  iipiioint  county  olh- 
rerv  Ml,  h  uH  I'uhhe  S,h,».l  fn^peetor,  d,unle 
rre.i^urer.  l,,untv  Clerk;  t,i  pr..vi,|e  money  hy 
la.K.iii,,n;  t,.  diuahae  the  uMeismcnt  of  the 
townships,  etc. 

/'i>"i,'.  A  di.«riot  ii  a  divisi.m  of  Ontari.) 
in  which,  iiwinu  to  the  sparseness  of  ponu- 
lili,,n,  there  is  n,i  O.unlv  Oiuneil,  nn.l  heme 
the  ,latii«  of  the  O.unly  Council  are  duscharued 
liy  the  Oovernnient  ipf  the  pri>vin(  e. 

(  ily.  A  city,  unh'ss  it  reieives  a  !ipcci.al 
charier.  m»si  have  n.ooo  or  Ml, .re  inhabitants 
in  alf.iirs  ..re  Mianai;e,l  by  a  mavir  and  alder- 

""'" b.  ,1  mayor,  ahlcrmcn,  and  controllers 

as  IS  ti,j    ,,„•  in  T,ir>mto. 

Touiisliip.  The  h.ial  affairs  of  a  township 
are  in.inat;ed  by  a  e,,iincil  of  live:  a  reeve  and 
l,,ur  eouneil|,,rs,  or  a  reeve,  a  deputv-reeve 
an, I  three  cmncill.irs,  etc.;  or  even  a  reeve  ami 
biar  .hpi.ly-reeves,  aecordint;  to  the  number  of 
V,  ,u-rs  in  the  municipality. 

In,.'rf<„r,iteJ  r///j{,-.  This  must  have  750  or 
m,;re  inhabitant.s,  unless  it  receives  a  special 
charier.  The  l,.cal  allairs  ar-  managed  as  are 
tllcise  01  a  t,m'r  hip. 

r,.;cii.  A  t,.wn  must  hav,-  3,000  or  more 
inhabitants.  If  •  .separatcl  from  the  county 
lurmunicip,al  pii,  ,ses,  its  atfairs  are  managed 
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by  a  mayor,  rouncillnrs.  and  a  reeve,  or  a  reeve 
and  deputy-reeve,  or  deputy-reeves,  aecording 
to  the  nunibir  of  voters  in  the  municipality. 

Wliere  a  town  is  separated  from  tlie  county 
for  municipal  purjioses,  its  affairs  are  managed 
bv  a  mayor  and  coumiUors, 


CITIES 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  tin 
the  second  city  in  size 


province'  and 
n  the  Dominion,  is 


Viiirrrxjty  Cnllese.  Taront:>. 

situated  on  a  gcwd  harbour  sheltered  by  a 
low-lying  island.  It  possesses  fine  parks 
and  handsome  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
City  HaU.  the  Legislative  Buildings,  the 
Public  Library,  and  numerous  churches. 
It  is  the  seat  of  many  educational  insti- 
tutions, e.  g.,  the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
its  al'tiliated  colleges.  University,  X'ictoria, 
Trinity,  St.  Michaels,  Knox,  WyclitTe;  Mo- 
naster University;  a  N'ormal  School,  etc. 
Its  industries  are  many  and  varied,  including 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imi)lements, 
steam  engines,  heating  apparatus,  mining 
and  other  machinery,  carpets,  pianos  and 
organs,  glassware,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
Excellent  railway  and  steamboat  connections 
make  it  a  great  distributing  centre  for 
Ontario  as  well  as  for  the  great  West. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 
the  second  city  of  Ontario  in  population. 
The  Parliament  Buildings  on  a  commanding 
site  overlooking  the  Ottawa  River  rire  beauti- 
ful both  in  their  situation  ai-.d  architecture. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 


Ottawa  and  of  a  Xormal  School.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  lumber  trade.  The  Chaudi^re 
Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River,  between  the 
cities  of  Hull  and  ( )ttawa,  is  one  of  the  finest 
\vater-(x)wers  in  the  Dominion.  This  drives 
the  saw-mills,  and  generates  power  to  run  the 
electric  cars  and  light  the  streets  of  both  cities. 
Hamilton,  the  third  city  of  the  province, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  landlocked  bay 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  essentially 
a  manufacturing  city.  It  has  iron  foundries 
and  blast  furnaces;  its  manufactures  include 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  apparatus 
and  machinery,  bridge  and  structural  steel, 
cotton  fa'-rics,  steel  and  steel  goods,  etc.  It 
IS  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  normal 
schools  of  the  province,  and  of  a  line 
'I'echnical  Institute. 

London,  121  miles  west  of  Toronto,  at  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of 
the  Thames  River,  is  the  centre  of  a  fine 
agricultural  district.  The  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central,  and 
their  branches  gi'-e  it  excellent  railway  con- 
nections.     Its  industries  include  factories  for 


Rideau  Falls,  Ottawa, 

the  production  of  agricultural  imjjlement 
and  furniture,  foundries,  oil  and  chemica' 
works,  cigars,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  thr 
Western  University  and  a  Normal  School. 

Kingston,  situated  near  the  point  wher 
Lake  Ontario  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrenc-: 


CITIES 


River,  IS  the  sea.  of  Queen's  L'niversitv  :,nA 
die  Royal  .Military  College,  Its  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  cars 
steam. engines,  and  agricultural  implements 
Just  west  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  Dominion 
penitentLiries,  and  one  of  the  Provincial 
asylums  fcjr  the  ins;me. 

r.mmjord.  6(  miles  west  of  Toronto,  on  the 
(.irand  Ri\-er,  is  surrounded  hv  a  tine  a-ri- 
enltural  district.      It  has  excellent  raihray 
connections  both  east  and  west,  north  and 
south.     Its  manufactures  are  imi)ortant,  and 
nicluile  agriculluril  imjilements,  machinery, 
woollens,   carri.-igcs.  and   stoves.     It   is  the 
seat  of  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the  lilind. 
I'vlerhormigh,    j<i   miles   from   Toronto,    is 
situated     on     the    ODnahee     Kixcr,    uhieh 
lunnshes  the  city  with  electrical  i).,wer  to 
operate  its  m.any  factories.      It  has  railway 
communication    both    ea.st    and    west    and 
n^  irth  and  si  >uth  by  means  of  the  Toronti )  and 
Montreal    branch    of   the   Canadi.in    P.-icific 
Railway,  and    the  .Midland    Branch    ..f   the 
I  irand  Trunk  system.      It  is  the  seat  fif  a 
formal    School.     Its   manuf.ictures  include 
ilcctrical   machinery  and   apiiliances,  wool- 
lens, ecreal  food,  and  packed  me.it. 

Win.Lwr,  2jo  miles  from  Toronto,  on  the 
lletroit  River,  opposite  Detroit,  has  several 
l!"urishing  indu.stries,  ineludinK  those  con- 
n.cted  with  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
silt,  ]).iints  and  \-arnishes,  wirefencing,  etc. 
Three  lines  of  railway,  the  Crand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  Michigan  Central  c.m- 
virge  here.  The  two  former  enter  the  Unitei  1 
States  by  means  of  ferries,  and  the  latter  b>- 
a  tunnel  to  Detroit. 

.^"/.  nomas,  130  miles  from  Toronto  is  a 
railway  centre.  The  .Michigan  Central  has 
instruction  shops  here,  where  locomotives 
'"■  1  cars  are  manufactured.  The  city  con- 
'  HIS  foundries,  carriage  and  wagon  works, 
■>:i'l  stock-yards. 

Stratford,  %9.  miles  from  Toiimto,  is  in  the 
i-i  1st  of  a  fine  farming  country.  Several 
Ijianches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  pass 
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through  the  city,  hence  it  is  a  great  dis- 
tributing point.  The  business  of  the  citv 
centres  about  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
shops  and  factories;  but  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  biscuits 
and  confectionery  are  manufactured.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  .\ormal  School, 

Si.  (  alharims.  70  miles  from  Toronto  by 
■  ail,  is  situated  on  the  Welland  Canal,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  fine  fruit-growing  district.  The 
■anal  supplies  water-imwer  for  its  industries, 
>vhich  include  fruit-canning,  paper-making,' 
Hour-milling,  and  the  manufacture  of  edge- 
tools, 

'•iidph,  45  miles  from  Toronto,  is  situ.ated 
"11  the  SiKcd  River,  from  which  water-power 


ffamilron. 

is  obtaine<l.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  province.'and  the  seat 
of  tile  (Ontario  .\gricultural  College  and  the 
.Macdonald  Institute.  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude iJianos  and  organs,  furniture,  agricul- 
tural implements,  knitted  goods,  and  stoves 
ClnUluim.  180  miles  from  Toronto,  is  situ- 
ateii  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  The  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Pere  .Marciuette  railways  intersect  here! 
Here  are  manufactunvl  carriages,  engines, 
boilers,  oftice  furniture,  flour,  and  woollen 

goods. 

U'ooJstock,  situated  go  miles  from  Toronto, 
in  a  district  noted  for  its  dairy  products,  is 
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a  centre  for  the  export  of  large  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese.    Its  manufactures  include 
furniture,  wagons,  pianos  and  organs,  agri 
cultural  implements, 
and  stoves. 

Bcllmlle,  on  the 
Bay  of  (Juinte,  1 1  ,i 
miles  cast  of  Toronto, 
is  an  important  mar- 
ket for  dairy  produce, 
especially checsi'.  Its 
industries  include 
rolling-mills,  cement 
works,  and  furniture 
factories.      It  is  the 

seat    of    Albert  Col-  o„u,rk,  Ai,k„Uur^lColk 

lege  and  of  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Xiagam  luitls.  situated  on  the  .Niagara 
River  near  the  I'alls,  8.i  miles  from  Toronto 
by  rail,  is  the  .seat  of  great  electrical  plants. 
It  has  excellent  railway  connection  both  with 


Pari  Arthur,  on  the  shore  of  Thunder  Bay, 

at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  is 

on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  the 

lake  terminus  of  the 


Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its 
own  electric  railway, 
electric  lighting  sys- 
tem, telephone  sys- 
tem, and  waterworks. 
A  blast  furnace,  boiler 
works,  saw  -  mills, 
foundries,  elevators, 
cold  storage  plants, 
and  fisheries  furnish 
emplovment  to  large  numbers  of  men. 

Sault  Stc.  Marie,  on  St.  Mary's  River,  be- 
tween lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  has  railway 
connection  both  east  and  west  by  means  of 
the  Canadian   Pacific   Railway.      The   river 

It  nas  excellent  railway  cuiu.ec.. supplies  the  city  with  power,  and  the  abun- 

points  in  Canada  and'  in  the  United  States,  dance  ..f  iron  ore  and  spruce  m  the  ne.ghbour- 
and  is  a  famous  tourist  resort.  It  contains  hood  furnishes  raw  material  for  Us  iron  and 
silver  works,  iron-mills,  electro-chemical  in-  steel  plants  and  its  pulp-miUs.  Many  tons 
dustries,  flour-mills,  and  a  large  cereal  plant,  of  ingots  and  finished  iron  and  steel  products, 
-all  making  use  of  electric  jiower.  including  steel  rails,  are  produced  each  year. 


Fort  William,  in- 
corporated as  a  city  ill 
1907,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  lake 
navigation  on  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  the 
lake  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Urand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific railways.  There 
are  immense  eleva- 
tors on  the  banks  f>f 
the  Karninistikwia  to  receive  the  gr.-iin  from 
the  Western  provinces  for  shipment  to  the 
east.  Abundance  of  electric  [xnver  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Kakabeka  I'alls.  Its  indus- 
tries include  L  rge  Hour-mills,  and  manufac- 
tories of  stove  ranges,  bricks,  sashes  and 
doors,  and  wire-fencing. 


'/  Ihci^rtiiu  lUTntors,  Fort  Will 


Both  the  Canadian 
and  the  United  States 
canals  in  this  river 
are  free  to  ships  of 
each  country. 

Herlin,  62  miles 
we.st  of  Toronto,  on 
the  main  line  of  the 
C.rand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, manufactures 
furniture,  store  fix- 
tures, pianos,  leather, 
wood-working  machinery,  boilers  and  en- 
gines,  furnaces,   rubbers,  boots  and  shoes. 


and  buttons. 


TOWNS 


Contuatl,  .105  miles  cast  of  Turoiito,  is  situate! 
live  miles  east  of  the  LonKue  Sault  Rapids  of  tb 
Si    Lawrence  River.     The  Grand  Trunk,  am 


TOWNS 
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Entrance  to  tuyuid  itudcr  Si.  Claii 


the  OttawM  branch  ot  the  New  V-nk  CLuiral 
system  iJ  e  it  railway  coniifctioiis  cast  ;nui 
west,  north  and  south.  The  ("onnvall  Canal 
supplies  water-power  fnr  a  number  of  ini])ortant 
iiuhistries,  includinjr  larye  cotton  -  mills,  and 
paper  and  pulp-mills. 

(hi-en  Sound  is  situated  uj  miles  from  Toronto 
uii  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the  I'pper 
Lakes.  In  the  summer  the  Canadian  Pacific 
steamers  connect  it  with  Fort  William.  Hoth 
tlie  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canatlian  Pacific 
railways  have  divisions  terminating  here. 
Amon^^  its  industries  are  foundries,  tatnieries. 
>.emcnt  works,  and  aK-ricnltural  implement 
factories. 

Sarnia.  170  miles  west  of  Toronto,  is  on  tlic 
Si.  Clair  River.  Here  is  the  tunnel  cnmiectiiiK 
the  railway  systems  of  Ontario  and  Michij,'an. 
The  industries  of  Sarnia  include  oil  refinin.ir. 
iumber  mills,  salt  works,  carriage  works.  sKn-c 
works,  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  cereal  fwxls. 

Hrofk'ville,  208  miles  eas*  '"  Toront(»,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of       .■  (Irand  Trunk 


Thundi-r  Capi 


Railway.       A    branch  of  the   Canadian    Pacific 

Railway  connects    it   with    Ottawa.      It    is    the 

centre  of  an   important   dairyinji^  district.      Its 

industries    include    the  manufacture  of   stoves, 

furnaces,  hardware,  carria^'es.  and  agricultural 

implements.      Its  situatitm  at  the  foot  of  The 

Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  attracts 

many  summer  visitors. 

(tdlt,  57  miles  west  of  Toronto,  is  situated  on 

tile  (Irand  River,  which  supplies  it  with  power. 

Us  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  wo<jllen 

and  knitted  ^oods,  cdj^e-tools,  btjilers,  enjjines, 

carriage -sprinjjTs.  safes,  heatin^^  apparatus,  flour, 

;ind  oatmeal. 

C<>l'iiiiii^.-ood.  94  miles  frf)m  Toronto,  is  a  lake 

port  ou  (icorjjrian  Hav.  with  fine  docks  and  the 

largest  dry  dock 

on     the     upper 

Canadian   lakes. 

It  possesses  the 

iarjicst    steel 

ship-bu  ilding 

plant      in      the 

Dominion,    also 

.^rraiii  elevators, 

foundries,     aiul 

saw  and  planinj^' 

mills. 

O.'ihawa,     (HI 

the  main  line  of 

the  Grand  Trunk 

Railway.    .',3 

miles      east      of 

Toronto,      c   ■ 

tains  the  largest 

carriage      plant 

in     Canada,      a 

malleable  iron 
factory,  a  large 
piano  factory,  gas-fittings  works,  a  canning 
factory,  a  large  woollen  mill,  and  agricultural 
inir<Icmcnt  works. 

Lindsay.  70  miles  from 
Toronto,  is  the  centre  of  a 
fine  farming  area,  in  the 
midland  district  of  .south- 
ern Ontario.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railways  furnish  it  with 
excellent  transportation 
facilities,  It  is  situated  on 
tlie  Sciigog  River  and  has 
steamb(jat  connection  with 
the  many  summer  resorts 
on  the  Kawartha  Lakes. 
Its  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  lumber, 
Hour,  and  agricultural  im- 
lilements. 


Brock's  monument  at  Qucenston 
//i-ii^hts. 
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Position  and  Extent.      The   Province   of 

Quebec  is  situated  in  tVie  nortli-eastern  part 


Rmmmimp  Lachinc  Rapids. 

of  North  America.  It  stretches  from  the 
Ottawa  River  and  meridian  79 'j  on  the  west 
to  Lai)rador  on  the  east,  and  from  the  451!) 
parallel  on  the  south  to  the  <)2nd  parallel 
on  the  north.  Its  area  is  about  70;,, 000 
s([uare  miles.  This  is  more  than  that  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  -  Hungary 
combined,  and  is  nearly  six  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

Surface.  The  Province  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  South  of  this  river,  a  spur  of  the 
.Appalachian  chain  consisting  of  a  succes- 
sion of  ridges  enters  Quebec  between  lakes 
Champlain  and  .Memphremagog.  and  con- 
tinues in  a  north-easterly  direction  across 
the  country,  in  a  series  of  rolling  hills  known 
as  the  .Xotre  Dame  Mountains,  to  a  point 
about  ,?o  miles  south  of  the  river.  Thence 
it  follows  the  gereral  course  of  the  river 
at  varving  distances  north-eastward,  to 
form  the  table -land  of  Gaspe  and  the 
Shickshock  .Mountains.  The  region  through 
which  this  spur  extends  is  known  as 
the  Eastern  Townships,  and  comprises 
twelve  counties.      It   is   a   rolling  country 


Mountains   and    the  St.    Lawrence   River, 
It  is  generally  level  and  fertile, 

N'orth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  east  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  valley  is  fertile,  fairly  level,  and 
triangular  in  shape. 
It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Lauren- 
tian  rangeoflowmoun- 
tains,  which  reaches 
the  St.  Lawrence  about 
20  miles  below  Quebec 
City  and  the  Ottawa 
about  half-way  be- 
tween Montreal  and 
the  City  of  Ottawa, 
The  Laurentian  cotin- 
try  to  the  north  of  this 
fertile  valley  is  distin- 
guished for  the  vast  number  of  its  lakes. 
These  arc  the  sources  of  a  great  many  rivers 
which     flow    into    the    St.    Lawrence   and 


MontmoretKy  Falls. 

Ottawa,  and  in  their  descent  provide  abun- 
dant  water-power.      The    whole    table-land 


but,  to  the  west,  between  the  Xotre  Dame     is  worn 


into  rounded  hills  by  the  weathering 


»     !*■» 
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of  countless  ages.  It  is  covered  w  itli  u  ,r- 
ists  and  is  a  favourite  iisliinn  '"I'l  limiting 
^Tound. 

Drainage.  In  (Juehee  there  ; 
rivers,  of  which  the  St.  Lawrenee 
tile  greatest.  The  jjrincipal  tributaries  fr.mi 
the  south-east  are  those  tliat  drain  tlie 
fertile,  triangular  plain  bctHcen  the  cities 
ef  (Jucbec  and  Montreal.  These  are  the 
Kkhdicu,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
rhamplain,  Vamiiskii.  St.  Francis,  ( 'luiii.lihc. 
and  others. 

\orth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a-e  tile  .s.ii;- 
»r;a,'V,  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  .[ohn,  a  dee|i, 
dark  and  jjlooniy  stream,  wnrld-renowned  for 
the  splendour  of  its  scenery,  and  \isited 
annually  by  hirRc  numbers  of  tourists;  the 
Mi'iitmormcy,  noted  for  its  falls,  J75  feet 
liijlh;  the  Si.  .\laiiriic,  which  ilrains  the 
country  between  the  basins  of  the  Sa^uenay 
and  the  fHtawa,  and  on  which  are  the 
Shawcnegan  I'alls,  one  of  t!ie  chief  sources  of 
I'Icetric  power  for  .Montreal  and  vicinity; 
and  the  Ottawa,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
i,\il!iu\iti  and  the  Liivrc.  The  Ottawa, 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  780  miles  long.  Although  ditlicult 
nf  navigation  on  account  of  its  numcr- 
"iis  rapids,  this  river  is  very  import.int 
la  lumbering. 

.\11  the  ri\-ers  flowing  from  the  Laurenlian 
lli.^'hlands  have  daik.  smoky -coloured  water, 
:ind  are  remarkable  I'or  their  many  rapi.ls 
Hid  falls,  as  well  as  for  their  tortuous 
r"urses. 

Soil.  The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
■  ^^  far  back  as  the  Laurentian  Highl.inil  is 
I'rtile;  so  is  also  the  south  shore  with  the 
'  xeiption  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  which  is 
;"ugh  and  rocky.  In  both  these  areas  the 
!■■  il  is  generally  composed  of  clay  and  sand  to 
.1  V  .iriable  depth.  In  the  region  about  Lake 
^!  John  there  is  another  fertile  tract  that 
•  becoming  ah  excellent  farming  countrv. 
■>■  :tli  of  the  Laurentian  Highland,  neither 
^'  I  nor  climate  is  suitable  for  agriculture. 


Climate.  In  so  large  a  province  the  cli- 
mate is  naturally  very  varied.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  City 
south-westward,  the  su.nmer  heat  is  great, 
often  exceeding  80°,  and  wheat,  Indian 
enrn,  grapes,  and  tomatoes  grow  to  [ler- 
feetion.  lielow  Ouebec  along  the  shores 
of  t'.ie  ri\ers  and  Oulf  the  spring  is  late  and 
cool,  owing  to  the  ailjacent  cold  waters, 
and  wheat  cannot  be  profitably  grown  be- 
low the  Saguenay. 

Over  the  whole  pro\ince  the  winters  are 
cold  and  tlu'  snowfall  is  abundant.  l"or 
about  five  months  in  the  year,  the  lakes  and 
ri\ers,  including  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
Ijuebec  City,  are  icebound.  These  form  ex- 
cellent winter  roads,  and  the  liahilanl.^,  as  the 
I'reneh-Canadians  are  called,  are  thus  en- 
aiileil  to  bring  tlieir  produce  to  profitable 
markets. 

People,  .\bout  four  fifths  of  the  people 
are  descendants  of  the  original  French 
colonists.  People  of  English,  Irish,  or  Scot- 
tish origin  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  fifth;  they  are  found  principally 
ui  the  Larger  towns  and  in  the  region  known 
as  the  "Eastern  Townships." 


Raft  nf  hf;s  on  Hic  .St.  l.,r,i'rrn;e  River. 

INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture.     The  greater   number  of  the 

people  of  (Juebec  arc  engaged  in  agriculture. 

( lats  and  hay  are  the  most  \aluable  crops, 

followed  •  in  order   by   pitatoes,    peas,  and 
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beans,  The  hay  is  shippcj  in  bales,  chiefly 
t'j  the  United  States.  Stock-raising  is  be- 
coming an  important  industry.  Thorouj!;h- 
brcd  cattle  and  sheep  are,  as  in  Ontario, 
growing  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmers, 
jiarticularly  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
dairying  is  increasing  yearly;  among  the 
provinces,  (Juebec  is  first  in  butter-making, 
and  second  onlj'  to  Ontario  in  cheese-making. 
Flax  and  tobacco  are  extensively  Ki"(>wn. 

In  the  Montreal  district,  apple  orchards 
are  common,  and  almost  every  farm  has  its 
maple  sugar-t)ush,  which  each  sjiring  tarings 
a  consideralilc  return. 

Lumbering.  The  Limber  trade  ranks  next 
to  agriculture  as  a  source  of  wealth.  This 
industry  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  exports 
of  the  proN'ince.  The  most  important  woods 
are  white  and  red  pine,  jbtained  chielly  ak)iig 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Maurice.  Other  wcmds  are  spruce,  larch, 
cedar,    birch,    and   maple.      The   timber   is 


shipped  as  "square  timber."  The  bulk  of  the 
lumber  is  .,x)rted  to  the  United  States, 
(ireat  iiritain.  I''rance,  (Vermany,  the  West 
hidies,  and  South  Anvjrica. 


Interior  of  a  cotton-mill. 

cut  during  the  winter,  hauled  on  the  snow 
to  the  bank  of  the  nearest  stream  and,  when 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  it  is  floated 
down  to  be   manufactured   into  lumber  or 


A  vu-.f  of  the    lower  St.  Lawrencf. 

Manufactures.  Although  tjuobec  has  no 
coal  of  its  own, the  aliumlant  supply  of  water- 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes  makes 
uj)  for  this  deficiency,  and  places  Quebec 
next  to  Ontario  in  respect  to  the  value  of 
its  manufactures.  Throughout  the  province 
tliere  are  many  saw-mills,  fiour-mills,  cotton- 
mills,  and  pa]ier-mills.  all  run  by  water- 
power.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  of  boots  and  shoes, 
carried  on  at  Mtmtreal,  Ouebec.  and  St.  Ily- 
aeinthe;  of  iron  at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers, 
and  Sherbrooke;  of  sugar  at  Montreal;  of 
furs  and  hats  at  [Montreal  and  Ouebec;  of 
cottons  at  Montreal  and  Valleyfield;  of  wool- 
lens at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Valleyfield,  and  Sher- 
brooke ;^  of  tobacco  and  cigars  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal;  of  paper  and  pulp  at  Hull,  Grand 
Mbre,  Valleyfield,  and  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mining.  Ouebec  is  fairly  rich  in  minerals. 
The  most  valuable,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  is  asbestos,  obtained  chiefly  at 
Thetford  in  the  County  of  Megantic.  This 
mineral  can  be  crushed,  and  woven  like  wool. 
Being  fireproof,  it  is  used  for  ropes,  firemen's 
coats,  packing  for  steam-engines,  fireproo: 
curtains,  lamp  wicks,  etc.  Ai)atite,  or  phos 
phate  of  lime,  a  valuable  fertilizer,  is  found 
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in  the  Laurcntian  rocks  north  of  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  is  exixirted  to  Ureat  Britain. 

CopixT  ore  is  found  at  many  places  in  the 
Eastern  Tinviiships;  the  principal  mines  now 
worked  are  at  Caixlton.  Mica,  which  has  be- 
come vuluaMe  fur  electrical  purjioses.  is  found 
alons  the  Liivre  and  Clatincau  rivers.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Traneis  rivers;  reduction  of  the 
ore  has  been  carried  on  since  the  time  "f  Gov- 
ernor Fn.ntenac  at  the  Radnor  and  Urummuiid- 
ville  luriKices. 

Ciraphile,  or  black-lead,  of  excellent  (|uality 
is  fiiund  "n  the  Licvre  River  ivl  !ar  from 
Buckinj,'liani. 

Fishing  is  an  important  industry  al  in;_the 
sliLircs  (if  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  llie  Gulf. 
!n  iiKinv  cases  the  hahilaiils  ahmj;  the  St. 
Lawremu  River  combine  hsliing  with  farming. 
The  chief  varieties  of  hsh  taken  are  salmon,  eo<l, 
her-int;,  and  mackerel.  The  lobster  catch  is 
also  valuable.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
established  hatcheries  at  Gaspe,  Tadousae, 
MaK">;.  and  other  places,  for  stockinj;  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  and  lakes. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  gives  both  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  the  ports  of  the  world.  Great 
steamships  move  up  and  down  its  waters. 
Numerous  lighthouses  and  gus-huoys  render 
navigation  comparatively  easy,  even  at  night. 
The  ship  channel  through  Lake  St.  Peter 
has  to  be  dredged  to  remove  the  deposits 


treal  and  places  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  Halifax  and  St.  John.  The  Grand 
Trunk  connects  the  cities  of  Quebec  ard 
Montreal  with  Portland  in  Maine,  and  with 


Parluiimut  Buildings.  Quebec. 

which  the  stream  is  constantly  making,  and 
the  boulders  which  are  annually  brought 
down  by  the  ice. 

The  province  is  also  well  supplied  with 
railways.     The  Intercolonial  connects  Mo.i- 


Swamcr  leaving  harbour. 

Ontario.  The  Canadian  Pacific  connects 
Montreal  with  places  east  and  west  of  that 
city. 

The  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
almost  equally  well  supplied  with  railways. 
The  Quebec  to  Montreal  division  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  connects  these  two  cities 
with  each  other  and  with  inter\-ening  places 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  river.  Farther 
inland  the  Canadian  Northern  Quebec  also 
connects  tlusc  two  centres,  and  serves  the 
towns  of  St.  Jerome,  Jolictte,  Shawenegan 
Falls,  and  Grand  Mere.  The  comparatively 
new  district  of  Lake  St.  John  is  ser\ed  b\ 
the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway. 

Tlie  Grand  Tnink  Pacific,  which  will  cross 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  •  bridge  at  Quebec,  will 
connect  the  north-western  part  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  city  of  Quebec  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Provincial  Government  consists  of 
the  I.ieuienaiit-Governor.  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  Government;  an  Executiv- 
Council,  representing  the  party  in  the  major- 
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ity  in  the  I-egislative  Assembly;  a  l.cgi.i!,,ii:r 
Assembly,  chosi^n  hy  popular  election;  aii,|  u 
lAXislalm  (  omuil  selected  hy  the  l.ieiit.n- 
iiit-lluvemor-in-Council.  (Juehec  and  .\o\a 
Seotia  are  the  only  provinces  of  Canada 
that  have  Le^islatiie  Councils,  or  Senates. 

CITIES 

In  yuehec  there  are  nine  cities  and  a 
m'.mber  of  important  towns. 

ihichn.  the  provincial  capital,  was  f.mn.lf.l  l,v 
riKimplain  in  i6oS.  It  is  the  clilcsl  cite  in  llie 
I).,nimi<m,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  ,\in.nia 
It  IS  built  on  a  commandinK  silu  nverl....kinL' 
ihe  nver  St.  Lawrence,  which,  at  this  point,  is 
iwa  miles  wide,  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  head 
■  1  navigation.  The  citv  consists  of  an  "  Ui.per 
l.iwn  and  a  "Lower  Town."  The  Upper  T.mn 
."MTS  the  bold  jiromontory  called  Cape  Uia- 
iiinild,  and  the  Lower  Town  is  spread  out  at 
the  base  <if  the  cape. 

The  harbour  is  large  enouRh  to  hold  a  navv 
,iiid  deep  ennujjh  to  float  the  larv;cst  vcsm  Is 
huilt.  The  eitv  is  the  headiiuartirs  of  tin- 
'..can  timber  trade,  although  it  has  rivals  in 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal.  It  has  imp.irtant 
manufactures  of  leather,  hoots  and  shoes,  furs 
and  tobacco.  It  is  the  seat  of  Laval  Univ'ersiiv 
and  of  a  Normal  School.  Owing  to  its  historical 
.issiiriations,  picturesque  situation,  exhilarating 
Innate,  and  accessibilitj-,  this  citv  has  become 
a  popular  resort  for  tourists. 

Montreal,  founded  in  1041  bv  Maisonneu\-e  is 
the  most  populous  citv  and  the  greatest  ei.ni- 
nurcial  centre  in  Canada.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Montreal  Island,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  fur  the  larger  ocean-going  vessels 
t  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with 
Ucstcrn  Can.ida.  and  is  the  chief  distributing 
"litre  for  the  imports  of  Canada.  Its  manu- 
lavl.ines  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  citv 
m  the  Dominion,  and  include  cotton-mills,  roll"- 
niL'-mills,  sugar  relineries,  tobacco  factories,  boot 
and  slioe  factories,  rubber  factories,  and  many 
liuTs.  Here  are  located  the  principal  loco'- 
"1  'I  u  e  works  and  car  shops  of  both  the  Canadian 
I  ..  ihc  and  Grand  Trunk  ra.lwavs.  The  latter 
laiiuay  crosses  the  river  on  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
"■Mge,  which  consists  of  25  spans  and  is  a  mile 
\'i  .  M  J."^"''"  '""R-  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
•"'.ill  University,  with  its  many  buildings  for 
o;»,  science,  and  medicine.  Beautiful  monu- 
'-■  nts,  stately  churches,  great  convents,  noted 
I'  pitals,  and  relics  of  early  French  occupation 
•■  ^c  Montreal  an  attractive  city  lor  tourists. 
•III.  Hull  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Ottawa  River  opposite  the  city  of  Ottawa. 


It  is  an  important  lumbering  and  manufactur- 
ing centre.  The  Chaudifre  Falls  of  the  Ottawa 
Kiver  supply  the  water-power  for  large  mills, 
w-hich  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale  lumber, 
"00,1  pulp,  puptT  and  pape/  jiroilucts,  woodcn- 
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ware    and    matches.     Three    hridges  cross  the 
nvir  and  connect  the  two  cities, 

TItm-  Rivers  is  situateil  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  place  where  the  St. 
.Mauruc  discharges  itself  through  three  mouths. 
It  carries  on  trade  in  lumber  and  iron.  Near  this 
cit)-,  at  Kailnor,  forges  were  constructed  at  the 
instance  ol  (luvemor  Frontenac,  and  the  manu- 
lacture  of  iron  has  continued  there  ever  since. 
Wilhyfield.  Valleyfield  is  situated  on  the 
Heauharnois  Canal  at  the  foot  of  the  Coteau 
Kapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  abundant 
water-power  for  its  cotton,  paper,  .,nd  other 
mills,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre. 
Si  Hviu  iiilhe.  St.  Hyacinthe  is  situated  on 
the  \  aniaska  River,  ,10  miles  cast  of  .Montreal 
It  nianulacturcs  woollens,  leather,  paper,  ma- 
chinery, boots  and  sh.ies.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
1  roMncial  Experimental  Dairy  School. 

Lnis.  Levis  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec  eity 
Here  the  port  of  Quebec  has  a  large  graving 
dock,  4g5  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  with  is  14 
l\^et  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  at  high  tide 
From  Levis  railways  radiate  to  southern  Que- 
bec, to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  to  the  Umted 
States. 

Sorel.  The  city  of  Sorel  was  founded  very 
long  ago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  on  the 
ancient  war-path  of  the  Iroquois.  It  has  exten- 
.sive  iron  manulactures.  Through  the  Richelieu 
River,  Chambly  Canal,  and  Lake  Champlain  it 
has  direct  water  communication  with  the  Hud- 
son River, 

Xhcrbrooke.  Sherbrooke  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  Eastern  Townships,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  line,  progressive  agricultur.Tl  district.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water-power  from  the  St.  Fran- 
cis River,  and  has  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  machinery. 
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WWII.   \i:\v  urixswick 

Poiitioo.  New  Brunswick  lies  lictwiiii 
the  State  of  Maine  im  the  west  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northuniben  nd 
Strait  on  the  east,  and  between  ijuebec  and 
Chaleur  Hay  on  the  north  ami  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  on  the  south.  It  is  connected  with 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  neck  of  land  12  miles 
wide,  called  the  Isthmus  of  t'hipiecto. 

Size.  The  province  is  oblonj,'  in  sha)X', 
stretching  from  north  to  south  .>io  miles  and 
from  e.'ist  to  west  i<)o  miles.  It  is  the  lar^jest 
of  the  Maritime  I'rovinees,  having  an  area 
of  nearly  jS.ooo  stjuare  miles. 

Surface.  New  Ilrunswiek  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  country  of  n>llint,'  plains  and 
hills.  There  nre  no  mountains  of  any  con- 
siderable heij;lit.  Tlie  whole  southern  shore 
is  protected  f'om  the  scouring  of  tile  tides 
by  a  seriis  of  riil^es  jo  miles  wide,  comi)osed 


a  wide,  Hat  plain.  North  of  the  northern  .irm 
of  the  \'  stretches  an  undulatinR  plateau, 
varying,'  in  height  from  Soo  to  i,joo  feet. 
The  dividing  ridge  between  the  streams  llow- 


Ri:L-ki  .j(  IlLifTi^vll  r.ip.-,  .V-U'  Urunsl^-ick. 


of  granite  and  crystalline  rock.  From  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  province  a 
similar  band  of  hard  rock  stretches  to 
Chaleur  Bay.  These  two  bands  of  rock 
form  a  V,  and  between  them  the  country  is 


A  tiU'tl  itdi.iry  in  .Vtit'  Brttnsu'i^k. 

mv.  into  the  (Rilf  of  St,  Lawrence  and  the 
head-w.iters  of  the  St.  John  is  a  broken 
country  with  detached  mountains  from  1,500 
to  i.ooo  feet  hi^h. 

Drainage.  New  Brunswick  is  a  country  of 
large  rivers.  The  Si.  tohii  Khrr,  which  rises 
in  Maine,  Hows  toward  the  nf>rth-east,  then  t' ' 
the  south-east,  and  after  a  course  of  450  miles 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Hay  of  Fundy 
From  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  it  is  some 
times  called  "the  Rhine  of  .\merica."  Vw 
30  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  flows  be 
twien  upland  farms,  wooded  hills,  and  boM 
bluffs.  Beyond  this  for  50  miles  the  bank^ 
are  but  little  raised  above  the  ordinar\ 
water  level;  in  sjiring  the  valley  is  her. 
overflowed,  and  its  far-reaching  meadow^ 
covered  with  a  rich  sediment.  The  rive: 
is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  Frederic 
ton,  84  miles  from  its  mouth.  Sm;ill  ves 
sels,  except  during  low  water  in  summer 
are  able  to  reach  Woodstock,  60  mile 
farther  up.  About  225  miles  from  it 
mouth  are  the  Grand  Falls,  74  feet  hii;h. 

The  Miramichi  rises  in  two  main  branchc 
the  north-west  and  south-west;  these  unit 
a   few   miles  above   Newcastle,    and    after     . 
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rnuMf  ii(  .iliiiut  jjo  miles  empty  inti.  Hit  i;i,|f 
■.f  St.  Lulvr.'tl.i-.  It  is  naviiinliii,  f,,r  l.ir^.v 
vessels  Id  Xeweastle.  Muell  ..f  tile  h.-isill  .,f  lli,. 
Miramiehi  is  still  unexplnretl.  l,ut  the  liiinl„r 
men  are  yearly  iieiietratinR  farther  into  .is 
■  alualilo  fi.rests.  It  is  one  i.f  the  far-faitii.j 
^.llm•.n  rivers  "f  New  Hrunswi,  k. 

The  AV.v//^,iii, Vie  (,,niis  part  ..|  t|„.  I„,un.lar> 
i.elween  guebee  ami  New  llrun.swii  k.  I'mi,', 
li.ilhiiusie  til  Matapeilia  it  measures  almut  (nur 
miles  aeriiss.  It  is  the  must  nnteil  rr-  til  anil 
-.ilniiin  stream  in  the  wnrM. 

Other  rivers  are  the  IMil,  ,<,li,i,  ,  n  niarls.il.li- 
IT  lis  Kreat  tiiles  anil  ■'Tulal  H.p  '  ;  an, I  Hi, 
^1.  ('mix,  whiih  fi.nns  part  nf  the  linuii'larv 
I"  Iween  New  lirunswiek  ami  .Maine. 

Soil.  The  most  fertile  re^iims  in  Ni  u 
Hiun.swick  are  the  alluvial  latuls  fuuml  in 
the  level  tracts  aliiiin  the  St.  John  .iiiil  nth.  r 
iiivrs.  The  uplaiiils  are  in  jjeneral  fertilr, 
mil  priiiltiee  line  crops  of  oats  anil  hay.     .\ 

iiisiilerahlc  jifirtiim  of  the  province,  aimul 
-■;  per  cent.,  consi.sts  of  liii^-s,  heath,  liarreii 
i.iriliou  plains,  and  tracts  of  swampy  country 
meaijalilc  of  cultivation. 

Climate.  \ew  Brunswick  li.is  a  Iie.iltlifnl 
ilimate.  lixceptinj!  .ilonK  the  coast,  the 
fimntry  is  free  from  fi  ij;s,  and  the  heat  and 


ninnths  eii.ililes  the  lumlierman  to  pursue  his 
I  iilhiiK.  The  chan;!e  from  winter  to  summer 
1-  lairly  rapid.  The  summers  ;ire  pleasjintiy, 
nlthi  uuh  tint  excessively,  warm.  In  this 
climate  vegetation  t;rows  rapidly.  Indian 
corn,  tiiniatiK'S.  apples,  plums,  and  [X'ars  do 
well,  and  root-en ips  Krow  to  iKTl'ection. 

People.     ,\t  the  time  of  the   French  dis- 
I'lvery  and   exploration    in  Canada,  settle- 


SwalUnv-Tail  Light.  \oTth  Head.  Grand  Manatt. 

■old  are  not  felt   a.s    in    moistcr   climates. 

.\utuniii  is  one  of  th     nosl  deliglitful  seasons 

f  the  year.     The  winter  is  cold,  but  the  snow 

'  hich  covers  the  ground  for  three  or  four 


ii/iiloil  .t/r,..ir». 


nients  were  in.iile  in  this  province,  which 
then  lorimd  part  of  what  was  called  .\ca- 
ilia.  In  i7i,j  the  country  passed  into 
the  hanns  of  the  British,  and  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  .\merican  KeNolutionary  Wat 
in  17s.!,  the  United  Kmpire  Loyalists,  to  the 
number  of  12,000,  emiHr.atcd  to  this  district 
and  the  City  of  St.  John  was  founded. 
Since  then  larp'  numbers  of  people  have 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture.  The  chief  industry  of  New 
Brunswick  is  agriculture.  The  principal  crops 
grown  are  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  carrots,  and  peas. 

The  country,  being  well  watered,  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  pasturage.  It  prcxiuces  the 
finest  quality  of  butter  and  cheese,  which  is 
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F^tth  ami  li,mhrr-mi!l  >it  St.  C.-nrK, 


I'XiHirU'il  chii'lly  tn  ICn^iIaiul.  Tlu*  pntviiicial 
jinvi-nimiMit  has  cst:il»lishi.'d  ;i  dairy  scIhk*!  at 
Susst-x.  ami  n'lvcnmii'iU  instructors  travel 
about  the  province  K'^in^;  information  u|Hin 
all  branches  of  farm  work.  The  country  is 
well  adapted  to  cattle-raising;  much  atten- 
tion is  j^iven  to  this  industry. 

Lumbering.  Lumherinn  is  next  in  imiH)r- 
tance  to  a^;riculture.  The  principal  commer- 
cial wokI  is  spruce,  which  is  sawn  into  lum- 
ber and  sent  to  (ireat  Britain  and  the  I'nited 
States.  The  othiT  forest  trees  of  commercial 
value  aa'  the  fir,  larch,  maple,  oak,  elm, 
beech,  ash,  butternut,  poplar,  and  hemloek. 
The  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  are  inii)ortant 
factors  in  the  prosecution  of  this  industry. 

Fisheries.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  (juU  of 
St.  LawR-nce,  and  the  ('haleur  Bay  ^;ive 
New  Brunswick  a  total  coast-line  of  <)oo 
miles.  Its  coast  fisheries  are  <ine  of  the  (.great- 
est sonrct-'s  of  wealth  to  the  province.  The 
chief  varieties  of  fish  of  commercial  value 
an-  herriuK'.  cod,  haddock,  salmon,  and  shad. 
The  lobster  and  o\ster  fisheries  also  yield 
profitable  returns.  Among  the  provinces. 
New  Brunswick  ranks  next  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  in  the  value  of  its 
fisheries.  As  in  the  case  of  (;)ntario  and 
Quebec,  the  Duininiuu  Guvernmont  has  es- 
tablished a  number  of  hatcheries  to  stock 
the  neighbouring  waters.     The  total  value  of 


til"  li^hiiii;  industry  is  now  abrjut  S;,uoo,ooo 
|HT  aruiuip 

Mftnuficturing.  'Ihe  chief  manufactures 
of  New  Brutiswiek  are  those  connected  with 
wchh),  eotlon,  iron,  and  leather. 

\\'<>i>*l.  Kxtensive  saw-milU.  cmpIoyinK  th'tu- 
Kan'N  "if  iiuii.  lire  fourul  un  llu-  laryi-  streanw 
(if  till-  pr-'vituf.  The  (;rr;it  spriiie  f'Ti-HU 
HUpi'ly  iiuitrnal  fur  the  inakiri^'  nf  pulp  for 
jiiiper,  iititl  lii'iu  e  at  Clialliiiiu,  St.  Jnlm,  and 
eUrwliiTi'  there  nrv  lar^re  fiulp-nnlls. 

Ci'tloii.  KxperHtue  lias  shown  thut  tlie  pre- 
vmhn^;  eliniatn:  e-inditiMns  are  \'try  favuurahle 
fnr  inanufaeturinn  euttnn.  Ttie  facilities  for 
l)rin;;in(.;  in  I  lit-  raw  materials  are  ex* cllenl. 
heme  the  r'ttton  industry  is  flourishing',  ami 
there  are  Iarj,'e  nulls  at  St.  John,  Moncton. 
.\Iar\sville,  and  Milltnwn. 

iron.  Altlii)u^;h  \ast  dcpusits  nf  iron  <>rf  are 
found  in  tlie  provime.  toj<i'ther  with  a  suthcient 
supply  of  eoal  and  hinesione  f'-r  snieltinn  pur- 
poses, tliere  are  as  yi't  no  furiwuis  for  tin-  pro- 
diutifin  of  iron.  -Howevfr,  foundrits,  roHinj,'- 
niills,  nati  factories,  uml  ed^e-totil  f.utorirs  arc 
cstublishfd  at  St.  John  and  otliL-r  plates  in  the 
provinee. 

Li-iitlh-r.  New  Brunswiek  is  ri>.  h  in  hemlock 
forests,  which  supply  the  bark  used  in  tat.ninK 
leather.  Hente  there  are  many  tanneries 
throuj^hout  ttu'  province,  and  .i;c  ■.  uitattari' 
nf  ImioIs  and  shoes  i.s  an  important  industry. 

Mining.  As  yet  the  mining  industry  of 
the  j>rovince  of  New  Brunswiek  oceu|)ies  a 
relatively  unimjKjrtant  position.  The  follow- 
in>i  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  consider- 
alile  quantities'  coal.  coptK-r,  iron  ore,  anti- 
mony, and  },'ypsum. 


Tht  harbour  at  S$.  John. 
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Coui.  About  one  third  of  the  province  bt-- 
lon^'s  tu  the  carboniferous  formation.  Tht- 
principal  coal-field  is  at  Grand  Lake.  20  miles 
cast  t>f  Fredericton.  Only  one  seam  is  of  fco- 
noniic  v;due,  its  averLi;,'e  thickness  bcinj:  alioul 


Trophies  of  the  chase. 

two  feel.  Coppir  i^  widely  dilTused  and  mines 
have  been  worked  in  Charlotte  County.  Anti- 
mony is  being  mined  in  York  Coimty.  Exten- 
sive deposits  o£  j;vpsum  are  found  alonj^  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundw  and  about  100.000 
barrds   are   manufactured  each  year. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

Xew  Brunswick  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  ^'ame.  Moose,  caribou,  and  deer  an.' 
plentiful.  There  are  also  many  fur-bearing 
animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  muskrat,  rac- 
coon, marten,  mink,  and  otter.  Xearly  all 
the  streams  and  rivers  aliound  in  <:;ame  fish, 
of  which  the  salmon  is  the  most  important, 

TRANSPORTATION 

Xew  Brunswick  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways, The  [irincipal  arc  the  Intercolonial, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  drand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

Tlie  Intercolonial  Kailioay  enters  the  prov- 
ince from  Nova  Scotia  and  runs  in  a  nf>rth- 
westerly  direction  till  it  enters  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Ai  Monctcm  it  branches  to  St.  John 
and  Fredericton  on  the  west,  and  to  Shediac  on 
the  east.  Other  branches  serve  the  chief  places 
in  the  province. 


T!ic  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  its  eastern 
terminu.;  at  St.  John.  Its  lines  extend  over 
500  miles  within  the  province. 

Tlie  (iratid  Trunk  }'a(  ific,  beginning'  at  Mone- 
ton,  procft'ds  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
throuvih  Chipman  and  Kdmundston  into  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Water  Comnntnicalion.  Steamers  p!y  on  most 
of  the  rivers  and  on  all  the  coast  waters  of  the 
province.  The  city  of  St.  John  is  connected 
by  steamer  with  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston, 
.Mass.;  with  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  Digby,  and 
ntiuT  ports  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  with  the  chief 
I)orts  of  (ireat  Britain.  Its  export  trade  is 
second  only  to  that  of  .^bmtreal. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  tiovernment  of  Xew  Brunswick  con- 
sists of  a  IJfitlcuaut-iJovcrnor,  appointed  by 
the  tiovernment  of  Canada,  an  Execittive 
('oiiiicil,  and  a  Lci^ishiivc  Assembly  elected 
for  five  years.  The  i)rovince  is  divided  into 
fifteen  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  municipal- 
ity, governed  by  a  council  elected  by  the 
ratepayers. 

CITIES 

Fredericton,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
rij^ht  bank  of  the  St.  John,  about  84  miles  from 
its  mouth.  This  city,  formerly  St.  Anne's 
Point,  was  founilcd  about  1740,  received  its 
present  name  about  1785,  and  became  the  capi- 
tal   of    the    province    in    1788.     Here    are    the 


University  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederic 


I'ariiamenL  BuiUhn^^s,  Provincial  University. 
Normal  School,  and  Infantry  School.  It  pos- 
sesses excellent  railway  and  steamship  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  the  province. 


Sn\\\    SCDTIA 


AmonR  the  imlustrial  establishnu-iiis  .,i  IV,,; 
crictun  may  be  inentiDned  saw-mills,  Uumvru: 
a  slKje  factory,  carriage:  works,  a  (..imdrv  m', 
nlarhmf-sh<jf).  .  ■  '   > 
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centn.   „i    .\nv    lirunswak,   is   sit  .Mi.,1   al   ih. 
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mouth  01  the  Si.  John  Ri^.r.  It  h.'S  o,,  h,„|, 
si.lcs  of  the  harb.mr.  Adjoinins  St.  Tohn  an,l 
innnccted  with  it  by  a  suspension  bri.k.e  on 
the  west,  IS  the  pretty  suburb  of  Fairiille  [ust 
north  IS  a  tine  cantilever  railway  briih-e  and 
immediately  beneath  these  bridges  are  the'  cele- 
brated "Reversible  Falls"  of  the  St.  [olin 
Kiver  The  city  contains  numerous  saw-'mills 
and  factories,  larwe  pulp-mills  and  foundries 
Its  chief  buildinns  are  its  schools,  custom- 
house, post-office,  hospital,  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane and  grain  elevators.  'St.  John  his  a 
fine  harbour,  open  for  navigati.in  all  the  ve  ir 
round  and,  on  account  of  its  high  tides  never 
ol.structed  by  ice.  This  city  is  one  of  the  great 
winter  ports  of  Canada. 

Moihlon.  the  second  largest  citv  in  the  prov- 
ince is  situated  on  the  Petitcodiac  River  It 
IS  the  hea.l-quarters  of  the  Intercolonial  Kail- 
way,  which  has  its  workshops  here.  It  is  also 
the  ca.stern  terminus  of  the  Gr.-mil  Trunk  Paci/ic 
.Monclon  contains  cott.in  an.l  woollen-mills 
aiul  other  industries. 

TOWNS 

Chalham,  situated  on  the  .Miramichi,  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  a  large  lumber  trade,  and 
important  manufactures,  and  is  the  centre  of 
lumber  and  fishing  industries. 

WcpJsSoch,  situated  on  the  St.  John  River,  in 
tlic  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  has 
important  lumber-mills  and  wood-working  fac- 
tories. *" 


,^^  >/.•;.;,.■„,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
■II.  Lroix  River,  is  the  centre  of  important 
lui.ilHT  interests.  A.ljoining  it  is  MWlow,, 
■MM  one  ol  the  finest  mills  in  the  Dominion 
lor  1  he  pro.luction  of  coloured  cottons 
,  .\,.v,„i/A-,  on  the  .Miramichi  River,  at  the 
nc.Hi  ol  deep  water  navigation,  carries  on  a 
large  lumber  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
celebrated  stone  quarries, 

MarysvilU.  on  the  Intercolonial,  has  one  ,if 
he    largest    cotton-mills    in    Canada,    ami    its 
lumber-mills  are  of  great  eapacitv. 

\i,h;llf  IS  the  seat  of  .Mount   .Mlison    Uni- 

■V.V-V/.V.  .VOr.l  SCUTIA 
Position.  .\Ithrmgi,  not  the  most  castcTi, 
point  of  the  Dominion,  yet  .\ova  .Scotia  is 
the  most  eastern  province.  The  parallel  of 
4,s°  IV .rth, uhich  forms  the  southern  boundary 
"I  a  part  of  the  ].royiiicc  of  yuebec,  and 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  France, 
nearly  hi.sects  the  pl■o^  incc.  The  Nvhole 
country  is  south  of  the  most  s.iuthern  part 
ol    England. 

Size.  Tile  province  consists  of  tlie  penin- 
sula of  \oca  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  is  .ihout  jjo  miles  long  and  from 
do  to  loo  miles  wide,  and  is  the  smallest  but 
one  .  .f  the  provinces,  having  tin  area  of  about 
-'  I  ,ooo  s  |uare  miles. 


The  "  /jja/  /A?rc''  at  ^[iuuloii,  .V.  B. 

Surface.  .\  watershed  rims  throu"h  the 
whole  length  of  .\"ova  Scotia,  The  part  of 
the  txminsula  south  of  this  watershed  and 
facing  the  Atlantic  is  in  general  rocky  and 
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barren,  and  nowhere  docs  it  rise  more  tli.in 
joofeet.  Itsbrolienr  cky  ri<l;,'es  .ire  inter- 
siXTScd  with  countless  lakes  and  streams. 

The  northern  sIoik-,  lying  toward  tlie  Ha\- 
of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  in 


At  Annapolis. 

the  main  arable  and  fertile.  This  part  con- 
sists of  rolling  hills  clothed  with  hardwood. 
In  the  west  these  rise  to  a  height  of  from  500 
to  ;oo  feet.  In  the  north,  where  in  places 
they  reech  the  height  of  1,200  feet,  thev  are 
known  as  the  CobajiiiJ  Mountain^,'  and 
stretch  from  Cape  Chignecto  tt)  Cape  Canso. 
The  northern  part  of  Capi>  Breton  Island 
is  mountainous,  with  bold,  rugged  prom- 
ontories, but  the  southern  portion  is  low 
and  level. 

Drainage.  From  the  conformation  and 
size  of  the  province,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  there  are  no  ri\ers  of  any  considerable 
size.  The  streams,  however,  produce  water- 
power,  and  their  mouths  form  safe  and  com- 
modious harbours.  The  most  important 
of  the  rivers  are  the  Sliiilviijcajie,  which 
rises  near  Halifax  and  flows  northward  into 
.Minas  Basin;  and  the  Annapolis,  which  flows 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  peninsula  into 
.\nnapolis  Basin. 

Soil.  The  agricultural  lands  lie  chiefly 
along  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  northern 
slope.  The  Annapolis  valley  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  apple  orchards.  The  counties 
bordering  on  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
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contain  stretches  of  very  fertile  meadow 
lands  protected  by  dikes  from  the  tides. 
When  a  dike  is  o[x'ned  the  water  flows  in, 
bringin.;  with  it  a  rich  deposit  of  mud,  which 
makes  the  application  of  fertilizers  unneees- 
sar\'. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Xov.i  Scotia  is 
largeh  maritime  in  its  nature.  It  is  remar- 
kalily  healthful  and  invigorating.  There  is 
ail  ;ibiinilant  r.-iinfall.  averaging  .about  44 
inches  a  ve;ir. 

People  and  Government.  The  present  prov- 
ince of  X,,va  Keoii:,,  called  .\cadia  in  early 
times,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  permanent 
I'rench  settU'menl  in  .\orth  America.  In 
171.;  Xova  Scotia  ]iassed  int..  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

Of  the  present  population  of  the  province, 
some  trace  their  descent  to  the  early  French 
settlers;  some  to  European  immigrants  of  a 
Liter  date,  as  the  Highland  Scotch  of  Cape 
Breton  and  the  north  co.ast,  and  the  German 
settlers  in  l.imeilbiirg;  many  to  the  oM  .Vew 


Lothling  coal  into  cars  from  a  storage  bank. 


England  Colonists  and  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  The  government  is  the  same  in 
form  as  that  of  Quebec. 

INDUSTRIES 

The  chief  industries  are  farming,  fishing, 
mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing. 
Agriculture.     The  climate  is  such  that  all 
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the  crops  of  the  tempcrati-  zone  are  readily 
grown.  The  farm  crops  are  chiefly  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Toward 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  fruits,  es- 
pt-cially  apples,  are  j;rown  to  jireat  perfection. 
Vairying  is  becominR  a  more  important 
industry,  and  farmers  are  impruvmg  their 
stock  by  importing  better  breeds. 

Fishing.  Owing  to  its  great  length  of  coast- 
line and  the  abundance  of  fish  in  its  coast 
waters,  Xova  Scotia  is  the  leading  province 
of  the  Dominion  in  this  industry.  Lobsters, 
coil,  herring,  haddock,  and  mackerel  consti- 
tute the  most  important  part  of  the  catch. 
The  fish  are  exported  to  Oreat  Untam, 
Southern  Europe,  Brazil,  and  West  Indies. 

Mining.  The  most  imiiortant  minerals  of 
Xova  Scotia  are  coal,  iron,  golil,  and  gypsum. 
Coal  The  coal  fields  are  in  Cumberland, 
Pictou,  and  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
coal  is  bituminous  and  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  the 
province;   it  is  also  exported.  ,   .      ., 

Iron  Iron  ores  and  coal  are  lound  in  the 
same  districts;  hence  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  has  become  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  province.  The  centres  of  this  industry 
are  Sydney  and  New  Glasgow 


Lumbering.  Although  pine  has  practi- 
cally disappeared  from  Nova  Scotia,  yet 
there  are  still  large  areas  of  spruce,  fir,  and 
larch,  as  well  as  such  hardwoods  as  beech, 
birch,  maple,  and  ash.  Lumber  is  exported 
to  Oreat  Britain,  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  States. 


.Ifoiti  iltaft  of  colliery,  nmr  Clace  Bay,  C.  B.. 
in  which  }our  cages  arc  opcratca. 
Gold      Gold   is  found  in  the  quartz  rocks  at 
many  different  places  along  the  Atlantic. 

Gypsum.  There  are  large  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum in  Cape  Breton  Island  and  in  the  district 
surrounding  Minas  Basin.  This  is  used  as  a 
fertilizer  and  also  in  manufacturing  plaster 
of  Paris. 


I'icrs  in  Sydney.  C.  B..  tihere  iron  ore  is  received 
and  steel  is  shipped. 

Manufactures.  The  great  manufacturing 
centres  of  Nov;i  Scotia  are  Sydney,  Xew 
Glasgow,  and  Londonderry,  where  iron  and 
steel  are  produced. 

Other  industries  arc  sugar-refining  at  Dart- 
mouth, opposite  Halifax;  tanning  leather; 
and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  cottons, 
woollens,  and  grindstones. 

Transportation.  The  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way serves  all  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  province,  and  connects  Halifax,  Syd- 
ney, and  Xew  Olasgow  with  St.  John,  Quebec, 
and'llontreal.  The  Halifax  and  Soulhwestern 
Railway,  which  connects  Halifax  and  ^'ar- 
mouth,  runs  throu.gh  the  south-western  part 
of  the  province.  From  Bndgewatcr  a  branch 
crosses  the  peninsula  to  the  Annapolis  Valley. 
The  counties  lying  along  the  Bay  of  F undy 
are  served  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway, 
which  runs  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth  by 
way  of  Windsor  and  Digby. 

Lines  of  steamships  connect  Halifax  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
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n.ilifax.  and  harbour,  from  Ih,-  dladfl. 

the  West  Indk's.  Steamers  also  ply  rej^'ularly 
between  IMctou  and  Charlnttetown;  Sydney 
and  ijt.  John's,  Xc\v)V)undland ;  \"arm(nith 
and  Boston.  Di^'hy  and  St.  John.  X.  P. 

CITIES 

Halifax,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1749  by 
the  British  Government  as  a  means  of  serurin^ 
its  hold  upon  Acadia.  It  is  strongly  fortitied, 
and  gan-isoned  by  a  rej^iment  of  Canadian 
troops.  Halifax  has  a  capacious  dry-dock,  and 
an  excellent  harbour,  14  miles  lonjj  and  nowhere 
less  than  36  feet  deep,  free  from  ice  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Provincial  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Amonji  its 
industries  are  manufactures  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, cottons,  and  woollens.  Dartmouth, 
across  the  harbour  from  Halifax,  has  a  large 
sugar  refinery. 

Sydney,  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 
is  noted  for  its  coal  trade  and  its  extensive  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  found  the  three  materials  necessary 
for  the  production  of  iron;  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
limestone. 

TOWNS 

Yarmouth,  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  province,  has  extensive  fishing 
interests  and  a  large  shipping  trade.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  between   Yarmouth  and  Boston. 

Truro,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  the  Agricullund  Ojllejre. 

Glace  Bay,  Sydney  Mines,  and  Xorlh  Sydney, 
in  the  County  of  Cape  Breton,  Sprin^hill  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland,  and  New  Glasgow 
m  Piutuu  County,  arc  coal-mining  towns.  At 
Glace  Bay,  near  Sydney,  is  the  principal  sta- 
tion for  wireless  telegraphy  etoss  the  Atlantic. 


I'i.tou,  the  sliipping  port  of  New  Glasgow, 
on  NiTthumberhmd  Strait,  is  a  busy  e'>uunt'i-cial 
town. 

Am'  •>st  is  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of 
i.»i.s,  engines,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Windsor,  on  tlie  Avon,  is  the  seat  of  Kin;^"s 
Collt-ge.  founded  in  1700;  and  WoljvUlc  is  the 
srat  ol  Acadia  University. 

XL.      riUXCE    EDWARD    ISLAXD 

Position.  The  province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  Ill's  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  separated  from  .Vova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by  Northumber- 
land Strait,  which  between  Capes  Traverse 
and  Tormentine  is  only  nine  miles  wide. 

Size.  The  island  is  150  miles  in  length  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  4  to  30  miles.  Its 
area  is  about  2,000  square  miles. 

Surface,  The  country  is  uniformly  undu- 
hiting  and  everywhere  well  cultivated.  Xo 
part  is  more  than  500  feet  above  sea-lev^-l. 

Drainage.  All  the  streams  are  necessarily 
short,  and  the  land  being  low,  the  tides  flow 
to  their  he^id-waters.  Hence,  they  become 
arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers.  Three 
such  streams  converge  in  Charlottctown  har- 
bour, forming  Hillsborough  Bay. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  nut  wholly  in- 
sular, for  although  the  province  is  an  island, 
yet  it  is  sheltered  from  the  influence  of  the 
outer  ocean  b\'  the  shape  of  the  surrounding 
shores.  The  summers  are  warmer,  and  the 
winters  colder,  than  those  of  Xova  Scotia. 


Old  Fort  Annapolis,  N.  S. 
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Spring  is  rctarclcd  on  nccnvmt  nf  the  ice  float- 
ing  in  the  Gulf.  The  autumn,  howi'vor.  lin- 
gers long,  anil  the  harbours  do  not  freeze  up 
until  about  the  middle  of  Deeemlier. 

SoU.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  open,  s.indy  loam 
of  a  red  colour.  It  is  admirably  fitted  for 
growing  oats,  other  grains,  .and  potatoes; 
these  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  island. 


Transportation.  Except  in  winter,  lines 
of  steamers  jjly  d.aily  between  t'harlottetown 
and  Pictou,  and  between  Summerside  and 
I'ointe  du  Chene  in  New  Urunswick.  Weekly 
steamers  connect  Charlottetown  with  Mon- 
treal, St. John's,  llalifa.s.and  Boston.  Winter 
communicalion  is  maintained  by  powerful 
steamers  which  run  between  Georgetown  and 
Pictou,  a  distance  of  ,^o  miles. 

The  I'riiHc  luluxtrd  Island  Kaiiu-ay.  which 
is  owned  liy  the  Dominion,  runs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  ishiri!  between  Tignish  on  the 
west  and  Souris  on  the  east,  and  has  branch- 
es to  the  chief  places. 

People.  The  island  is  the  most  thickly 
pipulateil  of  the  jirovinces.  The  people  are 
for  the  inost  part  descendants  of  Scottish, 
F.nglisli,  Irish,  and  I'rcnch  settlers. 

Government.  The  government  is  vested 
in  ;i  l.iciilciuinl-ficnrriior,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  m  Council,  an  Execitlive 
Council,   and   a    LcgifUltivc   Assembly.     The 


Delivering  »ij7t  at  a  creattirry. 


INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture.  The  dairy  and  stock-raising 
inilustries  have  taken  the  place  of  wheat- 
growing  ;  and  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
are  numerous. 

Oats  and  potatoes  are  grown  for  export, 
and  Indian  corn  and  ror)ts  for  fodder.  I'ine 
horses,  cattle,  slieep,  and  hogs  are  produced 
and  exported  in  consirlerable  numfjers. 

Fisheries.  The  shallow  waters  near  the 
Island  are  the  feeding  grounds  for  immense 
shoals  of  food -fish;  hence,  the  fisheries  are 
almost  entirely  inshore.  The  chief  catches  are 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  lobsters,  and  oysters. 

Minerals.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  no 
minerals  of  importance. 

Manufactures.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  those  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  foods,  such  as  cheese,  condensed 
milk,  and  pork. 


■  •.3r.,aB 
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liominion  Cm'crnmcnt  sUamship  [ice-bnakcr),  crossing; 
\orlhumbt-rland  Straits  in  winter  time. 

Legislative  .\sscnibly  has  one  half  of  its 
members  elected  by  the  property  owners; 
and  one  half  elected  practically  by  every 
man  over  twenty-one  who  is  legally  qualified 
to  vote,  whether  he  has  property  or  not. 
The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  but 
it  has  no  municipal  institutions  for  local 
government,  such  as  there  are  in  Ontario. 


MAXITIJDA:    I'llVSKAl,    FHATLRKS 
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CITIES   AND   TOWNS 

CItarlatlcto-d'ii,  t!it  capit:il  ami  only  rijy.  is 
situated  on  tho  north  siilc  of  a  Kni'  liarlmur  .-t 
the  mouth  of  a  lonj,'  inlet  kn<Avn  as  Ililishor- 
oui;l:  Bay.  It  is  the  seat  of  Prinee  of  Wales 
CulleRe  ami  the  Normal  Sehonl.  Sinec  Char- 
lottelown  is  the  chief  terminus  of  the  frince 
Edward  Island  Railway,  through  it  passes  the 
jrealer  part  both  of  tiio  exports  and  irjiporls 
of  the  pnainec.  One  of  the  larfjest  and  hesi 
equipped  pork-packing  cstabhshmcnts  in  the 
Dominion  i;>  located  here. 

Smmnmidi.  at  the  head  of  Bedeque  Hav,  on 
an  excellent  harbour,  ships  a  part  of  the  prud- 
ucts  of  the  wcsleni  section  of  the  province,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  oyster  industry. 

(noriiclawn,  in  King's  County,'  has  a  tine 
harb'jur. 

Acadia-    Xova  Scotia,  Xcw  nninswick,  ,ind 

Prince  KiUvan'.   Isl.md  ■■ire  ktlnwii  as  .l.,i//,;. 

or  more  };cncrally  the  Marilimc  I'roriiif.i. 


XLI.  MAXITOHA 
Position  and  Extent.  .Manitoba  lies  marly 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  mass  of  the  continent 
of  .Vorth  America.  It  is  almost  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  ea.stem  and  western  ex- 
treme! of  the  Dominion.  It  extends  from 
the  49th  parallel  northward  to  the  6oth,  and 
f  om  (Jntario  westward  to  the  province  of 
Sa,skatchcwan.  Its  area  is  about  252,000 
square  miles. 

Surface.  The  eastern  part  of  the  province 
lies  in  the  Laurentian  Plateau  and  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  region.     It  is 


rock',  anil  hummocky,  well  wooded.  ,-ind 
al'ouiids  in  lakes.  All  the  central  and  south- 
cm  part  of  the  province  was,  it  is  supjiosed, 
at.no  time  the  bottom  of  an  old  lake  of 
great  size  called  Lake  .ARassiz.  This  p;irt 
is  rem.irkalily  level  and  Kives  to  .Manitoba 
the  name  of  the  Prairie  Province.  It  is 
woo.ldl  only  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
In  the  west  an  cscarjmicnt  .about  500  feet  in 
height  enters  the  province  under  the  name  of 
the  I'cmbin.i  .Mimntain,  .and  continues  north- 
ward and  wistward  as  the  Riding,  Duck,  and 
Porcupine  mountains.  This  escarpment  is 
the  Iront  of  the  seconri  ]>r,iiric  stepiie  which 
occupiis  .all    the   south-western   part  of  the 


■  ;ire  three  m.ain  slopes  in 
g(  inr.il  slope  from  Sfiuth 


Drainage.     Tlu 

the   prii\-ince;    tlu 

to  north  .if  .about  a  foot  in  a  mile;  the 
slope  from  the  east  down  to  the  Red  River 
and  Lake  \Vinnii>eg:  and  that  from  the  west 
down  to  the  same  waters. 

'i'he  K(.:l  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
chief  of  which  ,ire  the  I'emldiui  and  the 
/1.vv/uiV',)/h,-,  dr.ain  all  the  central  and  south- 
ern part  of  the  pro\ mcc  into  Lake  Wiiiinpeg. 


.1  Manitoha  jarmhousc. 


The  Red  Ri\er  rises  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  after  ,1  very  wmding  course  of  about 
7. J  miles,  one  seventh  of  which  is  through 
.Manitoba,  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  WiiDiipcii  Rircr,  the  outlet  of  the 
Lake  of  the  W'ooiis,  drains  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  This 
river  has  many  rapids,  some  of  which  are 
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beitiR  utilized  t<>  pMUTato  rlirtricity  for  the 
city  ot  WinniiK'^;, 

in  the  ccntr.-il  p:irt  of  the'  province  there 
are  sevenil  hir^a-  lakes,  the  remains  i>f  "Id 
Lake  A^assiz  whieh  ciriKinally  .leeiipied  the 
whole  of  the  Ked  Uiver  valley.  The  largest 
are  ;..i/lc'  Winnil'ic..  -'SO  miles  lon^c  and  from 
J5  to  i)o  miles  wide;  /.ii*i  Miiiiiliih,i.  lyiny 
near  the  centre  of  the  prciv  incc  an.l  cxtcndinR 
north  and  west  lio  miles;  and /.uti' Hiiiiii- 
/)(j;o.!i.t,  with  its  many  hays  anil  inlets.  All 
these  are  shallow  lakes  with  waters  rendered 
turbid  by  the  large  amount  of  detritus  car- 
ried into  them  by  the  Ked  and  other  rivers. 
Their  outlet  is  the  Nelson  River. 

Soil.  In  the  Red  Kivi  r  valk  y  the  soil  is  .1 
deep,  alluvial  deposit  of  unsuqiassed  rich- 
ness, which  produces  bountiful  croi)s  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  roots,  and  nutritious 
grasses.    On  the  upland,  the  soil  is  generally 


pro\ince,  .-v  nish  of  settlers  from  cistern 
Canada  and  ICurope  began  aU'l  hascimtimied 
ever  since.     Hence  the  i»ipulatiun  is  u  mix- 


A  barter  "op  in  M.uuloha.  nmlv  jor  shifmcnl. 

a  black  loam  from  one  to  li\e  feet  deep,  but 
there  are  gravel  ridges;  and  in  the  south- 
west of  the  province,  the  soil  becomes  a 
light,  sandy  loam. 

Climate.  .Manitoba  has  a  typical  conti- 
nental climate.  The  winters  are  clear,  very 
cold,  and  invigorating,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  snowfall.  The  summers  arc  hot 
with  cool  nights.  April  and  May  arc  de- 
lightful spring  months;  June  and  July  bring 
iummer  rains  during  which  veget;ition  grows 
with  amazing  riiliidity.  .\ugust  and  Septem- 
ber are  the  hay  and  harvest  months.  In  the 
autumn  the  skies  arc  clear  and  the  air  dry 
and  br.icing. 

People.  At  the  time  of  Confederation,  the 
inhabitants  were  chiefly  Indians  and  halt- 
breeds.     Shortly  after  Manitoba  became  a 


r/ir.'Jnii^'  an  tltf  prairies. 

turc  of  many  nationalities,  of  which  the 
linglish,  Irish,  Scottish,  I'rench,  Icelandic, 
;uid  Scandinavian  are  the  chief. 
INDUSTRIES 
Agriculture.  Both  the  soil  and  the  climate 
(.f  Manitoba  are  suited  to  agriculture,  so 
that  the  most  imjiortant  inilustrics  of  the 
province  are  connected  with  farming.  The 
princip:d  gr;iin  is  wheat,  for  which  Mani- 
toba is  famous  the  world  over.  In  adtlition 
to  wheat,  o:its  and  barley  are  extensively 
grown  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tla.\.  .\fter  being  threshed,  the  wheat  is 
stored  in  tall  buildings  called  elevators. 
Almost  every  village  and  town  h;is  a  number 
of  these,  l-'rom  the  elevators  the  grain  is 
shipped  on  cars  to  the  mills  or  to  some  eas- 
tern point,  as  I'ort  Arthur  or  Fort  William, 
where  immense  elevators  have  been  erected. 
Mixed  farming  is,  however,  becoming 
increasingly  popular,  hence  dairy-farming 
and    cattle-raising  are  receiving  more  and 


Reaping  grain  in  Manitoba. 
more     attention.        The    principal    exports 


from  Manitoba 
products. 


are  wheat,  cattle,  and  dairy 


INDrSTkllCS 
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Fiihing.  The  lakes  nf  M;initcil.;i  alxmnd 
in  tish.  The  .mnu.d  c.iteli  is  lar^e  and  a 
prnfitahle  exix>rt  trade  tu  the  United  StaUs 
has  l)een  estal)lished.      The  ehief  vanities 


iiimr.f;. 


tri.ut, 


I'iirli.inifiit  /ii(iWMti;v,   \V 

taken    are    whitelish,    piekerel, 
and  sturj^enii. 

Lumbering.  'I'liere  is  an  extensive  spruee 
forest  eonntry  lyinj;  north  of  the  prairie  lielt 
in  Manitiilia.  and  lar),'e  numbers  of  Umil.er- 
men  are  employed  in  the  eam])s,  and  in 
the  saw-mills  at  Selkirk,  \Vinnij)e!,'  and  other 
places. 

Hining.  ManitoKa  is  n(it  very  rieh  in 
minerals.  l)ep(.sits  of  iron  ore  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  \Vinni|)e(;,  Imt  at  |)resent 
it  is  not  mined.  .MthouKh  a  soft  coal  is  found 
in  the  south-westeni  part  of  the  pro\inee.  it 
is  not  yet  extensively  nscil.  I.imestoni'  for 
liuildinj;  purposes  is  plentiful,  and  there  is 
clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
linest  bricks  in  se\-cral  jjarts  of  the  pro\  inee. 
There  are  de[X)sits  of  gypsum  north  of  Lake 
St.  Martin,  whence  the  raw  material  is 
brought  to  Winnipeg  anil  manufactured  into 
hard  wall  pkister  and  jjlaster  of  Paris. 

Manufacturing.  What  manufactures  .\L'in- 
itoba  possesses  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
llills  in  almost  every  village  produce  (lour, 
not  only  for  home  consumption  but  also  for 
export  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
China,  Japan,  and  even  South  Africa.  .\Li- 
chine-shops  for  the  manufacture  of  farming 


implements  and  of  wire-fencing  arc  now 
established  at  Winni|X'g,  and  Mrandon,  .\ 
plant  for  the  manuf.icturi'  of  iron  and  steel 
structures  is  in  o|xration  in  VVinnijK'g,  .Many 
.■irtis,ins  are  employed  in  Winnipeg  and  other 
places  in  the  production  of  leather  giHids  and 
carriages  of  various  kinds. 

Transportation.  Southern  Manitoba  is 
better  suppliid  with  railways  than  any  other 
part  if  the  Dominion,  .\t  the  presi'nt  time 
there  are  lour  great  systems  oi^Tating  in  the 
I'rovinie:  the  Canadi.in  I'acitic,  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  the  (iraiid  Trunk  Pacific, 
and  tlietireat  Northern, 

The  Canadian  I'acitie,  the  Canadi.-in  .N'or- 
them.  and  the  (Irand  Tnmk  Pacific  connect 
M,initoba  with  the  east  and  the  west,  as  well 
as  with  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south.  The  products  of  the  farm  arc 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  these  lines  are 
taxed  to  their  utmost  cajiacity  to  move  them 
before  the  next  season's  crops. 

Government.  The  go\emment  is  like  that 
of  Dniario,  there  being  only  one  Legislative 
("liamber. 

CITIES 


ll'niiuV-ci:,    llio    iiimmiTcial    metroi>nlis,    the 
,ind   distributing   centre   of   the 


liief   niihi 


Main  street  and  City  Hall  Square,  \V 


'innipeg. 


province,  is  the  capital.  It  stands  at  the 
jtineti'm  of  the  Assinibuine  and  Rvd  rivers  on 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Garry.  Among  its  fine 
buildings  are  the    city    hall,    the    post-office, 
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tlu^  m-iuTul  lio»|iital,  till'  Ifk'isl.itivi'  lmihlint;s. 
llie  Canailian  I'ai-ilic-  station  ami  ll<'ti-l.  ;iiul 
tlu'  Carmnic  l.ilirary.  Il  lias  lar«i-  ^t"'>> 
vanis  111  arcoiMMi'.clalf  thi'  i:rn>vinn  lallU'  ira'li-, 


.■int,r  jiiir  is  ll,-ld. 

and  an  al'attnir.  TIu}  (■(.nstnirli..n  and  rc|iair 
shcips  ci(  till-  Canadian  I'acitK-  an.!  lliL'  Canadian 
N..rtliL-rn  railways  are  siluali'd  hiru.  Its  niaiui- 
I'aiturrs  iniliidi;  t'  '  itri>diu'ti<m  of  mallr..; 
ir-tn  tmd  slix-1  strnttnrts,  Hour,  leather  ^:  '.. 
wire-feir  iiiK'.  wnt-ihvork,  and  carha^^es.  It  i^ 
'he  seat  <>f  tlie  I'rnvineial  UnivLTslty,  tile  I'rn- 
vindal  Inslitvite  fur  the  Deaf  and  Dniiili.  the 
Nnnnal  Srh...il.  ind  St.  J.ilin's.  Manit'.I.a.  and 
Weslev  C"llej;es.  Near  il  is  the  Afrii  ultural 
C..llej;e. 

HrMihn.  siiiiiite'l  .  m  the  wmth  side  "f  llie 
Assinibnine  l<i\tr,  and.  nn  tlie  tnain  line  "f  the 
Canadian    I'aeilie    Kaihv,.\,    i^t    niiles    \\<  st 


Winnipe);.  is  the  ccntn-  "f  a  rii-h  farmini'  di<trirt 
It  IS  the  seat  in  llrandon  C..ll>i;e.  an  Indian  In 
diistri.d  S<  liiHjI.an  Asyhini  f.-r  the  Insane,  and  a 
Dmniniun  Kxperimental  Farm.  The  pnneipal 
tnanntai  ttires  are  flour.  wiHiUen  >;nods,  and 
maehinerv. 

y.'K.Hv  /.I  /VaiVtV.  nn  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  I'aeili,'  an.l  the  Canadian  Northern 
rail\va\  s,  ^n  inili'S  west  nf  Winnipetj.  is  a  typii  al 
western  eit\-.  It  IS  surrounded  l>y  a  fine  farm- 
ing di.lriet  and  it  has  lar/e  ttrain  elevators 
and  Hour  mills.  An  lieli.in  Industrial  Sehiiol 
and  the  I'piviiuial  Ilonie  tor  Iiuu.-alilesare  situ- 
ated 111  re. 

TOWNS 

5/.  lioiiija.c.  on  the  east  side  of  the  K"d 
River,  opposite  Winnipei;.  is  a  raiiidly  Krowini; 
town,  iilmost  entirely  Kreneh.  It  is  the  seat  of 
St.  Uonif.iee  College,  and  h.is  a  liiu'  hospital, 
and  a  iiia;;niln  ent  eatliedral. 

Mor,Ui\.  on  tlie  I'emliina  liranih  of  the  Can.i 
dian  I'aeilie  Railway,  has  a  lio„|iital.  ^niin 
elevators  and  ^rist  niills.  .\"ear  it  are  inarl- 
lu'ds.  from  whieh  eement  is  ni.i.le. 

Selkirk.  .'4  miles  north  .if  Winnipeg  on  the 
Ked  Kiver.  at  II.  lua'l  ol  Lake  \Vmni|>e|; 
n.i\i^;ation.  and  near  file  nuiin  tine  of  the  Ctina- 
dian  I'aeihe  Railway,  is  the  eentre  of  a  f,'ood 
aKrieultural  eotmlry.  It  has  tlour  and  saw- 
mills, a  Dominion  li'sh  hateliery,  and  eohl  stor- 
age warerooins  for  fish.  It  is  eonneeted  with 
Winnipet:  l»v  an  eleetrie  railway  as  well  us  by 
the  Can;idia'n  Paiilie  Railway. 

(.\iniui)i.  li.>isst-:'aitl,  Ih-loi^lim\  Si'liris.  (\tr 
berry,  Vitdeii.  and  Wrpaicu  are  eentres  of  ^uod 
wheat  distri.  1^. 


uttitral  college,  near  Winnipeg, 


SASKAIVHICW.W 
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Poiition  and  Extent.  Th.>  I'mijiuv  „f 
Sask;.lc-lio»:in  Iks  h.tw.vn  M^.nit,,!,,,  ,,ii  tl,,. 
iMst,  ami  AlhiTtao,,  thr  Hvst.  It  stntclus 
from  tlU'  iiltiTllatidiial  hiiuiidarv  liric  ,„i  the 
*Hith  t.,  thcOoth  parallel, Ml  thr  north.  It 
IS  aliout  7,0  miles  in  Icntnh.  anil  vari.s  in 
width  frrim  400  miles  at  the  sniith  t,,  aLunt 
-'.io  miles  at  thi'  imrth  Its  area  is  ahnut 
-'SO. coo  Siiuare  miles. 

Surface.  The  greater  part  ..I  the  pn.v  in.e 
Iks  in  the  sicoml  prairie  sleppe.  ulueli 
has  an  average  width  cf  ..;;o  miles  an.| 
an  average  elevation  of  ,/,oo  feet  ahoxe 
seadevel.  This  stepi^^  is  in  general  more 
n'llmi,',  and  the  river  vallevs  are  wi.ler 
and  more  deeply  cut  than  in  .\Ianit..l,a 
In  addition  to  the  hills  f,,rminK  the 
houndaries  of  the  steprxs  there  are  some 
isolated  elevathms  locallv  known  as 
■■')uttes."  .XmoiiK  these  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  are  Moos,-  Mountain 
and  the  Touchwood  Hills, 

In  various  parts  of  the  provino-  then-  an- 
imisms which,  thoUKh  thev  have  no  outlil 
are  kept  from  overllowinH  l.v  evaix.ration' 
Ihe  water  in  these-  is  alkaline  and  unlit  for 


1.J7 

Orainagt.  The  K'en.ral  sIo,h.  of  the  pmv- 
mee  ,s  toward  the  east,  with  a  slight  dip 
t.  tlu-  north,  In  the  south  the  .S,.,,,,,  .-ind 
^l"-  '.''■■■^rMI''  <lr.an  t\w-s\„uKhs"  i,n..  the 
.Usimhuim-  Rkrr.     The  central  |urt  of  the- 


"xvindhreak 


on  the  prairies. 


drinking.  In  tl-  north  the  country  is  well 
wofidcd.  The  S3..;  parallel  marks  appro.ti- 
mately  the  boundary  between  the  wrxirhd 
northern  country  and  the  south'  m  "  bluffy," 
open  prairie. 


province     is     drain.d     bv    the     north    and 
soutli    branches  .,f   the   Saskahlu-.M„       In 
summer.    th>-    Saskatcluw.-in.    fed    by    the 
meltint;   snows  ,,f   the    Kockies,  is  a   lar^e 
river.      Its    name  means  "rushing  water" 
The    c.untry   between    the    b.-isins   of    the 
Saskatchewan  and   the   AUuihisLi  is  drain- 
ed     by     the     (l,„r,l„li    into    Ilu.lson     May 
The   country   north  ,,f  tin-   hei-lit  of  kmd 
IS    drained     by    the    .\thab.-,ska.    and     ulti 
m.ately    the    waters    of    this    region    reach 
the-  .\rctic  Ocean.     The.se  rivers  often  How 
thr.,ugh    deep,    broad    vallevs   which     thev 
have   formed  in  tin-  alltivi.-il  soil. 

Soil.  In  general  the  s,,il  is  W.MlderfuIly 
fertile-.  In  various  pl,,ces  thr.iughout  the 
provuu-e  there  are  stretches  of  ;,lk,dine 
waste  alternating  with  immense  areas  of 
rich  arable  land.  Wher,-  the  rainfall  is 
sullicient,  large  crops  ,,f  „heal,  barlev,  and 
oats  are  grown. 

Climate.  S,isk,itehe,xan  furnishes  a  typi- 
cal e.-iampk-  of  a  continental  climate.  Owing 
to  Its  remoteness  from  any  large  body  of 
w;.tcr  it  is  subj.-ct  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
the  climate  rese-n,l,les  that  of  .Manitoba 
although  in  the  west  and  south-west  the 
winter  is  somewhat  milder      In  general,  the 
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winter  is  cold  and  steady,  Init  on  ac- 
count of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
its  severity  is  not  felt  as  in  the  eastern 
pro\'inces.  At  this  seastm.  there  are  oc- 
casional blinding  storms  of  snow  accom- 
panied I'V  hi^h  winds.  These  are  the 
"blizzards"  which,  while  they  last,  render 
travelling  not  only  dirticult  but  e.-- 
tremely  dangerous.  In  [uU-  and  August 
the  days  are  hot,  but  the  nights  are  ecnl 
and  pleasant  The  time  of  greatist  rain- 
fall is  the  months  of  June  and  July.  The 
]irecii)itati(tn  is  greatest  in  the  north  and 
east,  where  it  averages  about  15  inches  .a 
year;  and  least  in  the  west  and  south-west, 
where  it  rarely  exceeds  12  or  1^  inches. 

People.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  There  are, 
however,  settlements 
of  French,  German, 
Kussian,  and  other 
nationalities.  The 
Indians  and  half- 
breeds  now  form  only 
;i  small  fr.'iction  of 
the  jjopulation. 


INDUSTRIES 

I'.irli.,m.  ,,l  HuiUh 

Agriculture.  I-.:ist- 
enl  and  south-eastern  Saskatchewan  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  wheat-producing 
sections  of  America.  The  hard  wheat  of 
the  Scotch  Fyfe  variety,  highly  prized  by 
millers,  grows  to  great  perfection.  This  is 
the  result  o.  a  soil  rich  in  nitrates,  a  dry 
climate,  which  ensures  the  absence  of  rust, 
and  the  large  amount  of  sunshine  due  to 
long  days  and  clear  skies  of  summer.  The 
wheat  is  stored  in  elevators,  as  in  Manitoba. 
Barley,  oats,  and  Hax-seed,  are  also  grown 
in  great  quantities. 

Ranching.  The  south-western  part  of  the 
province,  from  Swift  Current  to  Alberta,  is 
chiefly  a  i-anching  country.     Cattle,  horses, 


anil  sheep  thrive  the  whole  year  round  on 
the  short,  crisp  herbage  known  as  bulTalo- 
grass.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  this 
is  green  and  juicy;  later  on  it  withers,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  dry  atmosi>hcre,  is  cured  on 
the  st.ilk,  and  thus  retains  its  nutritious 
qualities. 

Dairying.  This  industry  has  been  making 
^re.it  progress  during  the  past  few  years, 
'i'lu'  goNcmment  of  the  province  has  estab- 
lished creameries.  These  are  managed  on 
the  co-operative  plan  by  skilled  agents. 

Lumbering.  The  northern  part  of  the 
province  is  covered  by  vast  forests  of  spruce, 
tamar.'ick,  birch,  and  some  jack  pine;  hence 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan  kivcr  lumbering 
is  extensively  carried 
on  and  saw-mills  are 
in  operation.  Prince 
.Albert  is  the  centre 
of  this  industry. 

Fur  Trade.  In  the 
north  the  fur  trade 
is  still  important  and 
the  Hudson's  liay 
Company  retains 
many  trading  posts 
in  this  region,  to 
collect  i)elts.  These 
an-  shijjped  from 
I'rince     Albert    and 


ii^s,  !<,i:hi,i. 


liattleford  to  lingland. 

Mining.  The  Souris  district  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  contains  lignite 
coal,  which  is  mined  in  paying  quantities. 
In  the  south-western  part,  clay  ironstone  is 
found  near  the  Cy])ress  Hills,  but  it  is  not 
yet  mined. 

Manufacturing.  There  are  flour-mills  in 
almost  every  town.  Pressed  brick  works 
and  cement  factories  are  common. 

Transportation.  Three  great  systems  of 
railways  are  oijcrated  in  Saskatchewan. 
These  are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northcni,  and  the  Cirand  Trunk  Pacific, 
The  main  lines  of  these  railways  cross  the 
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province  from  cast  to  west,  anil  branch  linos 
connect  important  places  with  the  main 
lines.  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  only  ri\er 
used  as  a  means  of  transi»)rtation.  Stoamers 
of  consiilerahle  sixu  are  employed  both  east 
and  west  of  Prince  AlhiTt. 

Government.  The  s,'nvemment  is  like  tliose 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  The  lef;islative 
assembly,  unless  dissolved  by  tlie  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, continues  for  four  years 

CITIES 

Rcgiihi,  the  rapit.al,  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  I'acilic  Kaihvav,  358  miles 
west    nf    Wmnipcj;.     Its    railwav    conncctiotis 
north    and    soutll,    as   well    as   east    and    west 
by  means   of   this  raihvav   and    the   Canadian 
Nnrtliern.  render  it  a 
leading    cnnimcreial 
anddistributinjieentre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  one 
of    the    finest   wheat 
areas  of  the  West.     Its 
industries  are  already 
varied,  including  flour- 
mills,   foundries,    and 
machine-shops.      It  is 
tlie    headquarters     of 
the  Royal  North-Wcst 
Mounted     Police,  and 
the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial Normal  School,  an 
Indian  Industrial 
School,  land  and  rcf^is- 
try offices,  a  court-house,  and  hospitals. 

Muoscjaw,  forty  miles  west  of  Rej;ina,  on 
the  mam  line  of  the  Canadi.in  Pacific  Railway, 
is  an  imixirtant  railway  centre.  It  is  the  te'r- 
mmal  pomt  of  a  branch  of  the  Son  line  whic  h 
runs  to  St.  I'.iul,  .Minneapolis,  .and  SauU  Sle. 
.Marie.  It  has  large  stock-y.ards,  fiour-mills, 
and  ele^'ators. 

J'ri:i,c  Albert  is  beautifullv  situ.ited  near  llic 
centre  of  the  province,  in\  the  north  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  a  shcjrt  di.stance  west  cjf  iis 
junction  with  the  south  branch.  Hv  means 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railwav  it  has 
southern  and  eastern  coimcctions.  It  is  ;ui 
important  centre  of  the  lumber  indusfrv.  It 
IS  the  m.ain  |)oint  whence  the  fur  and  I'lsli  of 
northern  Saskatchewan  are  shipped,  and  sup- 
|>lies  distributed  to  the  Hudson's  Bav  posts  in 
the  vast  territory  to  the  north. 

Siukatnnn.  on  tlie  South  S.-iskatrhcv.-an.  is  the 
ihief  place  on  the  Regina  and  I'rime  .Mbert 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern.     The  main 


Koyul  Xorlli-U\it  MomiUd  Police  t<arracki.  Rreina 


hne  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  passes  through 
it,  an.l  tlic  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  branch  con- 
ne.tinj;  it  witli  its  main  line  at  Porta(;e  la  Prairie. 
It  is  thus  an  important  railway  centre,  and  a 
distributin);  point  for  an  extensive  agricultural 
area.  The  Provincial  University  and  the  Agri- 
cultural  College  and  Farm  are  situated  here. 

TOWNS 

hhlijii  llciui,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
I  aeilic  Railway,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  province,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
turil  country.  Here  is  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mi  nlal  Farm.  The  town  has  llour-mills,  eleva- 
tors, ;ind  .sa.sh  anil  door  factories. 

Mooscmm.  Uriuuivicu:  (ircjdl.  Whitcwoixi. 
Uolsrhy,  QuAfpclle.  Rostlhrn.  and  (Aiinshom 
arethe  business  centres  of  extensive  and  import- 
am  wheat-growing  districts. 

York-ton  ,  on  the 
.Minnedosa  brancli  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific, 
is  an  imjiortant  centre 
for  shipping  cattle,  and 
for  dairy  interests, 

XLIII.  ALBERTA 
Position  and  Extent. 

Alberta    is    bounded 
on   the   cast   by  the 
province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan, on    the    west 
by  British  Columbia, 
on  tile  south  by  tile  international  boundary 
line,  and  on  the   north  by  the  both  parallel. 
It     is   about  750  miles  lont;  by  from    joo 
to  400  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
250.000  sipiarc  miles. 

Surface.  With  the  exception  of  the  area 
co\-creil  by  the  mountains  and  fixit-hills.which 
cNteiid  for  over  50  miles  into  the  province,  the 
part  of  Alberta  south  of  tlie  .\orth  Saskatch- 
ew.iil  River  lies  in  tlie  third  prairie  steppe. 
The  prairie  is  diversified.  The  rivers  flow  at 
a  dejith  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
its  K'cncral  surface.  I' rom  all  the  rivers  there 
run  at  right  anRlcs,  sometimes  for  miles  into 
the  pr.-iiric,  narrow,  deep  ravines,  which  were 
;it  one  time  tributary  watercourses.  These 
are  the  "coulfes'.'  of  the  West. 
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Among  the  prnminimt  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tain area  arc  Brown,  i(),ooo  feet,  Murchisim, 
13,500  fet't,  and  Iluokur,  1,^.500  feet. 


,4  corral  ff  /icirvc^  in  Allvrta 


\orth  of  the  Xortli  Saskatchewan,  AUierta 
consists  tor  the  most  part  of  an  unduhitinj! 
plain  diversified  here  and  there  by  groups  of 
low  hills. 

The  southern  part  of  the  i)rr)\ince  is  tree- 
less, except  along  the  ri\'er  hanks  and  among 
the  mountains.  In  the  central  parts,  except 
in  the  river  \alleys,  which  are  thickly  wocxled, 
scrub  and  light  timber  alternate  with  prairie 
stretches.  In  the  northern  part,  between 
the  Peace  and  Athabaska  rivers,  forest  areas 
occur.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Peace  is 
open ;  and  the  country  beyond,  either  open,  or 
covered  with  light  patches  of  scrub. 

Drainage.  There  are  three  great  drainage 
systems  represented  in  Alberta.  The  Peace 
and  the  Athabaska,  with  their  tributaries 
drain  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 
This  system  includes  a  number  of  lakes, 
notably  Lake  Athabaska.  The  Athabaska 
is  a  magnificent  stream,  navigable  for  steam- 
ers in  long  stretches  between  rapids. 

The  Xorthem  Saskatchewan,  with  its  trib- 
utary, the  Battle  River,  and  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan, with  the  Bow  and  other  tribu- 
taries, drain  the  central  and  southern  part 
into  Hudson  Bay.  A  narrow  strip  of  the 
southern  boundary  is  drained  by  the  Milk 
River  into  the  Mississippi  system. 

The  lakes  in  the  southern  part  are  usu- 
ally isolated  shallow  basins,  some  of  which 
have  water  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  and 
are  known  as  "sloughs." 


Soil.  In  general,  .\lberta  is  an  immense 
area  of  fertile  land,  the  soil  in  many  places 
consisting  of  from  one  to  three  feet  of  black 
vegetable  mould  with  little  or  no  sand  or 
gravel.  Along  the  eastern  boundary  toward 
the  south  there  are  small  areas  of  sand. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  .Mbcrta  is  more 
moderate  than  that  of  Saskatchew.an.  The 
summer  is  not  marked  by  very  high  tem- 
peratures, and  the  severity  of  the  winter  is 
mi  iderated  by  westerly  winds.  The  rainfall, 
except  in  the  south,  issufTicient  for  agriculture. 
The  milder  climate  of  Alberta  is  due  to  the 
Chinook  winils.  These  .ire  warm,  dry,  south- 
west winds  which  (jet  their  namff'from  passint; 
over  the  country  of  the  Chino()k  Indians  in 
southern  British'  Columbia.  They  come  from 
tlie  ocean  and  are  vapour-laden.  In  their 
passajje  across  tlie  mountains,  tliey  have  to  rise 
from  the  sea-level.  The  diminished  pressure 
causes  them  to  expand.  The  expansion  lowers 
their  tcmiieraluros.  As  this  air  reaches  high 
altitudes  the  moisture  contained  in  it  is  con- 
densed by  the  cold.  The  condensation  of  the 
vaitour  renders  the  heat  used  in  the  earlier 
evaporation  sensible.  Now,  when  the  air  de- 
scen<ls  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  the  in- 
crea.sing  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  causes 
an  increase  of  sensible  heat.  This  increase  is 
over  and  above  the  heat  made  sensible  by  ct)n- 
densation  of  vapour  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  Hence,  at  the  same  altitudes,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  higher  on  the  east  than 
on  the  west  side.  These  winds,  being  thus  dry 
and  wartn,  clear  away  the  snow  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  at  times  bring  April    and    May 
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A  cattle  ranch  in  Alberta. 

weather  into  the  depth  of  winter.  Their  in- 
fluence is  felt  as  far  east  as  Maple  Creek  in 
western  Saskatchewan. 

People.     The  people  are  of  similar  origin 
to  those  of  Saskatchewan. 


I.VDUSTRII-S   AXD   KESOUKCES 


INDUSTRIES  AMD  RESOURCES 
Agriculture.  Alberta  is  essentially  an  ,ik- 
ricultural  country.  Wheat  is  grown  from 
..he  international  boundary  to  tlie  Peace 
Ki-er.  Winter  wheat,  oats,  liarle)-,  ll.ix, 
alfalfa,  and  all  elasses  of  roots  llourisli. 


.■1  rrnir  nil  ,i  Jiri-/.  r.jii,  I,  :„  Ih,-  iir.iTiii^  r,fi,.„. 

Ranching,  which  in  tiie  past  has  oeeui>i,ii 
a  very  prominent  place  in  soutlum  .Mlicrta, 
is  giving  pl.iee  to  agriculture.  Districts 
which  were  thought  to  be  too  dry  f,,r  suc- 
cessful cropping  are  giving  satisfactory  n- 
sults  under  the  methods  of  "dry  farmiu"," 
by  which  moisture  is  cimscTved  in  tlie  Iimd 
by  forming  a  mulch  of  fine  snil  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  field.  To  preclude  the  pt.ssi- 
bility  of  failure,  however,  irrigation  svstenis 
have  been  established  in  the  Lethbridg'e,  Cal- 
gary, and  Medicine  Hat  districts.  The  culti- 
vation of  sugar-beets  and  alfalf.i  is  attaining 
great  prominence  in  these  irrigated  districts" 
Dairying.  The  government  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  creameries  throughout 
the  province,  which  are  managed  on  tlie 
co-operative  plan.  The  products  are  shippe.I 
to  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  e\en 
to  China  and  Japan. 

Mining.  Alberta  has  vast  coal  areas. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  varies  from  semi- 
bituminous  to  antnracite,  which  is  as  good 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mines  worked 
at  present  are  on  the  Crowsnest  Railway, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  Banff,  and  at 
Edmonton. 

Oil  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  and  along  the  Athabasca  River. 
Gas  flows  in  extraordinary  abundance  at 


14.1 

-Meilieine  Hat,  ;md  is  useil  for  fuel,  power, 
and  light. 

Lumbering.  This  industry  is  confined  to 
the  nr.rthern  and  central  parts  of  the  prov- 
mce.  In  central  .\lberta  the  river  valleys 
are  well  timbered  with  spruce  and  poplar 
In  the  north,  areas  of  j.ick  pine,  spruce,  and 
popl.ir  .are  found,  but  tlie  sujiply  of  lumber 
l"r  home  use  is  insufficient  both  in  kind  and 
'juantity. 

Fur  Trade.  ICdmonton  is  the  centre  of 
the  hir  tn.lc.  The  .Mackenzie  basin,  which 
includes  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and  Atha- 
baska  rivers,  yields  about  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  pelts  .i  year.  These  include  ix'lts 
of  the  beaver,  marten,  otter,  fox,  musk-ox, 
l>'nx,  and  wolf. 

Fishing.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  proxince  abound  in 
whiteli.sh,  trout,  pike,  ami  pickerel. 

Transportation.  The  three  great  svstems 
of  railway  operating  in  .Saskatchewan  also 
ojierate  in  Alberta.  These  connect  the  prov- 
ince with  the  east  and  the  west.  Another 
road  is  to  be  built  northward  through  the 
Peace  River  couiitrv. 

Government.  The  government  of  Alberta 
is  like  that  of  Ontario.  The  legislature 
IS   elected    for   four   years,    but    it  mav    be 
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dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 
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Irrigation  canal  at  Calgary. 

CITIES 

EdmonUm,  the  c'iii)ital.  -  .  .-autifully  situated 
oil  IxHli  sides  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. It  is  nn  the  main  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Noriiiern  and  Cirand  Tnink  Pacific 
railways,  ;ind  is  tlie  terminus  of  the  Maeleod 
and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
It  is  the  distributing;  point  for  supplies  to  the 
Mackenzie  Valley,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fur  trade  centres  in  the  world.  The  Provin- 
cial University  occupies  a  commanding  site 
on  the  south  bank  of  tlie  river.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  with  soil  of  great  depth 
and  fertility. 

Calgary,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Paciiic  Kailwav  and  on  the  branch  nmninfir  from 
Maeleod  to  Edmonton,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers.  It  is  an 
important  live  stock  centre 

Tliat  part  of  the  surroundins:  country  whicn  is 
irrigated  is  devoted  mainly  to  intensive  farming. 
('algary  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  Normal 
Schooland  is  an  imiK>rtant  millins",  manufactur- 
in;^'.  and  railway  centre. 

McJiiiue  Hut,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
River  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  near  the  junction  of  tlie  Crowsnest 
branch,  is  an  irritj-ation  centre.  It  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  an  important  mixed -fanning  district. 
The  neighbtjurhood  supplies  coal  and  natural 
gas. 

Leihbrid^v.  on  the  Bully  River  and  the  Crows- 
nest branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 


Company's  line.  It  is  the  centra 
of  an  important  irrigated  district 
and  has  extensive  coal  mines. 
It  is  the  main  distributing  jwint 
for  southern  British  Columbia. 
WetaskixL'in.  situated  on  the 
Rattle  River,  40  miles  south  of 
I'-dmonton,  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  area  and  has 
large  elevators. 

TOWNS 

Raymoud,  situated  on  an  irri- 
gation canal,  is  the  centre  of 
the  sugar-beet  industrj-,  It  has 
a  Rui;ar-beet  refiner>',  flour-mill, 
cj-vator,  etc. 

Madcod  is  situated  in  a  fertile 

agricultural  and  ranchingre^ion 

on  the  Crowsnest  Railway.     A 

branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

connects  it  with    Calgary  and 

Edmonton. 

Banfj  is   on   the   Bow    River   in    the    Rocky 

Mountain  National    Park,  eighty  miles  west  of 

Calgary.      Its   beautiful    scenery,   hot    springs, 

and  excellent  hotel  accommodation  attract  many 

tourists.     Near  it  at  Canmore,  are  anthracite 

coal  mines. 

Red  Deer,  on  the  Red  Deer  River,  between 
Edmonton  and  Calgary,  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  province. 

LiKombc  is  the  site  of  a  Dominion  Government 
fxperimental  farm. 

I'imiter  Creek,  Magrath,  Cardston,  and  High 
River  are  important  centres  of  farming  industries. 
At  present  the  dairy  interests  of  the  district 
are  centred  about  Olds.  Ctirslairs,  Didsbnry,  and 
Innisfail 
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XUV.      IIR/TISH  COLUMHIA 

Position  and  Extent.  DHtisli  C.lunihi, 
lies  between  Alli^rta  and  the  I'acilie  Ueean 
and  between  the  intumatinnal  bimiularv 
line  and  the  6otl,  r-arallel.  On  the  mainland 
It  has  a  length  nf  about  7,0  miks  and  an 
average  width  of  about  ^<-^  mil.s.  It,  ana 
IS  al)out  J57,ooo  square  miks 

Surface.  The  whol.  .,f  th.  „,a„,la„d 
consists  of  several  scries  ,,f  mn„„tain 
ranges  between  which  are  ek'vated  talile- 
lands,  k,ng  valleys,  and  num.  n, us  rivers 
or  lakes.  In  ij.aits  tliere  are  rdlin" 
plains  .-md  low  hills,  with  dumps  „f  treis 
and  buneh  );rass.  In  other  i)arts  tliere  is 
row  upon  nnv  of  steep,  forl.iddint;  moun- 
tams,  with  timber-covered  sides  and  rujr- 
ged  canyons,  deep  river-beds  and  long 
narrow  lakes  between  them.  The  scener>' 
is  in  general  majestic  .and  a.mpares  fav- 
ourably with  SwitP^erl.and  for  :,eaut\-  anti 
grandeur. 

The    coast-line    of    ISriti.sh    Colurabi.i    is 
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^iiKl    c,,ny,)ns  of  the  f.,ot-hills  of  the  coast 

range. 

The  V'aneouxer  range  of  mountains  on  the 
i--l..iid  oi  that  name,  is  much  lower  than  that 


-4  high.    Ici'i'l 


Idled  by  llie  d,lr,l„s  ,mm  II,,-  moMtah,  sid.-. 

remarkable  for  the  number  of  ik-ei. 
narrow  inlets.  These  are  peculiar  to 
a  sinking  coast.  They  resemble  the  fiords 
of    Norway    and  are   the   drowned    \alle\s 


""    the.   mainland,    the   highest    having   an 
elevation  of  about  7,500  feet. 

Drainage.  .Ml  the  great  ri^ers  of  .\orth 
.\menca  west  of  the  great  jilains,  except 
the  (  olorado,  have  their  source  in  British 
(  nlumbia.  There  are  parts  of  scleral  great 
river  basins  m  the  province. 

The  ColmMa  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of 

I  Ik-  Rockies  an,l  flows  first  north-westward;  then 

II  makes  a  great  bend  around  the  Selkirks  and 
turns  southward;  broadening  into  Upper  and 

■■  ™vr  Arrr.w  Lakes,  it  crosses  the  boundarv  into 
t.ie  United  Stales,  and,  taming  we.stward.'flows 
int.)  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Fraser.  The  Fraser  also  rises  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies  near  the 
Y'lowliead  I'ass,  and  after  a  course  of 
•'l"'ut  740  miles  (lows  into  the  Strait  of 
'..orgia.  The  largest  among  the  many  trib- 
utaries of  the  I-Vaser  is  the  Thompson  At 
tl.c  mouth  of  the  i-raser  is  a  delta  ten  miles 
long. 

The  north-eastern  section  of  the  province 
forms  a  part  of  the  Mackenzie  River  basin 
and  IS  drained  by  the  Peace  and  Liard  rivers 
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IN'DLSTRiKs 

The  north-western  si'ctinii  is  ilrainr.l  l,v 
the  V,d;„i  into  UiTinj,'  Sea.  A  muuU-r 
of  comparatively  short  str.ains;  viz 
the  Slihmc.  (250  miles),  the  Wim.  an.l 
the  Skmta  f.ioo  miles),  drain  the  northern 
platvaii  into  the  I'acilie  Ocean.  .\11  tln^>. 
rivers  .are  rapid  anil  carry  to  the  sim 
vast  c|uantities  of  detritus,  which  is 
gradn.dly  huildinn  up  alluvial  lands  at  their 
mouths. 

Soil.      In    K'ener.il    the    vallev    lands    arc 
fertile.     On    \'ancou\er    Island,    alonj;    the 
coast,    ,ind   in   the   interior  whca>   there   is 
sullicient    rainf.ill,    or    where    irrij,'ation    is 
practised,  the  valleys,  such  as  the  Okana-an, 
are  \-er\-  producti\-e. 
In  general,  the  rivers 
when    nearinf;    their 
outlets  flow  through 
rich  .alluvial  districts; 
for    example,    the 
Fraser  flows  through 
a  wide  alluvial  plain 
80   miles  long.     The 
country   drained   l>y 
the     Peace,    in    the 
north-east  has  a  soil 
well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. 

A  el. 


A.\l)    RIvSOL-KCKS  j^^ 

•'"Mst  Range  the  summers  arc  warmer  and 
tile   winters  colder. 

People.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
.'i-e  ot  lintish  origin.  There  is  a  considerable 
Tuimher  of  Indians  and  half-hrceds  .Many 
I  Innese.  .and  Japanese  have  likewise  settled 
>n  the  province.  In  .addition  to  these.,  there 
■<  a  s|  rmkhng  (jf  man\-  nationalities  .attracted 
especially  l,y  the  frec|uent  discoveries  of 
golil. 


Climate.  Very 
varied  climatic  conditions  prevail  in  liritish 
Columbia.  Upon  the  climate  of  X'ancouver 
Island  and  the  coast  region,  the  Jai).inese 
current  and  the  moisture-laden  westerly 
winds  exercise  a  moderating  intluenee  and 
provide  a  copious  rainfall.  The  (.',  ,ast  Range 
creates  a  dry  belt  to  the  east  of  these  mouii- 
tain=  but  moisture  is  carried  liy  the  higher 
cu  e  s  of  air  to  the  loftier  jwaks  of  the 
Selkirks;  this  produces  the  he.aev  snowf.all 
which  distinguishes  this  range  from  its  east- 
em  neighbour,  the  Rockies.  Thus  a  series 
"f  alternate  moist  and  dry  belts  is  produced. 
<  )n  Vancouver  Island  and  the  coast  region 
the  summers  are  warm,  with  much  sunshine. 
Severe  frosts  are  very  rare;  but  east  of  the 


INDUSTRIES   AND   RESOURCES 

British  Columbia  is  a  mountainous  Land 

rich  m  minerals;    its  vallevs   are    of   great 

lertihty;   there  are  magnificent  forests,  and 

its    coast   and    river 

waters  teem  with  \-al. 

ualile  fish. 

Mining.  The  lead- 
ing industry  of  Drit- 
i.sh  Columbia  is  min- 
ing, (lold,  found 
am.  iig  the  sands  and 
gra\  els  of  nearly  all 
the  .streams,  is  wash- 
eil  out  by  a  process 
known  as  /'hicer  min- 
ing. The  miner  shov- 
els the  g)ld-bearing 
.  sands.ind  gravels  into 

a  sluice  or  trough  in  which  a  current  of  water 
IS  running.     The  lighter  materials  are  carried 
away  while  the  heavier  gold  drops  downward 
and    IS    caught    on   wooden   slats   fastened 
to    the   bottom  of    the   sluice,     Sometimes 
hydraulic    placer-mining    is   used.     Instead 
of    the    gravels   being  shovelled    bv   hand 
a  ver\-  strong  jet  of  water  is  directed  against 
till,  bank  from  the  nozzle  of  a  large   piix-, 
and    the   gravels  are  thus  washed  int<j  the 
sluicis.      J'l.icer-mining   is  still    carried    on 
chiefly  by  Chinese  and  Indians,  but  most  of 
the  gold  is  now  mined  from  veins  in  which 
Silver   and    copper    are    sometimes    found. 
These  gold-bearing  veins  occur  in  Y:ilc,  Cari- 
boo, Lillooet,  Cassiar,  and  es[jecially  in  East 


British  Calmitbi 
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and  West  Knotcnny  ilistricts  and  the  britin- 
il;irv  country.  New  disciiveries  are  lieinR 
made,  and  the  yielil  of  coi)i>er,  silver,  and 
Rold  is  constantly  incre.'isini,'.  Copper  now 
ranks  first  in  \alue  amoni;  the  mini-ral  proil- 


{'tt!o<i<litt^:  s,ihiwn  on  'i  rii;'r  Itiiiik-. 

ucts  of  the  province;  it  is  followed  by  coal, 
gold,  lead,  and  silver  in  the  order  named. 
Coal-mininp  is  carried  on  both  on  the  Island 
at  Xanaimo  and  on  the  mainland  in  the 
Crowsnest  Pass.  .Magnetic  iron  ore  in  al- 
most unlimited  quantity  is  found  on  Van- 
couver Island. 

Fishing.  Next  in  imixtrtance  to  mininjr 
is  fishinj;.  The  waters  of  the  coast  abound 
in  fishes,  the  princijial  lieinK  salmon,  hali- 
but, herring,  and  cod.  The  canneries  for 
salmon-packing  arc  situated  on  the  Fraser, 
Skecna,  .Xass,  and  inlets  along  the  coast. 
A  season's  pack  of  salmon  has  been  valued 
at  86,000,000.  Hatcheries  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  fry  are  established  at  various  points 
throughout  the  province. 

Lumbering.  Another  great  industry  is 
lumbering.  Dense  forest  areas  are  found  on 
Vancouver  and  on  other  islands  on  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  In  the  interior, 
where  it  is  drier,  the  trees  arc  not  so  large 
as  on  the  coast.  .Mong  the  rivers  and  lakes 
and  on  most  of  the  mountain  sides  there 
are  large  well-wooded  tracts.  The  principal 
tree  of  commerce  is  the  Douglas  Fir,  which 
on  the  coast  grows  to  a  height  of  from  200  to 


300  feet,  with  a  di;imeter  of  from  8  to  10  feet. 
The  best  trees  avenige  150  feet  clear  of 
limbs,  and  five  to  six  feet  in  iliameter.  The 
\V(«id  is  very  durable  and  strong.  Other 
imixirtant  trees  are  the  red  and  the  yellow 
cedar,  spruce,  and  white  pine.  The  cedar  is 
mainly  useil  for  shinglis,  which  are  shipjK'd 
to  all  iiarts  of  Canada.  For  convenience 
of  exiH.rt,  the  largest  saw-mills  are  near 
the  coast.  The  lumber  is  taken  to  Chin.i, 
.\ustralia.  South  America,  (Ireat  Britain, 
and  other  countries.  The  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  pa|K'r  from  sjiruce  is  becoming 
an  important  industry. 

Agriculture.  In  the  coast  ilistricts  the 
climate  is  too  moist  for  wheat,  but  oats, 
barley,  and  hay  grow  very  luxuriantly.  In 
the  interior,  stock-raising  is  the  i)rincipal 
agricultural  industry,  but  mixed  farming 
and  fruit  culture  are  growing  in  importance. 
Wherever  the  land  is  irrigated  fruit  is 
remarkably  profitable.  Pears,  cherries, 
apples,  plums,  and  all  small  fruits  are  \ery 
prolific.  In  the  southern  interior,  where 
the  temperature  is  favourable,  peaches, 
grapes,  and  melons  are  grown  in  larger 
quantities. 


Giant  Trees,  Stanley  Park,  Vancouver. 

Transportation.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  connects  the  southeni  part  of  the 
province  with  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  \ 
branch   from   near   Medicine    Hat,   through 


crriEs 


r^thl.rirlpo  and  Maclco.1.  cnUTs  llritish 
t'oUimliia  thrniiKh  tlii>  Cnm-siu'St  Pass  aii.l 
st'nTS  thf  K.x.U'nav  ilistrict.  Short  lines 
connect  imix)rtant  [xiints  in  the  south  with 
one  another.  The  (Iran.l  Trunk  I'aeifiean.l 
the  Canadian  Northern  railways  will  so.,p 
extend  to  the  coast. 

On  Vancouver  Island  the  lisciuimault  and 
N'anaimo  Railway  connects  \ictoria  with 
the  coal-mines  at  .Vanainio. 

The  navigable  stretches  on  the  C.luml.ii 
Kiverand  Kootenay  Lake  are  used  l,v  ste-im 

ers.     Moats  ply  al.mn  the  coast,  eonneclui,i; 
\ict.iria  and  \'anconver  with  other  points 

both  north  and  .south.    The  Canadian  I'aeilie 

Kailway    Steamship 

line  connects  Japan  and 

China   with   liritish   Co- 

lumbia.     Another  makes 

rcRular     voyages    to 

Hawaii,   Fiji,   \cw   Zea- 
land, and  Australia. 
Government.     The 

government    of     liritish 

Columbia  is  like  that  of 

Ontario. 
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CITIES 

Victoria,  the  capital.  84 

miles  from    Vanei.uvcr,  is 

beautifully  situated  on  a 

small  but  safe  harbour  at 

the  south-eastern  e.vtreni- 

ity  of  Vanccjuver    Island. 

It  has  a  large  ocean  and 

coast    trade.      Anion);  its 

fine    buildings  are    the    Parliament 
and  the  new  Canadian  Pauilie  H"i 

Vancouver,  on  a  landlocked  harbour,  roomv 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  is  the 
termtnus  of  the  Canadian  Paeihc  Railway  and 
us  Transpacific  steamship  line.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  the  centre  of  the  lumber 
trade  of  the  province.  Stanley  Park  witli  its 
beautiful  situation,  its  magnificent  outlook  over 
sea  and  mountain,  and  its  towering  firs  and 
cedars,  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
western  coast.  Vancouver  is  the  Svat  of  a  Uni- 
^■"^"'ty  College  and  the  provincial  Normal  School 
New  Weslminster,  on  the  Praser  River  16 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  1 2  miles  from  Vancou- 


Dry-dock.  Rsqiiitmiull 
Uuilding 


,  ;JV,  T"'"! "' ""  "'"'"n-eanning  industry 
It        the  d.stnhutinB  point  for  a  fertile  agri: 

An  111  I  trie  railway  connects  it  with  Vancouver- 
and  a  t.ne  steel  bri.lge  ov„  the  river,  wh  the 
country  to  the  south. 

vi;y;!m'o,;',h"-'  ■■;'■""  "''>•■.': » "-ii"  f™™ 

Is    I,  ,        ,  ';■"'  '"•■'"  '"  Vancouver  Island. 

li  sliippcl  ,„  California,  Hawaii,  and  China. 

A./.„„,  „n  the  west  arm  of  Kootenav  Lake 
listrKr','^",7"'"  '"'""■  '"■  •"^'  -""hem-interTo; 

e,nn     ,''''■'■'''■'"''■'■  ■>'"'    '^'"^    industries 

Lr,  r  Vil."  i'"''''"*''''"'"'''^""«-''"''f^"''- 
m       .u\  ,  ",'"'■'•''■■  ■■""'■"'^^'•-  flnur-mill,  saw- 

mi  I,  aid  fruil-packing  establishment 

k",  oo:„''!''''  ^""■''"'i", "'■■southern  part  ofWest 

k   oten        ,,.4co  I,,.,  ab,,x;  sea-level,  is  amming 

eit>.      riie    surrouiiJing    l,il|s    have    immense 

deftosits  of  iron  and  cupper 

ore    carrying     gold      and 

silver. 

There  are  a  number  of 
growing  cities  in  the  |iro- 
vnice.  Amiiiig  these  are 
Keieislokc,  a  divisional 
ix-int  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Caiiiuljan  Pacific 
Railway.  A  branch  of  this 
railway  to  the  south  gives 
access  to  the  Slwan, 
Kootenay,  Boundary,  and 
Crowsiiest  districts. 

Kamloops,  250  miles  east 
of  Vancouver,  is  the  dis- 
tributing centre  for  a 
large  agricultural,  ranch- 
ing, mining,  and  himberinir 
district. 

At  Trail,  14  miles  from 

Rossland,     are    immense 

smelting    works,    a    lead 

and    silver    refinery,    and 

„„,,  r    u     ,  .     ^   '"■■"'    V'Xx:    factory,    the 

only  one  of  the  kind  in  Canada 

hennc.  on  the  Crowsnest  Pass  Railway  is  the 
centre  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  this  pan 
of  the  province.  Coke  is  produced  in  grea^ 
(iiiaiitltles    and    shipped    south    and    wes?  for 


smelting  purposes 

N'»TF      ItiHriliaiCi.liiiiihift  wli 
rOnifM  II  rlty.  althougli  th(;  populat 


« i>lHi;t;  li.  IncorporaUNl  It  be- 
ilyftfewhnndred. 


I  limy  ht" 

XLV.     THE  TERRITORIES 

THE  YUKON 

Position  and  Extent.   The  Yukon  Territory 

extends  from  British  Columbia  on  the  south 

to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  from 
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the    North-Wcst   Territory  on    the  east  to  tiecomi-    a    permanent    indintry.      Copper, 

Alaska  on   the   west.       Us    area    is    about  iron,  and  coal  aa' als.>  fiiimil. 
jo7,ooo  square  miles.  The   rush  of    iK'ople   into    this    territory 

Surface.     The  Territory  lieuin  P^"^  "f  the  ojiened   up  an  imixjrtant  trade  for  Vancnu 

Kocky  Mountain  system  is  in  general  mouii-  ver  and  \'ictoria.  and  the  I'aeilic  Coast  cities 

tainous.     There  are,  however,  many  stretches  of  the  Uniteil  States. 


of  niUinn  country,  and  wide  Hat  river  valleys. 
The  lower  tr.acts  of  country  are  covered  with 
e.\tensive  deposits  of  houlder-clay,    gravel, 

sand,  and  silt. 
Drainage*     Parts  of  two  ri\'er  systems  are 

found  in  the  Yukon.      The    Liard  and    its 

tributaries  drain  the  southern  part  into  the 

Mackenzie.     The   Ynki'ii  with  its  affluents, 

the  Lewes,  I'elly, 

Stewart  and  Por- 
cupine, drams  the 

greater    part    of 

the  territory  into 

Bering  Sea. 
Climate.     In 

consequence      of 

its  northern  posi- 
tion, the  summer 

season      in      the 

Yukon   is    short 

and    the    winter 

long.      The    cli- 
mate   is   subject 

to    extremes     of 

heat     and    cold. 

In     winter     the 

temperature  falls  at  tim.es  to  70  degrees  be-     ed  by  the  Crown  and  part  elected  by   th. 

low  zero;  the  sky,  however,  is  clear,  and  the     people    of  the  Territory.     One  member  01 

air  dry  and  invigorating.     In  summer  the     parliament  represents  the  Yukon  at  Ottawa. 

days  arc  so  long,  about  20  hours  at  Uawson  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^  ^.jj^  „f  Dawson,  the  capital. 

and  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  garden  vege      jj  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Klundikit 

tables  are  successfully  culti\ated.  and   Yukon  rivers.     It  was  founded  in   1896, 

Since  the  richest  claims  in  its  vicmity  have  been 
w'orketi  out  and  the  miners  have  gone  elsewhere, 
the  city  has  decreased  in  population.  It  iscoii- 
nectetl'  with  Bonanza  by  a  railway  12  miles 
long,  and  with  Whitehorse  by  steamer  durins  thf 
season  of  navigation. 

Whitfhnrse,  Kituated  at  the  terminus  of  tin 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  which  run.s 
almost  due  north  from  Skagway  in  Alaska,  is 
the  centre  of  a  copper-mining  district. 


Traniportation.     The  chief  route  into  the 
territory  isbv  the  Lynn  Canal,  a  narrow  inlet 
running    far    into    the    land,    to    Skagway; 
thence  by  the  White  I'ass  and  \ukon  Kail- 
way,  112  miles  long,  to  Whiti'horsi';   and  by 
steamer  down  the  l,<'\vi'S  and  \'ukon  rivers, 
460  miles,  to  Dawson. 
The  great  bulk  of  im|»>rts  is  taken  into 
the    country,    in 
the  summer  sea- 
wm,   by   tlat-bot- 
tomed  boats  run- 
ning uj)  the   Yu- 
kon   River    from 
li  e  r  i  n  g       Sea 
through  .\laska. 

Government. 
The  \'ukon  is 
governed  by  a 
C omm issi  •  tier, 
appointed  the 
Federal  '  vera- 
ment  at  "  >tta\v;i. 
assisted  by  a 
Council,  part  ol 
which  is  appoint- 


Hydraulic  mining. 


Industries.  The  va'ue  of  the  country  lies 
in  its  minerals,  principally  gold.  It  was  in 
1896  and  1897  that  the  phenomenal  richness 
of  the  territory  in  this  metal  was  made 
known.  At  first  the  mining  was  altogether 
of  the  placer  kind,  but  quartz  veins  are  now 
being  worked.  The  extracting  of  gold  from 
the  rock  crushed   by  machinery  has  now 


NORIII  \Vi;ST  TKKKITOKII-S 


NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 

Poiition.  The-  part  .,f  CmimU  which 
strilchcs  acriiss  the  nnrthuni  pirtimi  ,if  the 
continent  fr„m  the-  Yukon  Territory  on  the 
vyest  to  Hudson  Hay  on  the  east,  ami  uhieh 
l.es  ■mmeoiately  north  of  .he  provinee, 
of  Alberta,  .S;..skatehe«an.  an.l  Manitoba 
■s  known  as  the  .\ortl,-\\\st  Territories' 
It  has  an  area  of  about  r,. '46,000  „u,are 
miles.  ' 

Surface.  I'art  of  this  vast  area  lies  north 
'<<  tile  lorest  nrion  ;,n,l  is  known  as  the 
/A.m«  /..„„/,,  ltj;r.msliehensan,l  P„,sses 
upon  which  ^-reat  henls  of  ,krr  he.  These 
barren  lands  lie  on  each  si.leof  llmlson  Hay 
South  of  the  ban-en  Kinds  arc  the  forest 
rcK-ons,  The  chief  trees  found  in  th.se 
northern  parts  are  the  white  spriKV.  the 
black  spruce,  an  I  the  hirch. 

There  are  Iar,.,e  alluvial  pl.-iins  in  the  basin 
of  the.  .Mackenzie  Uiver,  an.l  the  climate 
IS  such  that  trees  a  f,«,t  in  diamet.-r  ;;row 
in  the  delta  of  this  river,  within  the  .\rctie 
Circle 

Resources.  This  vast  area  is  very  thinly 
IK.-oplcd.  The  only  s<>ttlcments  are  around 
the  tnadins;  ,x)sts  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Com- 
pany. The  ijrcscnt  resources  of  the  ctiuntr>' 
consist  mainly  of  the  furs  which  this  mm'- 
liany  collects  from  th.'  Indians  anil  white 
hunters  for  export  to  EnK'land.  It  is  imib- 
alilc  that  valuable  minerals  mav  he  discov- 
ered here,  as  in  the  \ukon ;  and  when  the 
-upply  of  pulp-wood  in  the  southern  parts 
ot  Canada  has  been  cshaustcd,  the  spruce 
"I  this  region  will  becoine  valuable. 

AXV7.  NEWFOUXDLAXD 
Position  and  Extent.  The  island  of  New 
loundland  lies  immediately  cast  of  the  Gulf 
"f  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  protects  from  the 
lull  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  separated 
Horn  Labrador  by  a  strait  12  miles  wide,  and 
IS  65  miles  distant  from  Cape  Breton  Island. 
From  north  to  south  its  greatest  length  is 
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.iliout  ,(.'5  miles,  ami  from  east  to  west  about 
MO  miles.  Its  ar..;i  is  about  4^,000  square 
miles.  I.e..  twice  the  area  of  .Nova  Scotia 
Its  gen  Tal  outliii..  is  that  of  an  .■<iuilateral 
triangle.  The  cast,  es,H-cially  on  the  e.-ist 
sill.-,  IS  very  irreg.il,-,r.  an.l,  as  a  conse.|uenee, 
th.-  island  has  a  v.rv  i-xtensive  coast-line, 
eslim.-il.d  at  not  less  than  i.ooo  mil.-s,  with 
main-  .-.xeilKiit  li.irbours. 

Surface.  Th,.  siirtlic.-  is  irn-giilar,  although 
11"  part  has  an  elevation  of  more  th,,n 
-',000  ic-t.  In  gen.Tal,  the  hills  are  mar 
the  <-o,ist,  and  the  interi,.rof  the  island  is 
an  uii.lul.itiiij;  country,  consisting  largely 
"I  I'arnns,  ni.-.rsh.s  ,,n,l  lakes;  these,  it  is 
.stini.a.-d,  cover  at  Last  one  thir.1  of  the 
;^urlaee.  Th.-  plateau  along  th.-  west  .,f  the 
islan.l,  which  is  about  ,,000  feet  high  is 
known  as  the  Long  kange. 

Soil.  Th.-  soil  is  in  general  cold  and  wet 
an.l  not  w.-ll  fitted  for  agriculture.  How. 
ever,  tracts  of  fertile  land  cxi.st  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  streams.  Where  the 
soil  IS  suitabl..,  oats,  barley,  iwtat.x-s,  and 
\-.-getables  d.i  well. 

Climate.     .Vewfoun.lland  is  a  good  example 
"f  an  insular  climate.     In  winter  the  th.-r- 
mometer   s,-l,lom    falls   below  zero,  and    in 
summer  it  ra.iges  from  70°  to  80°.     (Jwing 
to  the  .-\retic  current  .-.long  the  eastern  coast 
this  part  ol  the  island  is  cooler  than  the  west 
an.l  the  spring  is  later.     The  meeting  of  thJ 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stre.-im  with  the 
cold    waters   of   the    Arctic  Current   cause's 
frequent  fogs,  not  only  on  the  banks   but 
also  along  the  ,s,,uth  an.l  south-east  coasts 
I  he   average    annual    rainfall    is   about    58 
inches.  ^ 


INDUSTRIES  AND  RESOURCES 

Fishing.  The  fisheries  constitute  the  great 
industry  of  the  island,  .\bout  one  quarter 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  eatthinr  and 
curing  fish.  Cod  are  caught  partly  in  the 
bays  and  inlets  around  the  shores  and  partly 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  which  lie  east  and  south 
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o!    thi'   iHlaiuI.     The  (ir;in«l    Hanks  an-  tx-         TraniporUtion.     N*«\vfnuni!Ianc!  hasa  gov 

tt'iisivf  submarinr  plali'aiis  al«nit  ooo  miU'S  i'rnnu-nt  railway  alMHil  ();o  mili'S  luiiv;.  run 

!un«  by  200  niiU's  \\u\v,  oil  whidi  tlu-  vvaU-r  niiinln.m  St.  jnh»"s  l«ia  numhi-r  nf  Hk'  mort- 

ranuii-s    fmni  Uo  tn  goo  lift  m  ik-ptti.     Thr  imiwrtaiit  plao-s, 


C"m1  fislu'rifS  arr  ttu*  must  im|)«>rtant  in  tlu- 
world.  (In-at  niinrlKTs  cif  cithiT  tish.  sudi 
as  sjilmiiii.  lurriiiji,  and  haddDck,  arc  alsi» 
caiiyht  and  i-urt-d.  Thi'  fish  arr  I'XiMirti'il 
tii  Ciriat  Hritain,  thv  L'liitnl  States,  tlu- 
Hnuth  ot"  ICuriiiM.'.  antl  Snith  AnuTiia 

Scftling.      The  stal   tisluTU's  arc  m-xt  in 
iniiHirlaiui-   t"  the  c<h1.      In  the  spring  the 
seals    art'  ImiUKht  dti\Mi  fmni  the  imrtli  on 
the  ict'-tl<K'S  on  which  they  arc  rearinj^  their 
youn^.    and    vessels, 
iiuilt    is]Hcially     for 
strength,  make  their 
way     into     the     ice 
antl    the     seals     are 
slaiiKhtcrcil  for  their 
bhililjcr  and  skins. 

Thecannin^;  of  lob- 
sters is  becomin}^  a 
vc  r  y  important 
industry. 

Mining.  New- 
fnundland  is  rich 
in  iron  on-,  jjrcat 
((uantities   of    which 

arc  cxpirted.  chiefly  to  Syihicy.  Nova 
Scotia.  CopiXT  is  also  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Coal  of  cxce'!ent  (luality,  and 
vast  deposits  of  gypsum  arc  found  on  the 
west  coast  near  St.  (leorge  Hay.  U'ad  ore 
carrying  small  (juantitics  of  silver  is  abun- 
dant. 

Lumbering.  Spruce,  pine,  tamarack,  and 
birch  arc  plentiful  on  the  island.  The  spruce 
is  being  extensively  used  for  the  production 
of  pulp  and  puptT,  and  large  sawmills,  par- 
ticularh-  in  the  north,  convert  the  pine  and 
other  trees  into  lumber. 


it  has  occasional  branch 
tines.  Communication  is  maintained  with 
the  mainland  by  lines  of  steamers.  IJeing 
the  nearest  iKiinl  to  rCun»iH',  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island  is  thi'  landing 
place  for  many  of  the  cables  across  tiie 
Atlantic 

Oovtmment.  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest 
liritish  colony.  It  consists  of  the  island 
(»f  Ncwf<»undland  and  a  strip  of  country 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula.  Its  affairs 
are  managecl  by  a 
(iinrrutyr,  api>ointed 
by  the  H  r  i  t  i  s  h 
(ioveniment,  aided 
by  a  Lffiisl-ative 
I  oiitiiil  of  fifteen 
members,  app<jinted 
by  the  Ciovemor  in 
C  oil  nc  il ,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly 
of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers elected    by    the 

i)eoj)Ie. 
St.    John's.   Nnejoundland.  from  thi'  u-ttcr  jnmt. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

St.  John's,  the  capital,  situat.il  on  the  east 
side  of  Avahm  i'eninsula.  has  a  tmc  landlocked 
harbour,  one  mile  Iouk  and  "Ho  mul  u  half  widu. 
Vessels  of  largest  tonnage  i  an  enter  at  all  times, 
It  has  a  dry-d'ick  '100  feet  h'n)i  with  a  ilepth  oi 
twenty-five  feet  at  1"W  water.  Its  industries 
inc'luile  fisheries,  relineries  fur  whale  and  seal 
oil,  fnunilries,  and  niaehine-sh"p.s.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  An;,'[ican  and  Roman  Catholie 
Cathedrals,  Public  Museum,  and  Government 
Buildings. 

Harhour  Cnue,  im  the  west  shore  of  Concep- 
tion Hay,  is  noted  fnr  its  fisheries. 

lli'iirl's  Cotitt-nt  is  the  landing-place  of  a 
number  of  Atlantic  cables. 


Xl.VII.    THE   UX/TED  STAT  s 


Slie  and  Extent.     The  fmud  M  m.      n.a 
mcludiiij;  Alaska  .ui.l  the  many  ,|.|«.,i,|,.n. 
cifs,  has  an  arra  <il  .i.ojo,;S.,  w|iian-  milrs 
that  is.   it  is  a  htlU'  lar^'iT  than  th.-  om- 
tint.-nt  of  Australia,      l^^•hllhn^;  Alaska,  th.' 
Philippines,  Hawaii,  I'nrt"  Uicn,  ari.l  ,i  iVw 
scattortvi  islands  in  thi'   Pacilii-  lln-.ni,   tlu- 
ari'.i    IS    3,74i,(44   siinarr   miles,   or   marly 
equal   :,j  that  of  Canad.i  (ir  Kurriix'.      The 
I'niird  Stales  extends  frnm  the  Ailantie  (.. 
the  Pacific,  and  frcim  the  (Irc'.-it  L.ikes  ami 
the  4yth  paralli  I  to  thetUilfof   Me.sicn     ii.l 
.Mexieii.       The 
Cduntry    is   sm 
larRe.theiiliys- 
ical  and  climat- 
ic  cunditiuns 
so    unlike    in 
different  IJart^, 
and   the  iiccu- 
pations  1)1    the 
IX-<tple  so  \  ari- 
"us,   that  it  is 
necessary  todi- 
Mde  the  states 
into     s.-eti(ms, 
and       treat 
e.'ich    section 
sep.'irati.'!\ 

People.  The  niajoriiy  of  ihe  people  are 
of  Kiiropean  extraction,  British  lieiiit;  the 
chief,  tlicn  German,  French,  Sp;inish,  Ital- 
ian, Scandinavian,  HniiL;arian.  and  Swiss. 
'fill'  pure  and  mixed  Ne^ro  elemeni  descend- 
ed from  slaves  .nrnfuints  to  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  people  and  is  incrca'^inj!.     The 


Th.-  (  jpilti!  limUli 
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Indians  who  tornierly  oecu|iied  the  whole 
conniry  lumiheronly  ahoiit  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,;  ihey  are  confined  mainly  to  re- 
serves and  are  deere.asinj;.  There  are  lUso 
a  numlier  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
I'niied  Slates  form  a  Keder.il  Repuhlic, 
with  eac  h  Slate  a  separ.iie  Kepiililic,  enjoy- 
ing a  lar^'e  amount  of  silf-novernment. 

THE  MEW  ENGLA5D  STATES 

111.-  V.W  Ini^lanil  si  ,tr<  „„■  M  ,„„.  Xv  II  imfMfr 
I  ,rmc,„l.  i',;>„,.;i„„i/,,;v,„,,/,  ;„■,,„,/,„„,]  (,-.,».„,(„«(. 

These  six 
s  t  ,1  t  e  s  a  r  e 
al.oiit  three 
times  the  size 
of  N'ovaScotia. 
hut  the  (xipu- 
I. it  ion  numbers 
more  than  five 
and  a  half  mil- 
linns,  or  twelve 
times  that  of 
-Nov.'i  .Scotia, 

Surface. 

N'ew  KnKlaiid 
is  almost  I'li- 
tirely  made 
up  of  hard  r(K,-ks  like  those  forminj; 
the  .\ppalachian  .Mountains,  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface,  but  alonj,'  the  coast  it  is 
Kcnerallv  low,  especially  in  the  three  states  on 
Ihe  south.  Farther  from  the  ocean  the  alti- 
tudi-  ■■.',  greater,  .so  th.it  a  lar^T  part  of  Xew 
ICnt;land  is  an  upland.     Into  this  upland  the 
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THE    UNITED   STATES 


streams  have  cut  narrow  valleys,  which  arc 
dcfix-r  in  their  upjKT  cdurses,  hecuuse  of  the 
incn-ased  altitude. 

Soils.  The  whole  of  Xew  England,  even 
to  the  very  tops  of  the  hijjher  mountains, 
was  covered  by  the  j^lacier  which  once 
spread  over  northcni  Xorth  America. 

The  soils  which  formerly  (,'xisted  on  the 
upland  were  largely  removed  and  ck'ixisited 
irregularly  in  the  lowland  valleys.  Since  the 
melting  c-f  the  ice  sheet,  there  has  not  been 
sutlieient  time  for  deep  soils  to  form  again 
on  the  uplands,  Eor  this  reason  these  re- 
gions are  little  suited  for  agriculture,  sjiarsuly 
I)o]iulated,  and  largely  given  up  to  fon-sts  or 
pastures.  The  soils  in  the  river  valleys  are 
deep  and  generally  rich,  and  devoted  princi- 
pally to  agriculture. 

Drainage,  The  rivers  of  Xew  England  are 
short,  and  navigable  for  only  a  few  miles 
inland.  They  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  theii  jse  in  manufacturing.  The  great 
glacier  formed  dams  at  which  the  rivers 
now  have  falls.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
find  many  important  manufacturing  towns 
located  on  the  rivers. 

Climate.  Xew  England,  from  its  jxisition 
in  the  north-easteni  part  of  the  United 
States,  has  cold  winters  and  warm  summers. 
The  rainfall  is  more  abundant  than  in 
Ontario,  and  is  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  there  is 
very  little  damage  from  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer months ;  the  ground  is  so  full  of  water 
that  the  wells  rarely  become  dry,  and  the 
streams  ordinarily  furnish  suifieient  water  to 
en;ihle  the  mills  to  run  thnjughout  the  year. 

Occupations.  On  account  of  the  position 
of  Xew  England  on  tlie  seacoast,  its  abun- 
dant water-ptjwer,  favourable  climate,  and 
diversified  surface,  the  iK'ople  are  engaged 
in  many  ditTcrent  occupations.  More  than 
one  half  of  them  are  employed  in  manufac- 
turing, and  about  one  eighth  in  agriculture. 
Fishing,  lumbering,  and  quarrying  are  also 


imjKirtant  industries,  in  certain  regions  where 
the  contliti(jns  arc  favourable  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

Agriculture.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
few  states  of  the  Union  in  which  onions 
are  raised  in  large  tjuantities,  and  Connecti- 
cut is  one  of  the  most  imfxirtant  of  the 
nf)rthem  states  in  the  production  of  tobacco, 
potatoes  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in 
northern  Maine  and  in  Massachusetts.  Hay 
and  oats  are  leading  crojis  in  the  cool  climate 
and  on  the  stecjKT  slujx's  of  Vermont  and 
Maine;  and  more  than  half  the  cranberries 
of  the  United  States  are  produced  in  the 
swamps  of  the  sandy  south-eastern  portion 
of  Massachusetts. 

Forest  Products.  The  forest  products  of 
northern  Xew  England  are  important,  but 
no  OTIC  of  these  states  takes  first  rank  in 
lumbering.  The  chief  timber-producing  trees 
are  the  white  pine  and  hemlock,  valuable  in 
house  building;  the  spruce,  much  used  in 
paper-making,  and  certain  of  the  hardwood"^, 
especially  oak,  used  in  the  manufactu-e  of 
wooden  ware. 

Fishing.  By  reason  of  the  excellent  har- 
bours cl*)se  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
continental  shelf,  New  England  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  fishing.  Gloucester,  Bos- 
tott,  and  Proviiicetoivn,  Mass.,  and  Portland, 
Me.,  are  the  centres  of  the  deep-sea  fishing 
for  halibut  and  cod.  Herring,  bluefish,  and 
mackerel  are  caught  mainly  in  the  summer 
months  by  fishermen  from  the  small  ports 
along  the  shore. 

Mining  and  Quarrying.  The  hard  rocks, 
which  make  the  surface  of  Xew  lingland, 
contain  few  mineral  dejxisits  of  value,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  important  as  furnishing 
building  and  ornamental  stones.  Granite, 
marble,  slate,  and  sandstone  are  extensively 
quarried  for  building,  paving,  and  other 
purjxiscs. 

Manufacturing.  Although  most  of  the 
raw  products  necessary  for  manufacturing 
have  to  be  brought  from  a  di.stance,  yot  the 
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advantages  of  cheap  power  and  pood  trans- 
portation facilities  so  far  outwciKh  this  one 
disadvantage  that  manufacturing  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 


l.">5 


A  roH-y  pasliin-  in  .V,-ii-  En^lml 

The    most    im[)ortant    manufactures    are 
cotton  and  woollen  good,,  leather  products 
machinery  for  cotton  ar.u  ivoollen-mills.  line 
tools,  and  delicate  instruments.     AI,is~;,chu- 
setts  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  \«n,i~.  and 
shoes,   making  nearly   half   the   hoots   ,ind 
shoes  of  the    United  States.      It  leads  ;ill 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  and  also  of  woollens. 
Trade  and  Cities.      Owing  to  the  large  and 
commodious  harbours  possessed  hy  all  the 
states   of    Xew    England    except    \'ermont. 
foreign   and   coastwise   commerce   is   easily 
carried   on,    and    is  very   im- 
portant.   The  chief  commercial 
city    is    Boslpn,    Mass.,  which 
ranks  next  to  Xew  York,   the 
most    important    ]»rt    in   the 
United  States.     Porllaml,  .Me., 
possessing  a  fine  harbour  and 
excellent    railway    connections 
with  the  chief  cities  of  Canada, 
is  also  a  large  and  growing  port. 
Boston,     the    principal      wool 
market  of    the  country,  exports 
food   products    to    Europe,    and 
has  an  extensive  coastwise  com- 
merce with  New  York,  Sa.annah, 
and  the  West  Indies.     It  is  the 
finand.il  centre  of  New  EnKbii.l. 


and  the  hrst  cuyo  the  Union  in  the  exportation 
I  f  leather  an.l  leather  guuds.  It  is  famous  for 
Its  [wrks  public  buildings,  and  educational 
and  eliaritable  institutions. 

The  .second  city  in  size  in  New  England  is 
™"''";r'  "■  '•  It  's  a  large  manufacturing 
et>.  «itli  .an  extensive  coa.stwise  tr,ide  oS 
a<  I  ..un    of  Its  p.«it,„n  on  the  Providence  River 

I'm'i";;'/'  "'■  "''V  •'""■''  "'>■  '"  '*''=<^  '"  -^'ew 
l.nj,l,,n,l.  ,s  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  lame 
mariulaclunng  area,  and  has  excellent  railwav 
onnec,,„„   w„h    I.,,s,„n.    Providence,   and    the 

L  nnersily.  and  .\,-..  Il.r.rn.  Conn.,  of  Yale  Uni- 

nnif-' •,■'"■"   ".'  V."-'.  "'•''■''  ^"'^  '"■"  known 
universities  in  tlie  United  ':.ates. 

A7.1 7//.    MIDDLE  STA  TES  OF  THE 
ATLAXTIC  COAST 

Tin.  llkMle  .S„.tos  of  the  .Atlantic  Coast  are  .V,-w 
IM-.  I  .■im.vvto,,,,,,,.  .v,.„.  Jrrsry,  Utl^warf.  Maryland, 

Surface  and  Soil,  .Vearly  the  whole  of  .\cw 
^ork,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  .\ew  Jersey,  were  covered  hy  the 
continental  glacier.  Hence,  the  streams 
abound  111  falls  and  lakes,  and  the  upland 
s.  .lis  are  thin.  In  the  valleys  the  glacial  soils 
are  deep  and  generally  fertile.  In  the  region 
which  was  not  glaciated,  soils  formed  from 
the  underlying  rock  are  found,  as  throughout 
the  southern  States. 

Climate.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the 
Middle  States  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,   the  climate 


on  the  coast  of  Massnciiusetts. 
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IS  very  changeable,  hut  is  evervwhere  moist 
There  is  a  wide  rariRe  of  temixjrature  lie- 
twecn  the  summer  and  tite  winter,  and  in 
winter  the  chanRcs  are  rapid  and  often 
severe.  The  sum- 
mer climate  is 
R'-'nerally  warm  and 
moist.  In  the  high- 
er mountains  like 
the  Adirondacks, 
the  mountains  of 
IVnnsylvania,  and 
of  western  \'irginia 


RoUinn  clnnnf  hill. 


and  .Maryland,  cool 
ir      temperatures 
prc\ail  at  n!j;ht.      Those  regions  have,  there- 
lore,   become  f.ivnuiilr  summer  resorts. 

Agriculture.       Tlie    fine,    rich    .s..ils,     tlie 
early  sprinfj;  and  Lite  autumn,  the  alnimlant 
water  supply  l.rouRht  down  l>y  the  ri\ers,  all 
favour   the   development  of  a>;riculture    in 
the  coastal  plain.     The  numerous  railways 
connecting  the  interior  witli  the  gre.-it  eities 
along  the  coast  afford  quick  tnmsportation. 
Therefore,    throughout    this    region,    (■.-irly 
spring   vegetables    and    jwtatoes,    tom.-itocs 
and  beans,   such  fruits  as  grapes,   [icaehes, 
strawberries,  and  cantaloupes,  are  grown  in 
large   quantities;    tliese   are   shiiijied   either 
by   rail   or  l)y   water    to    N'ew    York   and 
the     other    northern 
markets.      Peanuts 
are    raised    in    large 
portions    of  the 
coastal  plain  of  Vir- 
ginia.    In   the   Alle- 
gheny Plateau,  which 
is    everywhere   more 
than    i,ooo    feet    in 
height,    potatoes, 
beans,     and     sugar- 
beets  are  extensively 
grown 

Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  plateau,  grapes  and  other 
fruits  flourish.     Spring  and  autumn  are  both 


1." 

late;  hence  grapes  do  not  start  too  early  in 
the  spring,  and  ripen  I.efore  frost. 

Dairying.  In  the  Adirondack  region  and 
farther  soutli  in  large  portions  of  the  .\1- 
leghany  Plateau, 
the  country  is  better 
suited  for  grazing 
than  for  agricul- 
ture; hence,  tlairs-- 
ing  is  an  important 
industry. 
Fishing.         T  h  <• 


<  ('/  central  y,^:  Yor. 
^ptlly  Ic  jarmin^. 


Peanut  rats'. 

In    the    lowland,    bordering   Lake 


rivers  and  estuaries 
of  the  coastal  plain 
area  are  irajiortant, 
not  only  as  commercial  routes,  but  also  as 
fishing-grounds,  particularly  for  oysters. 
Oysters  require  clear,  w.irm,  sh.allow' water 
into  which  a  steady  sui>ply  of  fn-sh  water  is 
ruiniing  ,dl  the  time.  .\1I  these  conditions 
are  furnished  in  Chesapeake  Bav,  which 
receives  the  drainage  of  manv  large  river 
basins.  Hence  this  bay  is  the  great  centre 
for  oyster  fishing;  and  flallimm;  Md..  is  the 
chief  city  in  the  United  States  for  the 
canning  and  shipping  of  oysters. 

Mineral  Products.  The  wealth  of  the 
.Mleghcmy  Plateau  lies  in  the  nieks,  which 
e-mtain  coal,  g.as,  and  oil.  In  Pennsvlvania 
the  even  surface  of  the  Great  Valley  is 
broken  liy  a  number 
of  ridges.  These 
ridges  .-ire  rich  in 
anthracite,  or  hard 
coal,  and  in  iron, 
Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces all  the  hard 
coal  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  sec- 
tion, coal,  iron,  and 
.....  —      limestone,    which    is 

,  ..-  Vtrgtnia.  '        '"vii     is 

used  to  purify  iron, 
exist  close  together;  hence,  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  have  become  great  indus- 
tries. Western  Pennsylvania  also  prtxluces 
a     large     quantity     of    bituminous     coal. 
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This,  added  to  the  vast  amounts  of  antlira- 
cite  mined  in  the  ridges  of  the  Great  Valley, 
makes  Pennsylvania  the  chief  coal  -pr'iducing 
state  in  the  Union.  It  also  leads  in  the  p.o- 
duction  of  natural  gas  and  coke,  which  is 
manufactured  from  bituminous  coal  by  heat- 
ing it  in  an  oven  or  retfjrt  to  drive  off  the 
volatile  gases.  The  coke  is  used  in  the 
smelting  of  iron  brought  from  .Michigan  and 
Minnesota;  and  as  a 
result  western  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  great- 
est iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducing region  of  the 
United  States.  The 
iron  ore  is  brought 
from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  as  it 
has  been  found  much 
cheaper  to  transport 
the  ore  down  the 
lakes  to  the  coal  than 
to  carry  the  coal  to 
the  ore.  The  Lake 
Superior  ore  is  cheap- 
er, owing  to  its  being 
more  easily  mined, 
richer  in  iron,  and 
more  readily  reduced 
than  the  Pennsylva- 
nia ore.  The  most 
important  city  for 
the     manufacture     of 


The  falls  at  Paterson,  Xew  Jersey,  which  liirnish  pou' 
for  extensive  silk-mills. 


Steel  is  Pittsburg. 
This  is  also  the  chief  glass-making  city  of 
the  United  States.  The  success  of  this 
industry  is  due  to  the  supply  of  natural 
gas,  which  affords  the  best  heat  for  glass- 
blrnving.  and  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
pure  sand  found  in  the  \icinity. 

Manufacturing.  Thi  \dirondack  Moun- 
tains furnish  water  f<'i  rivers  Rowing  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  Lake 
Champlain.  The  forests  supply  wood  for 
pulp.  Therefore,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Hudson  and  on  the  western  slupt-s 
of   the  highland,    paper-making    flourishes. 


Xew    York   state   leads    the    Union  in  this 
industry. 

Trade  and  Cities.  New  York  is  the  most 
important  citv  in  America  because  of  its  foreign 
trade;  it  is  also  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
worM.  It  is  situated  on  a  mrtinificent  ha\bour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  c(jn- 
nected  by  railvvavs  and  by  water  with  the  manu- 
facturing cities  of  New  England.  From  it  rail- 
wavs  radiate  rilong  all  tho  natural  highways 
toward  the  wcsicrn  and  southern  states;  and 
the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Erie  Canal  furnish 
a  water  route  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  Through 
it  pass  enonnous  quan- 
tities of  gootis.  in- 
c'uihng  breadstuffs, 
diiiinal  products,  and 
petroleum  from  the 
West,  and  cotton  from 
the  Sctuth.  in  transit 
to  foreign  countries. 
Its  imports  are  equal  1  y 
large,  and  include  raw 
and  finished  products 
from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

1 1  is  a  great  financial, 
manufacturing,  and 
publishing  centre.  It 
is  the  Scat  of  Columbia 
University,  and  ol 
manv  educational  and 
charitable  institutions; 
and  is  liOted  for  its 
museums,  parks,  and 
business  buihUngs. 

Philadelphia  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of 
ocean  navigation  on 
the  Delaware  River.  This  position,  and  its 
connection  with  the  iron  and  coal-producing 
regions,  make  it  a  great  shipping  point,  a 
great  railway  centre,  and  an  important  manu- 
facturing city  —  especially  tor  carpets,  leather 
goods,  locomotives  and  cars. 

Baltimore,  situated  near  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Hay,  is  important  on  account  of  its  manu- 
factures, especially  its  ready-made  clothing, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oysters,  and  its 
tobacco  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Buffalo,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  owes  its  importance  to  its  proximity 
to  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  its 
favourable  position  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
connected  with  New  York  City  by  many  railway 
lines,  and  by  the  water  route  through  the  Erie 
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Canal  and  tin-  Hudson  Rivtr.  It  Is  alsD  the 
most  eastern  port  of  the  United  States  wfiieh 
has  continui>us  water  connection  wittl  tlte  upper 
lake  ports.  Through  it  passes  an  enormous 
quantity  of  lumber,  grain,  iron  ore,  and  hve 
stock  in  transit  from  the  west  to  the  eastern 
seaports  and  Europe. 

WLishmglan,  which  lies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  beautifully  laid  out.  As  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  it  contains  the  great  Capitol 
Budding,  the  White  House  — the  residence  of 
the  President— and  many  large  ami  beautiful 
public  buildings. 


XLIX.       SOCTHHNX 
THE  ATLAXTIC 


STATUS 
COAST 


OF 


■nlic  I'uajit  are  Xortli 
and  /■■/iiriiiij. 


The  Southern  .Stales  of  the  ,\tlii 
Carolimt,  ^uuth  dtrolitKt,  Ij'for^iii, 

Surface.  These  states  consist  of  .-i  co.istal 
plain  (including  all  of  Florida,  more  than 
half  of  Georgia  .•intl  South  Carolin,-i,  and 
nearly  half  of  .Vorth  Carolina),  an  uplaml 
rolling  country,  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  .Appalachian 
Mountains.  The  coastal  plain 
is  generally  flat,  with  only  a  few 
sand-hills  rising  abttve  the  gen- 
eral lowland  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Thise  sand-hill 
regions  are  usually  covered  with 
forests,  particularly  of  hard  pine, 
from  which  turpentine  and 
tar  are  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties.    The  Appalachian  .Moun- 


tanis  reach  llieir  greatest  height  ami  heautv 
111  .\orth  I'aroliiia,  where  they  are  densely 
e(jvere(l   with  forests. 

Climate  and  Agriculture.  The  success  of 
agricidture  in  this  region,  particularly  the 
production  of  cotton  and  rice,  depend'-,  uikih 
the  climate  as  much  as  uix)ii  the  cnaracter 
of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
ocean,  spring  is  well  advanci.d  early  in 
.\l.-ireh,  and  the  growing  season  Is  long.  The 
cotton  crop  requires  an  earl;.-  spring,  a  late 
fall,  and  [ilenty  of  rain  .ind  heat  in  the 
summer;  here  all  these  conditions  exist. 

Bordering  the  coast  and  on  the  offshore 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  l-'lorida,  and 
Georgia  are  extensile  areas  (le\-oted  to  the 
production  of  "sca-islaml"  cotton.  The 
fibre  of  this  cotton  is  long  and  of  great 
strength,  so  that  it  is  particularly  valuable 
for  certain  kinds  of  spiiming. 

In  the  marshy  lowlands  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  1-Torida,  .-md  Xorth  Carolina,  rice 
is  an  imixjrtant  crop.  The  seeil  is  pl.-intcd 
in  the  early  spring  when  t'.ie  marshes  are 
fl<ioded ;  and  the  fields  must  be  kept  covered 
with  water  during  a  large  part  of  the  grow- 
ing  season. 

Sugar-cane  is  extensively  grown  ill  the 
coastal  plain  sections  of  Florida  and  Georgia. 
The  climate  of  I-'lorida  is  n-arm  and  trn  ,  and 
sub-tropical  in  character.  Such  a  el  i  ite  is 
particularly  favourable  for  the  raising  of 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  and  pineapples. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  jxjrtion  of 


The  While  House,  the  residence  of  the  President. 
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the  upland  area;  but  in  the  northern, 
tobacco  is  tlie  chief  crop.  Xorth  Caro- 
lina is  the  second  state  in  the  production 
f)f    tobacco;   and  Georj^ia,    in  cotton. 

Mineral  Products.  The  rocks  of  the 
coastal  plain  area  of  Fh)rida  and  South 
Carolina  contain  a  great  wealth  of  plios- 
phate,  which  is 
valuable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  north -we  stem 
portion  of  lieorjiia 
contains  immense 
quantities  of  iron. 
which  is  mined  to  a 
certain  extent,  and 
manufactured  ;it 
Rome  and  Atlant;i. 
Ga. 

Manufacturing. 
Many  fine  streams 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  furnish 
abundance  of  water  power  f(»r  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  the  \ii>land  area  of  Xorth 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  At  the 
present  time  South  Carolina  ranks  next  to 
^lassarhusetts.  the  leadingstate  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton. 

Cities  and  Trade. 

The  trade  (if  I  he  south- 
ern states  of  the  Al- 
lantic  Cnast  is  largely 
with  the  North  and 
with  tlic  soutncrti 
states  ijf  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin,  either  by 
water  ur  rail.  On 
account  of  poor  har- 
bours foreign  com- 
merce is  small.  Sa- 
va^mah,  Ga.,  and 
Pensiuola,  Fla.,  are 
the  principal  ports. 
Pensacola  trades  ex- 
tensively with  other 
Gulf  ports  and  with 
Cuba.  Savannah  has  a  large  coasting  trade 
with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
and  is  an  important  cotton  port.  Most  of 
the  lumber  from  this  group  of  states  is  shipped 
from  Pensacola. 


L.     SOCTHFRN  STATES  OF   THE 
MISSISSIPPI  BASIX 

The  Sniithcm  States  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  are 
/"iiiMcvsci,  AUihiimit,  Mississippi.  Loiiisiixna,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  und  ( 'klahomn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  (which  occupies  jM^rtions  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Alaba- 
ma) and  the  low 
mountains  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma, 
the  whole  region 
occupied  by  these 
states  is  a  great 
plain. 

Products  of  the  Soil. 
( )wing  to  the  level 
surface,  the  rich  soils, 
and  the  favourable 
climate,  all  the 
coastal  plain  east  of 


picking  folli'ii  in  (/lori^in. 


A  field  of  pinca 


centra!  Texas  is  a  magnificent  farming  area. 

where    great   crops    of    cotton,    sugar,    and 

rice  are  i)roduced  annually.     Sugar-cane  is 

grown  largely   in   the  river  bottoms  of  the 

alluvial  plain  (if  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 

lowlands  of  Texas.     In   the   production  of 

rice,   Texas  leads 

the  other  states,  and 

Louisiana  is  second. 

C()tton    is    grown    in 

all  the  states ;  cotton 

seed      yields    cotton 

seed  oil,  an  important 

by-product  of  cotton. 

Berries   and   early 

vegetables  for   the 

northern  markets  are 

pr(«luced  throughout 

these  states. 

Mineral    Products. 

pplcs  tn  Florida.  .  .        . 

The  only  imix>rtant 
mineral  products  in  the  coastal  plain  area 
are  putroli;uni  in  L-ayteni  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  salt  in  Ivouisiana.  Texas  now  ranks 
second  among  petroleum-producing  states. 


■      •■-..         >  'i  r   ■  >/ 
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The  Cumberland  Plateau.  The  surface 
of  the  Cumberhind  I'lateau  is  a  succession 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  covered  hv  di'nse 
forests  of  hardwoods.  Hence  hiniherini;  is 
an  important  industry  here.  .\  \ast  wcLtUli 
of  coal  underlies  this  re^;ion,  and  miniiiK 
is  beinsj  successfully  carrir  d  on  at  a  ninnl.ir 
of  pl.aces. 

Grazing.  Western  Te.xas  and  ( )klahoma  are 
primarily  t;razinj,'  regions.  Ihmxhm.  Texas, 
is,  howe\er,  the  centre  of  a  >;re:it  cotton - 
producing  rej;ion,  with  lu\uriant  vegetation 
c\erywhere.  lietween  Houston  and  S.m 
.\ntonio  cotton  fields  gradual'^  disap|)ear 
and  a  little  west  of  San  .\ntonio  the  arid 
country  hcL'ins,     Here  only  those  jjants  .are 


Ahtig  the  U'.ilcr  front  at  Xt-ur  Orh 


seen  which  will  grow  with  a  scanty  supplv 
of  moisture.  The  whole  of  this  great  west- 
cm  region  is  so  dry  that  grazing  is  prac- 
tically the  only  occupation  of  the  jjeople; 
and  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  raised 
in  larger  numbers  in  Te.xas  than  in  anv 
other  state. 

Cities  and  Trade.  The  most  important  eiiv 
of  the  Southern  Slates  is  Xi-w  thiciiis,  situaleil 
about  a  hundred  miles  up  tile  .Mississifipi  River, 
and  easily  reached  by  oeean-guing  vessels.  It 
is  a  centre  for  railway  conneetiuns  with  the 
North  and  with  the  East,  and  is  the  chief  cotton- 
exporting  city  in  the  world.  Its  commerce  is 
largely  witli  "England,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  ground  on  which  the  city 
is  built  is  below  Ihe  hig!i-iv.-iter  levc!  ot  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  conlineil  to  its 
channel  by  strong,  high  embankments  called 
levees. 


Ciiin-sl,'!!,  Texas,  on  Galveston  Bay,  has  the 
best  harbour  in  the  state,  and  is  the  leailing 
centre.     Owing  to  its  positi<m,  it  semis  a  large 

'piantity 'if  e)ttf>n  abroad,  especially  to  Gennany 
and  France. 

/-/.     XORTHEKX  iSTATEH  OF  THE 
MISSISSIP/^I   rt.l.S/.V 

Till'  N'l.rtliern  .Stati-s  of  the  MiS3issit)i.i  Basin  are  \l\'st 
lii-Kon.i.  O/iiu, /v.nlu.tj.,  Induimi,  Illinois,  .\lichigciit. 
il  tscotifiit.  .\linnr.wtj,  lami,  .Missouri.  Kansas,  .Vt'- 
.'■r  15*0,  .s.)ii/(i  Dotot.!.  anil  Xorth  Dakota. 

Surface  and  Soils.    The  surface  an.i  climate 
of   the    n.irtliem   states   of   the    .Mississippi 
H.asin  are  generally  favourable  for  agricul- 
ture.   The  fine  glacial  soils  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  jiortions  are  exceptionally  fertile, 
and   grow  exc'.Ilent  crops.      The   highland 
aie.is  are  covered  with  forests,  and  some  of 
them  cont.iin  mineral  wealth  of  great  value. 
Climate  and  Vegetation.      Throughout  the 
northern  states  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  the 
climate  is  warm  in  summer,  and  the  rainfall 
abundant,  except   in   the  extreme   western 
portion.      Hence  vegetation  flourishes,  and 
l.irgc  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley 
are  raised.     In   the  western  [wrtion,  where 
the  rainfall  is  scanty,  agriculture  is  carried 
on   chiefly   by  means  of   irrigation;    cattle 
raising  is  the  usual  occupation. 
_\yhi;at.is  the  most  valuable  cereal,  and  in 
its  production  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  North 
Dakota   lead   the    Union.     Com,  which  re- 
(juires  more   warmth   than   wheat,    and  is, 
therefore,   grown    more   extensively   in   the 
southern  portion  of  this  region  than  in  the 
northern,    is   the    chief    cereal.      Nebraska, 
Iowa,    Kansas,    .Missouri,    Illinois,    Indiana! 
and  Ohio  are  the  great  com  producing  states. 
In  the  production  of  beets  for  sugar,  .Michi- 
gan  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union,  and  the  first 
in  the  r.iising  of  pc,as^and_beans.     It  also  fur- 
nishes more  thaii  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
of  |)ep|x;rmint  jiroduced  in  the  world.     In 
iiorlhem  Ohio  along  Lake  Erie,  as  in  New 
York  along  Lake  Ontario,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions favour  the  growing  of  grapes  and 
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small  fruits.  As  a  result,  the  State  of  Ohii) 
is  third  in  the  Union  in  the  jmMluetiun  ni 
^rajies  anil  apples.  California  lieinj;  first,  and 
New  York  seeond. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products.  Itieatise  of 
the  ahundance  of  cereals  raised,  these  st.ates 
are  of  ijreat  im]>ortance  for  tlii'ir  cattle, 
horses,  ho(;s,  and  sheep.  Iowa  proiliices 
jjreat  (|uantitics  of  liutter,  and  Wiscousin,  of 
cheese;  owinj;  to  their  larpe  crops  of  com, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Xehraska  raise 
an  immense  number  of  hogs. 


A  pafif'  w'^  •'"  -U((irtrso/ii,  ft.-,vii/.-  a  rivt-r  fiUcd  uith  laRi. 


Forest  Products.  The  United  States  fur- 
nishes more  timber  and  lumber  products 
than  any  other  country.  The  most  imjxjr- 
tant  states  in  the  lumbcrin);  industry  are 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  The 
hardwood  is  larRcly  made  into  furniture 
at  Chicago  and  at  Cniii  '  Rapids,  .Mieh. 
In  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  the  making  of 
paper  from  wood  pulp  is  an  important 
industry. 

Mineral  Products.  The  northern  states 
of  the  .Mississippi  Basin  are  extremely  rich 
in  mineral  products,  espi'cially  in  co,al.  natu- 
ral jjas,  ix'troleum,  iron,  copiier,  lea^',  zinc, 
jjold,  salt,  and  building  stones.  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  arc  the  leading  iron-producing 
states.  In  the  production  of  copjKT  the 
Lake  Superior  district  of  Michigan  ranks 
next  to  Montana.  The  copi»r  is  found 
mainly  at  a  great  depth,  some  of  the  mines 


being  a  mile  deep.  Bituminous  coal  is  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  this  group  of 
states,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  being 
the  chief  centres. 

Trade  and  Citiei.  Chicago,  HI.,  on  Lake  Mich- 
i^'an,  is  the  seiond  city  in  size  in  the  Union. 
It  is  the  nearest  large  city  t"  the  corn-growing 
area,  and  is  within  rcarh  of  the  lumber,  coal  and 
iron  regions.  It  is  the  jjreatest  railway  centre 
in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  (irst  city  in  the 
United  States  in  the  slaughtering  "I  cattle  anil 
hogs,  and  in  the  production  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. Clothing,  and  steel  and  iron  goods  are 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  Its  universities, 
scliouls.  libraries,  churches,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries and  parks  malie  it  an  inP'resting  city. 

St.  Iritis,  .\lo.,  <m  the  Mississippi,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  has  excellent  facilities 
for  water  trade.  It  is  important  for  its  pro- 
<lucuon  of  Hour,  meat  products,  iron  and  steel, 
hnisheil  tobacco,  and  malt  liciuors. 

Milh\iHkTi\  Wis.,  has  immense  breweries  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  other  malt  liquors. 
Miiuiciipolis  and  Si.  /'cm/,  Minn.,  on  the 
Mississi]>pi.  are  called  the  "Twin  Cities."  Be- 
cause of  their  position  at  the  head  of  navigation 
and  their  nearness  to  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
lumber  forests,  they  have  grown  rapidly.  Minne- 
iipolisisthe  greatest  Hour-milling  cityin  the  world. 
Dululh.  Minn.,  on  Lake  Superior,  has  enor- 
mous grain  elevators  and  Hour-mills.  Iron  ore 
and  lumber  are  shipped  from  this  port  in  im- 
mense quantities. 

Ih-troit,  .Mich.,  on  the  river  connecting  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  is  an  enterprising  rail- 
way centre  and  lake  port.  It  is  imimrtant 
for  its  manufacture  of  cars  and  for  its  shipping 
of  grain,  pork,  and  ores. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  lca<ling 
shipping  Jjoint  in  the  n-ite,  and  is  engaged  in 
iron  anil  steel  manufai  uring,  oil  refining,  and 
ship-building. 

Ciminiuili,  the  largest  city  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
is  an  active  manufacturing  centre,  for  machinery, 
pottery,  and  clothing. 

huiianapolis,  Ind..  is  a  thriving  manufactur- 
■,,.g  centre  in  the  com  belt. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,,  cm  the  Missouri  River,  being 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region  abounding 
in  coal,  lead,  and  iron,  does  a  large  business  in 
live  stock  and  grain,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements  and  railway  iron. 

Umisville,  Ky.,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Ohio  River,  is  commercially  one  of  the  chief 
gateways  of  the  south-west.  It  is  the  largest 
leaf-tobacco  market  in  the  worid,  and  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  iron,  furniture,  and  agn- 
cultural  implements. 
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LII.      THE  PIATEAr  STATUS 

The  Plalnu  Si«i<..  „„•  ,l/»,/,i,,,  »>„,,,,  (-../unui,, 
^."'  .Ifcura,  ArituHii.  Xtnid,,,  T/o*,  and  /rf,i*„. 

Surface  ud  Clinute.  Tlusc  states  con- 
sist almost  cntirily  of  i)lati'aus  and  moun- 
tains, except  in  the  (Ireat  Hasinnf  Ttah  and 
Nevada,  where  the  slojiesare  tisjially  ,i;(nlle. 


distril lilted,  is  little  mined  e.xeept  in  Ciihirado, 
wheri'  it  is  Largely  used  in  making  coke. 

Ih-iiver.  roll).,  is  the  great  railway  centre 
'>f  thise  stiites. 

Sull  A,;,.,'  (  //v,  I'tah,  within  a  rich  irriRated 
district,  is  the  home  (if  the  ,M()rmon  Church. 

hiUvill,:  Colo.,  /;«//,.,  .Mont..  ,md  /hotoi, 
.\riz  ,  are  im])<irtant  mining  centres. 


/.///. 
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THE  STATES  OF 
I'ACIFIC  COAST 


THE 


i-p: 


Tlie  ChraJo  Canyon  Irom  Mm:     Xolc  l/ic  gn-.it  /..„(,,  uliich 
have  resisti-,!  lite  action  oj  tki-  air  tmd  tfii-  l.'<l^■^. 

Most  of  the  surface  is  a  mile  above  sea-level. 
Except  in  the  hiRhcst  mountains,  the  cli- 
mate of  this  vast  district  is  very  drv.  The 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  the  Vellowstom- 
Park  and  the  Colorado  Canyon,  and  the  clear, 
dry  ;iir,  and  medicinal  hot  springs  of  these 
mountain  regions  have  made  these  states 
famous  as  pleasure  and  health  re-sorts. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  succeeds  only 
where  irrigation  is  practised,  under  ivrig.a- 
tion  the  fertile  soil  yields  rich  returns. 

Grazing.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised.  Montana  and  Wyomini,' 
lead  in  the  production  of  wool. 

Mining.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  \alu- 
ablc  minerals.  Practically  all  the  siKcr  of 
the  United  States  comes  from  the  I'lateau 
States.  Colorado  ranks  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  and  Jlontana  .and 
Arizona  in  copper.      Coal,  though   widely 


-  t'lKist  art-  W'ltiliiMfi- 

ll^'Vu.  and  f  ilijoriii.i- 

'I'he  .States  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
everywhere  mountainous,  except  in 
the  lar^e  river  valleys  and  on  the  small 
lowlands  that  border  the  Pacific  in  the 
.southern  part  of  I'alifoniia.  The 
miiuntains  are  rising  so  rapidly  that 
in  i»irtions  of  this  region  earthquakes 
are  fre(|uent. 

•Mining,  lumbejing,  and  agricul- 
ture .ire  the  leading  occuiiations  of 
the  iK'ople. 

Mining.  .Mining  is  at  present  prac- 
tically confined  to  Caiifoniia,  which 
Iiniduces  large  quantities  of  grjld  and  quick- 
siber.  In  the  production  of  (,uicksilver 
California  le.-ids  the  world,  and  in  petroleum 
is  the  hrst  state  in  the  Union. 


Copper  mines  near  Butte,  Montana. 

Lumbering.  The  Big  Trees,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  arc  found  only  in  u  few  scattered 
groves  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Some  are 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 


IM 


THK  STATUS  dl'  TIIK    I'.UIIU'  ((lAST 


anil  oviT  thn-c  hiimlrcrl  fwt  liitjh.  Ill  snmc 
plact'S  they  :ire  Uinj!  |insirwcl,  but  in 
iitlu'rs  nithlrssly  (k'Slniycil  i<>r  tlii'ir  liimluT. 
Thi.' lirauty  of  tlii'(':ililiinii;i  iiiIwckkI  tits  it 
l'>r  iiiUTinr    (liiciralii'ii.      In   llif   two    n"i- 


^"^iPT?- 


An  oranci'  throve  in  Snulhrit  CitUji^miA. 
tht-rn  stiitfs.  ^iant  ct'ti;irs  and  Rrcat  lir  Irois, 
many  of  which  >:n>\v  Id  a  hiij^ht  <»t'  nvcr  two 
hundred  ft-rt.  furnish  valual)lf  tiiiiltir. 

Agriculture.  CtTtain  forms  of  a^-nculluri' 
are  imimrtant  in  Washin^lon,  Ore^'on,  and 
California.  The  dry  valleys  r)f  these  states 
and  the  eastern  plateaus  of  Washinj^ton 
fa\our  wheat,  barley,  and  sujiar-heets. 
Tour  fifths  of  the  hitps  ^'rown  in  the  United 
States  are  prmiuced  here.  The  most  iinpir- 
tantcrop,  however,  is  fruit.  Owinj;  to  the  sub- 
tropical climate  of  southern  California  and 
to  the  abundant  sunshine  and  even  temjK-ra- 
ture,  all  varieties  of  teniiK-rate  and  sub-trMj.- 
ical  fruits,  such  as  oran^'es,  ^'raiK-s,  jK-aches, 
plums,  and  prunes,  are  jn-odnced  in  lar^'e 
quantities.  The  success  of  the  fruit  culture 
depends  upm  the  employment  of  irri)iation, 
for  which  the  near-by  mountain  streams 
furnish  an  abundance  of  water. 

Fishing.  Since  the  rivers  of  the  north- 
western coast  prf>\ide  favourite  spawninji 
grounds  for  salmon,  the  catching;  and  the 
curing  of  this  fish  are  imjxjrtant  industries 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Cities  and  Trade.  Owing  to  the  regular 
form  of  the  coast,  harbours  are  few  and  far 


apart.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  two 
gnat  inlets.  San  I'rancisco  Hay  and  I'uget 
Sound,  and  the  harbour  of  San  I'edro, 

>.()!  Fram  isco.  Cul,,  has  one  ct'  tliL'  most 
la\iiurahlL'  .siiuutions  im  tlie  I'aritie  Cnast.  Its 
(■■inmrne  lias  f^r-'wri  rai'i'lly  since  tlie  United 
St, lies  lanic  iiitti  jiosscssion  nf  Hawaii  und  the 
r!uh|i|nnes.  Aipissthu  Uuv  "f  Sun  Fruncisco 
IS /iirAc/cv,  tlif  M.it  i>f  the  University  uf  Cali- 
l"riiia. 

1.,'s  .l»c.7.'V,  Gill.,  is  the  centre  of  the  fruit 
i;n)wiiig  area. 

r.'iihiuJ,  (in  the  Culumbiu  River,  is  the  chief 
port  ui  Ore^'on. 

/.iM>»iM  and  Si\tltlc,  on  I'uget  Soimd,  are  Iht- 
leadiiij,'  lumlicr  eenlres  of  tliu  wi-st. 

IJV.      THE   DEI'HSDIiXCUiS    OE 

THE  rxri'ED  STATES 
The  Cnited  States  yiossesses  several  de- 
jx-ndencies  in  clilferent  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  few  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
territories  of  ALisha,  //iii.'iii/,  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  i'hilippiitc  IsLiitUs,  arc  of  great  value 
because  of  tlieir  ])roducts,  but  the  small 
islaiuls  are  of  little  value  except  as  cable  and 
coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

ALASKA 

.\laska,  whieli  was  btmnht  from  Russia  in 
iS()7,  is  mostly  mountainous.  The  Rocky 
Mountain    Hij^hUind  ^-rows  narrower   here,  but 


■  ('/  thi-  hitrl>our. 


Fruttcisci). 


cmtains  high  peaks,  such  as  ^f:yunt  McKinley, 
and  Mount  St.  Elias.  Among  the  rivers  is 
the  Yukon,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  an  important  highway  for  summer 


TiiK  r)i;i'ic\ui;\(  iHs  of  tiii;  lmti;!)  statics 


troilo.     The  (ircvalcnre  of  i 
("unis   f.,r  tlif   nini,t  ai„| 
-Innate  nlcin^;  itHiiList.  anil  f.j 


ItU 


•se.-rlv 
inii'uli 


winrls  ac- 

It     I'.IU.ilil,. 


;, , "K  '"•' 'MSI.  anil  mr  a  rainlall  i;n  ai.  r 

'J'"'  '""^  I"  "ny  utluT  part  iit  .\,,,il,  An.in.a. 


htrce  forests  Rrow  on  tlw  sinp.s  m  th.  ,„,,„„. 
tarns  up  tu  a  liaK'ht  of  j.^oo  <.r  j.ooo  l.rt 
in  the  mtonor,  m  wmtir  the' iwnpir.iture  is 

ow,  the  rami.-,!!  sl.Kht,  and  the  Kn.unJ  ,n-,v  lie 
frozen  to  a  depth  >,f  over  one  hundred  fe.t  '  In 
summer  the  temperature  is  relatively  hirh  the 
surfaee  so,l  melts,  and  the  ground  „  eovered 
with  vegetation. 

Products.  .Mmeral  wealth  is  the  Kre.-.test 
natural  re.source  of  the  courtry.  Gold  has  luvn 
found  m  great  quantities  m  theheaeh  ami  river 
gravels.  Coal  is  also  widelv  disiribut.d.  hut 
Its  maivessibility  confines  mining  to  the  coast 


HAWAII 


Loading  sugar-cane  in  a  Hawaiian  flaulatian. 
The  second  industry  in  import.ince  is  that  of 
salmon  canning.  The  third  product  is  sealskins. 
1  he  fur-bearing  seals  are  found  in  large  numbers 
on  the  Pnbilof  Islands. 


About  one  third  of  the  way  acm„  the  Pacific 
Oi.an.  and  iviihin  the  Hot  Hvk.  „  a  group  of 
[Hounta.:,.,;,,   and    exlrenulv    volcanic   isljnd 
l.""«n  as  , he //,,,,,„„„„ /./„„J..     Hawaii  ,s  the 

u  th   l..rK,M   produ.r  ol  cane-sugar  in   the 
V.  Mriii       Km-    and    i,^j, 

'■n\:r  iiuantitiL'S. 


las  are 


raised   in 


THE    PHItlPPlNES 

The  I'h.l.pi.ines.  which  have  been  posses- 
M-ns  ol  the  L„,ted  States  since  .»yS,  are  the 
.....St  numemus  grnip  of  islan.Is  south-east  of 
Amj  The  largest  island  is  Luz.m.  The  p.,i,u 
..l...n  IS  n..w  m..ri  than  seven  millions,  of  which 

urf  ;.'e'7f'",'i'  '"i'.'.T'  ':'  ""-■  '^'^■"•■"  '<■"■'•■■  The 
surl.ue  ..f  the  Philippines  is  generally  moun- 
tainous .in.l  v.,|canu  .  and  the  cUmate  islropical. 


/...,l,;oig  .lf„,„7.,  hfnif  Kpc  /J  oirrv  /..  Ilir  Mf,,. 

The  chief  [ir.i.lucts  are  hemp,  sugar  olTee 
c..c,.a-nuls.  toUicc,  an.l  indig  ,.  Rice  is  raised 
ixtensively,  but  only  tor  home  consumption. 
I  he   f.irests  are  rich  in  cabinet  and  dve-woods 

I  he  islands  are  rich  in  miner.ils,  'including 
g.l.l.  c.)al,  copper.  Sliver,  and  lea  ' 

PORTO    RICO 

l'..rt.j  Rico,  Mue  of  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Uest  Indies,  (-..lu.ains  a  population  of  nearly  a 
imll.on.  Owing  t..  the  warmth  and  i  ...isture 
the  slopes  of  the  island  are  covered  with  forests' 
which  contain  valuable  supplies  of  cabinet  woods' 
as  do  the  f..rests  of  the  other  Caribbean  regions' 
bugar,  t..bacco,  c.llee,  an.l  tr.ipical  fruits  are 
tile  leading  agncultural  pniducts. 


m 
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LV.    MEXICO 


Silt  and  Population.  Mexico,  the  l.irKist 
of  tilt.'  cduntrii's  (.1  snutlK-m  N'Ttli  Anu'rica. 
h.is  about  one  lifth  the  ari.i  and  aliout 
double  the  piimluiion  of  Canada.  The  Az- 
tecs, the  dr)nnnant  Indian  race,  had  attain- 
ed a  consitierable  degree  of  civilization  l)e- 
fore  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortc/,  in 
1521.  The  country  remained  a  Spanish 
colony  until  1S24.  It  is  now  a  republic 
similar  to  the  United  Stales.  All  races  en- 
joy the  siinie  political  privileges. 

Surface.  .Mexico  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
southern  ex-  _ 

tension  of  the 
Kocky  -Moun- 
tain llijihland, 
which  includes 
a  broad  arid 
plateau  in  the 
north.  lIiKh 
mountains  sur- 
round the  cen- 
tral plateaus, 
and  rise  from 
tj.ooo  to  8,000 
f  e  i- 1  a  b  o  V  e 
them.  Many  of 
the  hit,'hest  of 
these  arc  ucar- 
Iv  extinct  vol- 
canoes, which 
tower  above  the  snow-line 
^reat  beauty. 

The  only  considerable  lowland  is  the  nar- 
row eastern  plain  burdcrinj;  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  including  Yucatan.  This  plain 
is  nowhere  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
.lUitude. 

Drainage.  The  only  important  river  of 
Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates 


A  lou-tt  in  tlic  Itm'liiii'i  of  Viicatan.  Mfiico. 
peaks     of 


it  from  the  United  St.ites.  DurinK  the  dry 
season  there  is  usually  little  water  in  its 
lower  courses. 

Climate  and  Rainfall.  Mexico  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  1  lot  licit,  anil  is  in  the  line  of  the 
trade-winils.  The  climate,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely varied,  owinn  to  the  influence  of  the 
highlands,  which  run  nearly  at  right  anga-» 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  winds.  The 
hottest  i«irtion,  known  as  the  Hot  L.ands. 
extends  from  sia-level  up  to  about  ,1,000  feet, 
and  is  occupied  by  tropical  vegetation, 
lictween  J, 000 
and  7,000  feet, 
thcclimateand 
vegetation  are 
temperate,  .and 
this  region  is 
therefore 
known  as  thi 
T  e  ni  p  e  rat  e 
Lands.  From 
7,000  to  10,000 
or  1 1 ,000  feet 
the  climate  is 
cool;  the  higher 
peaks  are 
clothed  in  per- 
petual snow. 
In  the  height 
of     the    rainv 


season,  which  begins  in  May  and  lasts  uti 
October,  heavy  -ains  fall  .-ilmost  daily  in  thi 
lower  altitudes,  and  the  vegetation  become> 
luxuriant.  In  the  dry  sea.son  there  is  prac 
tically  no  rainfall,  and  vegetation  dries  up 
or  ceases  growing. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  Owing  t"  the  warm 
moist  climate  and  the  great  abundance  ol 
sunshine  in  the  Hot  and  Temperate  Lands, 


im 
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the  products  of  Mexico  ;ire  mostl.\-  :ij;ri. 
cultural.  In  the  Hot  Lands  cotton,  cull\c, 
cacao,  vaiiilla.  and  tropical  fruits  arc  raisi-J 
in  abundance ;  and  on  the  plains  of  Yucatan 
the  valuable  fibre  Iwniiequhi,  used  for  making 
rope  and  sacking,  is  the  chief  crop.  .Ma- 
hogany, logwood,  anil  other  \alualile  tro])ical 
wtxsds  are  found  in  the  forests  covering  the 
lower  slopes.  In  parts  of  this  ana  the 
vegetation  is  so  dense  that  travel  is  Hell-nij;h 
impossible. 

In  the  Temperate  Lands,  maize  or  Indian 
com,  beans,  tobacco,  and  wheat  are  tlie 
principal  crops.  Cochineal  insects  are  fed 
on  a  certain  form  of  cactus  and  are  valuable 
as  a  red  dye.  In  the  plateau  area  are  found 
the  ag.ives,  which  furnish  valuable  fibres. 
and  their  juices,  when  fermented,  form  the 
national  alcoholic  drinks. 

Com,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  common  in 
the  Temperate  Belt  alnjund  in  the  cool  zone 


ami  in  the  interir.r  plateau.  Th.  .  hnj, 
cere4l_is_niaize.  ami  in  its  productiov  'I,  \;u. 
is  outranked  only  by  the  L'niteJ  .v  i'l',, 
Au.stria-IIungary,  and  Argentine  Kep  i  I;i-. 
In  the  temivr.ite  .anil  cool  regions,  evergi  eu 
tr.es  cover  the  moiuUain  slo|ies  to  a  height 
of  13.000  feet,  and  dense  forests  are  found  as 
high  as  11,000  feet.  In  the  drier  northern 
regions  of  the  plateau,  agriculture  is  possible 
only  by  means  of  irrigation.  Hence,  grazing 
is  tlie  chief  industry.  Sheep  are  raised  in 
large  numbers  for  their  wtxil,  which  is  of  a 
very  fine  ly  'iitv. 

Miaeral  Products.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  mountain  areas  of  .Mexico  is  enormous. 
It  products  almut  one  third  of  the  silver 
of  the  woiid,  and  has  vast  areas  as  yet 
untouched.  It  is  the  second  nation  in  the 
production  of  copper,  .and  is  rich  in  iron, 
co.al,  quicksilver,  and  other  mineral  products. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  the  volcanic  areas:  and 
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jasper,  Mexican  onyx,  and  othor  gems  and 
precious  stuiies  arc  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Trade  and  Cities.  Nearly  seventy  per  cent. 
of  the  exports  ot"  Mexico  are  precious  inetals, 
agritultural  products  beins,  in  tliu  main,  useil 
at  hume.  Cabinet  woods,  hennequin,  vanilla, 
coflfee,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  fruits  are  exported. 
The  inii)orts  arc  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
iron  and  stvcl  ),''>'ids,  cotton  textiles,  furniture, 
and  other  wood  pntducts.  The  greater  jiarl  "i 
the  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  and  is 
centred  on  the  eastern  coast,  because  the  har- 
bours there  have  gn.id  connection  with  the  in- 
terior bynieansof  railways. 

Tlie  must  important  city  is  Mexico,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  It  is  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  7,000  feet,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  cities  of 
America.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  buildings 
erected  by  the  early 
Spaniards.  A  m  o  11  g 
these  is  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Mexico,  one  of 
the  most  notid  build- 
ings of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  The  city 
of  Mexico  is  connected 
with  the  United  States 
by  two  trunk-lines  of 
railway.  A  railway 
across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepcc,  opened 
in  iqo7,  atlords  ctm- 
ncction  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  most  important 
Tunipiio  and  Vera  Cm:. 
port,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  h.irbour  has 
been  deepened,  so  that  oieun-going  vessels  can 
reach  its  wliarves. 


Lll.     CI-:\ri<AL   AMI'IKHW 

Countries; People.  CentralAmcrica consists 
of  the  following  small  countries:  (iitatcmaLi. 
British  Uoudnriis,  llondiiras,  Sait  Siilwulor. 
Xicaraiiiui,  I'o.sta  Rica,  and  J'anawa.  All 
these  countries  are  indciK-ndent  reimlilics 
exce]it  lintisli  Honduras,  which  is  a  I'nnvn 
Colony  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom, 

The  peoi)le  are  similar  to  those  of  Mex- 
ico, out  with  a  greater  variety  of  Europeans. 
for   there  arc  many  British,  German,  and 


A  coffee  plantation  in  Guatemala. 


■ommercial    towns   are 
Vera  Cruz  is  the  chief 


French  settlers  in  addition  to  Spanish.  At 
one  time  the  whole  country  was  under 
Spain. 

Panama.  It  is  now  the  most  important 
country  in  Central  America  because  of  its 
position.  The  Istlimus  of  Panama  has  long 
been  a  barrier  to  trade,  because  all  goods  in 
transit  between  Atlantic  and  Pacihc  jwrts 
had  to  be  transfvrr  'd  by  rail  between  I\in- 
ania  and  Colon,  two  pori,s  on  op]>)site  sides 
of  the  Isthmus,  or  be  carried  around  by  the 
Ca|X-'  Horn  route.  A  ship-canal,  across  the 
isthmus  begun  many  years  ago  by  the  French, 
is  under  constniction  by  the  United  States. 
Panania  will  then  be  situated  on  one  of  the 
world's  great  highways  of  trade,  as  Port  Said 
and  Suez  have  been 
since  the  completion 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Surface  and  Cli- 
mate. The  whole  of 
Central  America, 
with  the  exception 
o  .;  1-w,  nan'ow]ilain 
on  Uic  eastern  coast, 
is  extremely  moun- 
tainous. Earth- 
quakes are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 
The  climate  of  Central  America  depends 
chietly  upon  the  influence  of  the  trade- 
winds.  The  eastern  coast  has  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  is  occupied  by  dense  forests,  inhal>- 
ited  only  by  Indians.  The  Pacific  slo]>e 
has  a  dry  period  from  Xovember  to  May. 
liecause  of  its  elevatifin.  Central  America, 
like  Mexico,  may  be  divided  into  the  Ihit 
bands,  the  Tem])erate  Lands,  and  the  Cool 
l^ands.  The  best  climate  is  found  in  the 
mountains  at  an  elewitifmof  over  6,000  feit. 
Products.  Owing  to  the  warm,  moist 
climate,  and  deep,  rich  soil,  vegetation 
thri\es  e^■erywhere  in  Central  America,  and 
agricultural  products  are  the  princijial 
wealth  of  the  country.  On  the  Hot  I/tnds 
1»eio\\     3,000     ieet,     characteristic    tropical 


THE    WKST   IXDllis 


plants  like  caca...  itiilia-ruhhcr  trees  an.  I 
the  cca-nut  palm  al.„m.,I.  The  TumiK,-- 
ate  Lands,  lyinj;  Lctwivn  .,,000  an,l  (,,000 
fcc-t,  arc.  larRcly  dc.^„t«l  t<,  conVo,  csrHciallx- 
m  halvailcr.  (hiatumala,  and  fusta  Kic , 
In  the  Cool  U,„,ls  ,x,tat,x.s,  grain,  maize,' 
and  heans  are  n.ised.  as  i„  the  similar  ar,.,-> 
of  Mexie... 

far  ll,e  larKest  city  ..1  Central  Ameri,. .  is  ll/- 
centre  „1  ,|,e  eollee  ,ra,le;  /wj  «„  ■,  ': 
only  port  of  any  „,.|,„r,anee,  exports  „„',;,  ,f 
the  en  .p.  Cuateniahi  dn.-s  ,„,,st  „i  j,,  ,.-,  i, 
w.th  the  Uni.e.l  States  „n,l  /lern  ,  v  'nt 
ch.et  port  on  the  Caril,l,ean  Se,,  is  iC    u.    ,ut 

Hen«"HnTn'  ""■""''V  "■"'"  ""■  i-eVi," 
Hen>e,  Blueliel.ls  is  n.,t  so  important  in  tr,„le  -.s 
Cnnio  on  tlK-  «est  .oast,  Ivi.i,,,  has  a    v,  1 

tlons         The    tra.ie    of     lir,„sl,      Il„„Juras     is 

mostlywiti,  theUniteil 

Kingdom.      Tlie   ]irin- 

cipal  ex]iort  is  timljer. 

brought     <lown     from 

the    interior    be     the 

rivers.      Danana's    and 

coeoa-nuts  are  sent  to 

the  United  States. 

Ll'ir.  THE  WEST 
IXDIIiS 
Ownership.      Tlie 

Indies    inelude   the 

Kreat  series  of   islands 

iying     eliielly    in    ilji- 

(iulfof  Jlexieoand  the 

Caribbean    Sea.      Tiie 

lai-Ker  to  the  west  are  know,,  as  tlie  (,V,  „/,t    1„. 

'  /« ;  and  Ihcsmall,  r.  to  the  ,ast,  as  the  /.,  .v>.-,  1  „. 
/-//.■J.*  .A,,//,,,/,  and.S,,,,/,  /)„„„„^„ar,.in,k.p,.n. 
det  t  eountnes.  The  B„h„nu,s.  /,„„„/,  „.  TrmLd 
and  a  nund)erof  small  islands',  su.h  as  H.u!..,J.„' 

/.A..^,.,  an,    .SV.  r/,,,..,,,,  are  HntisI,  po.ssess  on.s.' 
'  ••'!,<  /w,,.  belongs  to  the  Unil,.d  Sl.ites      Tile 
retnannnK  islands  are  possessions  of  Kranee.  the 
■Netlierlands,  and  Denmarl. 
Size  and  Surface.     The  islands  of  the  West 

"dies  vary  in  size-  from  Cuba,  al.oui  twiee 
•he  area  01  Nova  Seotia,  to  ,mv  .oral  islan.ls 
nsing  only  a  few  feet  above  the  .se,,.  With  the 
•wptton  of  the  Hahanus,  wliuh  in.lude  about 
^.MO  l<,w  e.iral  reefs,  nearlv  all  the  islan.ls 
•re  mountainous.     .\Iaiiv  of  |Ih.„,  are  vokanie 

■It  until  the  eruption  of  .M„nt  I'eU-e  in 
I'joi  It  Was  supposed  that  the  voKanois 
'Vers  liorrtiant. 

Climate;   Soil.     The    elimate   of    i|i>.    West 
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n  lies  IS  tropical  and  hence  the  range  of  tern- 

v',"7.  e  r"""Vi'"''  '"""«"  '"■  "^■^'"'"-  »""■ 
11,    ,„l    f.'i     '■■    T'"' ™".'' '^'■■as""  eomes  toward 

inf^i'  n;;"™;""T'  ='"''  '^'•"^  ^  ^  i'^"- ''^iiv 

a'  d       ■,!,       '"*-'  "'  '"-'  l:r"-^'ili"K  ">'.ist  climate 

;' ,;  ti^e  1  :£:s!'s^"^^'!,-%:ri„^i;;l::r 
in;"^rt!-;a!;s:'--'''™"'"«--'" 

People.     The  progressive  people  of  the  West 

:'m    Tth'"^';^'    ;^«l'--h    deseent'^K 

"a<l>t    m    the    Lnglish    eolonics,    S,  ,ni,h    is 

generallj-  spoken  throughout  the  islaiids      The 

negroi'S  outnumber  the  whites  except  in   Cuba 

ia";  ur  tw".!;'  "i"'","^-'  ^"''  '-"-■> -os"  of "!,: 

laijour  lur  the  [>lantatiims. 

CUBA 
Surface  and  Coast-Line.     The  island  of  Cu6a 
in  lud.s  about  hall  the  area  of  the  West  Indies 
I  his  Spanish  possession  became,  in  i„o.,.  an  i,  ,£ 
pendeli,  republi...    It  isehiefly  oeeupiid  by  rngg^d 
"fountains,  partieular- 
lyin  the  east  and  west, 
and  a  low  Iving  plain 
in   the  interior.      The 
mountains,  generally 
not    more   than    3,000 
feet  in   height,    are 
'Token    by    many 
dr.iwnedvallevs,  form- 
ing    landlocked     har- 
bours. 

Productions.  The 
s"il  of  Cuba  is  the 
best  in  the  World  for 
the  raising  of  sugar- 
cane, which  is.  there- 
f;>re,  the  most  valuable 
Tohaeeo  is  rai.sed  ex- 
itern  mountains, 


'itptioit. 


product  of  the  i.sland.  ...,,. 
tensivelv  on  the.slories  of  the  w 
i.otl.  o,,a  «i  1  '  ,  '.  ^"'- ""^•^"' oiouiiiains, 
I"'  1  soil  and  climate  being  suited  to  the  growth 
■•1  the  best  ,|ualiiy  of  tol,,ieco.  ColIee  b.-maiTis 
"ranges,  and  Indian  com  are  the  o  I  "n  le^ 
ccr  liy  crops  Iron  and  co,,pc-r  are  fou tid 
lie  Cuba  '■•'•  '"''"'""y  '''^""t  Santiago 

Trade;  Cities.  The  chief  imports  .ire  flour 
an  .naiuila.tured  goods  from  the  United 
pt.il.s.  n.a.  Iron,  l-.urope  and  from  the  neigh- 
•"anng  West  Indian  Islands;  and  suit  IHh 
Ironi  Canada  and  .Vewfoundland.  The  lareer 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  the  Unite  S,a,'^s 
IL,v.m„.  which  has  a  good  harbour,  is  the 
|he  exporting  and  manufacturing  centre.  I, 
is  heretli.-it  large  c|uant,ties  of  cigars  are  made 
ransportation    has   been    mu.hNnprov"   bv 

'  art  of''?ie"kS,';n"r    ''"''•'■■' '"  ""^  "■'-""'«™ 
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HAITI  AHD  SAHTO  DOMINGO 

Trade;  Citie«.  Haiti  :iml  Sant"  DnmiiiKi 
are  ne^'ro  republics  on  thu  same  island.  Cotli-e 
is  the  ihief  product  of  Haiti,  although  cacao' 
and  logwood  are  also  exported.  I'.'rl  au  I'rimc 
has  practically  all  the  trade,  winch  is  mostly 
wth  France.  The  trade 
tif  Santo  Uomin^io  is 
chiefly  with  the  United 
States,  and  includes 
sujjar,  tobacco,  and 
cacao,  i'i(tT/('/Vii/iland 
^iintii  Vontin^o,  the 
cai>ital,  are  the  lead- 
inK  liorts. 

JAMAICA 
Products  and  Trade. 

The  most  important 
products  of  Jamaica 
arc  tro]>ical  fruits, 
suijar,  rum,  andcollec. 
The  trade  is  centred 
at  /'."/  .In /DM  ID. 
Lines  of  fruit  steam- 
ers, employed  chiefly 
connect  this  port  and  Khigslim,  the  capital, 
with   Boston,   Halif'a.\,   and  New  Vi'rk. 

PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain  in  1898.  It  is  about  half  as  larj;e  a(;ain 
as  Prince  Edward  Island.  Its  chief  exyiorts  are 
su;;ar,  coilee,  and  tobacctj. 


LESSER  ANTUtES 
Products;  Trade.  The  people  of  the  Lesser 
.\ntilles  depend  largely  upon  the  production  of 
sugar  tor  their  living,  and  import  most  of 
their  food.  Cacao,  spices,  lime-juice,  and 
fruits  are  also  produced  for  export.  The  island 
of  Trinidad  is  noted  lor 
its  asphalt,  which 
is  obtained  from  a 
wonderful  pitch  lake 
alxiut  100  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

BAHAMAS 
Climate ;  Trade.  The 
Bahama  Islands,  which 
have  a  mild  climate, 
are  best  known  as  a 
winter  health  res,)rt. 
The  trade  is  princi 
pally  with  the  United 
States,  and  includes 
oranges.  pineapples, 
and  other  tropical 
fruits,  also  sponges. 

BERMUDAS 
Position;  Trade.  The  Hennudas.  a  group 
of  small  islands  »i  coral  formation,  about  six 
hundred  miles  east  of  North  Cari.Hna.  belong  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thev  do  not  form  a  |)art 
of  the  West  Inches.  The  trade  of  the  Ber- 
mudas is  mostly  with  the  United  States,  and 
includes  early  onions,  ]K)tatoes.  Easter  lilies  in 
the  spring,  and  lily  bulbs  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.     Hamilton,  the  chief  port,  is  the  capital. 


(,t    market.     A    characteristic 
Jamaica. 


A  street  in  KinRitoH    Jamaica  after  the  earthquake 


'A-fMmfim- 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


liritish    Empire   witliuut     depression   between 
••IS 
)f 


LVm.    THE   CnXTIXF.XT     is-      1 

WIIUI.U 
Size  and  Position.     South  Ameriea  is  tin 

lourth  in  size  of  .-ill  tiie  continents.     It  i^ 

nearly   tuice   as   larjje   as   luirorx-,    a   littl 

smaller   than   the    " 

India,    and     cont 

about    one  se\entli 

the  land  of  the  world 
The   larger  part 

South  America  lies  in 

the     Hot     licit,     and 

hence    has   a   trojii 

climate.    The  e.xtrein. 

southern  tip  of  South 

.\merica  extends  into 
tile  Cold  Cap,  ,;;id  is 
the  only  land  of  anv 
I'f  thecontine  ■  in  the 
Southern  IKn..  .pliere 
which  has  a  colrl 
climate. 

Coast-Line.  The 
foast-line  of  South 
■  \merica     is     rc(;ul:i 

'«'ept   in    the    south  ■^•""i  ■-i»u,u.,  „  Uu 

andsouth-west.whcre  it  isbnnlerc.l  bv  island^ 
l^id  indente.1  by  many  fiords.  There  are  fexv 
I'^.vs  or  estuaries  fonninK  harbours;  the 
I'lincipal  ones  arc  .at  /;.,/,/„,  A"/,,  ,/..  r,,,,,./^,. 
'"fjyM/iia.  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'lata. 

Surface.  A  large  [mrtion  of  South  .\mer- 
'■■•'  's  a  great  lowl.-.nd,  c.Mcndint;  from  the 
'  ..nbbean  Se.a  to  Southern  .Xrg.ntuia.  a\vr- 
-'ing  not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in 
.titmle.  .and  drainol  by  the  .l„,„.v;;.  the 
"':oa.,    and   the     /'A,/,,.    «i,h  i|„.ir  tnbu- 

ncs.     There  are  three  hi,!,'lilan. Is       <  i  •  ilir 

"tllhl   llij^hhuuls.     (..I  th,'  /;;■,,:, /,;,,■,.   ///,,/, 

•""is.    in    the    east;    and     i;!    the    .!,;./,,■ 


Mountains,  which  extend  the  full  Icnjnh  of 
the  western  coast.  In  South  America,  as  in 
.N'-rth  America,  the  two  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent have  been  raised  by  the  growth  of 
■untains,  anil  the  sea  at  one  time  filled  the 
But  rain  and  rivers 
ha\-e  washed  down 
waste  from  the  moun- 
tains and  filleil  tile 
depression  and  built 
the  broad  plains  now 
there. 


77i. 


O-  //;,-  .i„(i   l.nij  ^^^I^^  H.,tr  iv 
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The  Andes.     The 

And. 'an  Hiirhlan,!  of 
Stralli  America  is  much 
narrnwcrtlian  the  ureal 
Hii^'hland  of  .V,,rth 
Amcriia.anil  isunljr.  jken 
by  water  jraps.  Tli.re 
IS  "Illy  one  tran.sronli- 
nent.il  r.iihvay  line  f)c- 
twei-n  the  (■"untrirs  of 
the  eastern  aii.l  Western 
casts,  and  tile  p:,sses 
winch  ,a,i  |,t.  rea.lilv 
us<-il  Ml  travel  or  trade 
are  few 

In     northern     Snath 
America    the    .\n.lcs 
,  '^h'lnifaiiis  consist  111 'in 

u  ?li'J'Mi"'  T"'''U''"■■'"■^''■'"■|""''■''•»■'^■"■a.ie"• 
tltMaf;.lal..naKlvcr.  S„nthoftliee.|uatorthe 

1  "  e'c":st"'hv",T'"  """"•'"■  ''"''  -^^'l-rdeJed 
Sn  .,  ,1  ■  "".«'■'■■/'.'  Phiteauof  Bolivia. 
NmiL   ..      he  peaks  in   this  rc^-ion  are  volcanic  ■ 

The  linlivian  Plateau  contains  a  lar™  area 

/';"  :™;f  an '^'is*"r''V"'^^  ""^  «^^  i^:' 

•  u,,y,.  at  an  allilu.le  of   12.500  feet      This 

HiKli  l.e,,U  e.ltend  suuth  int.,  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Kepul.li...  wher..  .1. ,.„o,,„„.  (Chie  - 
pt  "i.Juij  ain  01  ,li„  \VV.s„.rn  H emispl,  .„  '■'s 
l-un.l.  I  he  s„utlu.n,  An.les  have  h,.en  ela.  n'te,? 
-Hi  partially  dr..w„..,l;  ,„  ,  „  „,,  ^^tu^ 
...ast  alrea,lym,-nt,.,n,,l  lias  lH'en-f.,rm,..l  I„ 
....  IX. ..mi  .,,,111,,  tin.  m.juntains  sloiie  oil  into 
111.- plateau  ul.('a/aj;..„„j.  '     ""  into 


,  S ,  .^K\.  A  .         I      l^v^  B^H  ,"^<il     i 
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CLIMATE  AXU  \-K(;i;tat1(,\ 


The  Brazilian  Highland..  Th.  Hraziliar, 
MiKhlands  oiiui>y  a  lart;e  portion  u(  south-cast- 
em  Brazil.  The  mountains  rise  to  their  unatest 
altitudes  close  to  the  coast,  where  some  ol  the 
peaks  reach  a  liei);ht  of  over  10,000  f.et 

Th.  Guiana  Highlands.  The  Ouiunu  Hiuli- 
lands  occupy  the  larger  part  of  Gu.ana  an.l  .,( 
Venezuela  ami  Brazil  south  of  the  Onnom  to  tile 
sclvas.  The  highest  peaks  rise  to  over  ,S.soo  l,,t 
Rivers.  The  larfju  rivers  of  s„i,th  .\mcrica 
lie  111  the  Krcat  plains  .and  H,nv  int.,  the 
Atlantic.  Tiiese  rivers  are  imii,,rtant  routes 
of  commerce.  The  Oniioa,  is  naviKahle  for 
nearly  i.ooo  miles,  the  Anui:,.,,  lor  >  000 
miles;  the  hasin  of  the  .\rn,-,zon  contains 
50.000  miles  of  navi^ahle  stnams. 

The  Parauii  and 
Piiriijjiiuv  rivers,  whuli 
together  with  the 
Vrunmiy  form  the 
I'hiUi,  are  navifjahl, 
into  lirazil.  hut  an 
interrupted  in  then 
head-waters  l,y  rajiiiis 
and  falls.  The  I'aran.a 
and  I'araK'ii.'iy  rivers 
areimpirl.ant  iMre'ini- 
meree,  however,  ln'- 
eaiise  they   lie  in    the  .<;„,,,,,  ,,„„,  „,,,,    ,,  „„.  „ 

mo.st    pr,  iilnetixe  telll-         ■''''"/■-.■.■  ;.;r:-,- ,',,(,,,„  ,, 

lierate   re.ijion    of  tlir  comiiniii 

Climate.  The  whole  ,,f  .^.„„1,  .\„„,ie:.. 
In.m  the  northern  eo;,sl  t,  ih,  -muiIuth 
tropic,  is  .swept  l.y  Ih,-  tr;,ik-wiii<ls  dnrint;  the 
year.  In  the  southern  summer,  when  the 
Heat  Equator  is  .soutli  .,f  the  ecpi.dnr  in 
Brazil,  the  winds  Mowing  in  toward  llrsr,  - 
gionon  the  north-east  and  south-e.ist  |„i„j, 
much  moisture,  which  falls  .is  li<  a\  \  nnn. 

Heavy  rainfall  at  this  se.is..n  oeenrs  on 
both  sides  of  the  lir.izilian  nij,'hl;,nds.  The 
southern  .slojx's  are  waten^d  hy  the  smitli-i  .,st 
trade-win.ls,  while  the  norihem  slo].cs  re- 
ceive much  moisture  fnini  the  north-e.ist 
trade-winds. 

Thenort!'-e:i-.i  •vfid.■-^vinds,  TT!.;\  in'-  ;i-i  ih, 
Amazon  Valley,  produei   a  hca\  v  rain,  with 
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the  ma.ximum  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes 
where  the  higher  altitudes  cause  increased 
precipitation.  .\  heaxy  rainfall  occurs  on  the 
•  .inana  Highlands  also.  .\11  these  rcjiions 
h.nv  .  ,ver  eighty  inches  of  rain  a  year,  but  the 
heaMcsf  tail  is  fouml  on  the  north-western 
C'Mst.  where  it  reaches  a  ma.ximiim  of  more 
th.m  one  hundred  and  sixty  inches. 

The  western  enast,  from  (niavaquil  to 
\  alparaiso,  l.cing  i„  Hu-  he  .,f  the  mountains 
receives  ,a  v  er\-  slight  rainfall.-  in  some-  iilaces 
helow  tw.ntN-  inches,  .and  in  others  less  than 
ten  inches.  S.nith  of  \-al],araiso,  the  western 
coast  IS  swept  l,y  the  iircN-ailing  westerlies. 


and    lience    rt 


'.•rU  ., 


consiilerahle    rain,    the 
heaviest     fall     being 
in    winter.      The    dry 
regions  in    these   lati- 
tuilcs  are   found   east 
of  the  .Andes,  in  the  lee 
o|  the  mountains,  and 
e.xtend    to    the    coast 
from  liahia  HIanca  to 
the  Strait  of  Ma,gellan. 
Distribution  of  Vege- 
tation.    The  distribu- 
ti.  Ill  of  vegetation  here, 
ou,    .IS  111  other  continents. 
'"        f.ill.iws      iLisc'lv      the 
rainfall.        The    drv    south- 


.listnliuli.,1 

eiistern  seeti..n  isoerii|.ieil  by  dw.arf  plants. 

.\..rtli    of    this    ivgi,,i.,    near     the    estuary 

of    the     I'lata.   grassy     step,x  s    are     foun.i. 

:i"d  dry  slepiH's  farther  west  at  the  foot 
ol    the    .\n,les.    where    the  m..ist,,re    is    less. 

I  lie  grassy  slepjie,  or  /^awpas  n  gion. 
hi.s  trees  only  al..iig  the  streams.  I-arther 
n.irth  evergreens  are  f.,iind  near  the  c.iast. 
an.l  siif. -tropical  palms  grow  .ibiin.l.mtly 
"1  the  l,r.,i,  (■;,„.„.  This  is  a  wide  re.gion 
111  eastern  Holic  ia.  western  I'.iragtiav,  imd 
ii'Ttheni  .\rgentiii:,.  The  .surface  is  gen- 
er.illy  le.el.  The  n..rlhirn  partis  covered 
with  grass,  but  the  s..utli,ni  p.rtion  is  an 
;in.i  |.i  u  eoxered  in  the  Wet  sea.s,,n  with 
iiiliuni   rabie  l.iL'..otis. 


•a 


m 
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Srtut'mrn  Hrazil  lii's  in  t!u'  savanna  area, 
.md  is  kniAvn  as  tht*  diinpos.  TIk'  area  is 
occupied  by  tall  j^rasscs.  while  farther  north 
cocoa-nut  pahiis  are  found.  The  plateau  ly- 
inj;  west  of  the  Mra/,iliai\  ilijildands.  known 
as  the  Mallo  (irosso,  or  (j>fii(  Il'tvi/.s,  is  really 
in  the  savanna  area.  Init  the  incre:ised  alti- 
tude causes  a  hea\ier  rainfall,  so  tliat  forests 
abound- 

The  Amazon  \*alley  is  nvistly  a  trojiiial 
jungle.  eumnionl\'  called  \W  Si-l:\is.  and 
contains  the  densest  vej^etalion  '-u  the  glol.r. 


The  i^rr'il  fntir-tard  ant-eaUr.  Rtay  .i-ith  a 

v/mAi»h;  hliitk-  lircitst  bond,  inhabits 

Si<utlt  Aitttriiun  fun-its. 

Palms,  fiy^,  an*!  hamboos  are  the  eharaeti-r- 
istic  trees,  around  wliich  enormous  crt'i'])ers 
twine,  and  from  which  beautiful  orchids 
hanjj.  North  and  west  of  the  ( )nnoco,  and 
in  the  plains  of  (.'olunibia,  is  another  j,'reat 
savanna  area,  with  tall  ^'rasses  and  isolated 
trees,  known  as  the  IhtniKs. 

On  the  west  coast  tropical  forests  abound 
in  the  north,  while  the  desert  of  Atiianihi,  in 
the  lee  of  the  Andes,  in  the  trade-wind  are.i, 
is  i>raeticrdly  williout  vegetation.  In  tlir 
extreme  south,  dense  forests  of  evergnen 
trees  occu]iy  the  western  slnp^s.  This 
forest  region  grades  into  a  desert  region 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  soutii  into  tlir 
dwarf  trees  and  liushes  characteristic  of 
cold  areas. 

On  the  high  mountains  theri'  is,  ol  course, 
a  great  range  of  lemin-rature  and  moisture, 
and  licnce  of  vegetation.  In  Ecuador  and 
Peru  one  can  find,  liy  g'>ing  up  1 2.000  feet. 
all  the  characteristic  forms  ■  ^!  vegetati'  'TX 
common  in  the  tn.picai,  temperate,  and  p.iiar 
regions. 


Animals.  South  America  is  a  sejtarate 
animal  regi'tn,  and  has  already  Iieen  de- 
siriliud.  Among  the  \-ahiabIe  animals  are 
the  ,ilpiiCii,  the  lltinni,  and  tlie  vi<tin<i.  The 
llama  is  used  as  a  beast  of  Iiurdcn,  and  tlie 
vicuna  and  alpaca  furnish  valuable  lil)n*s  for 
clr)th.  Horses  abound  in  the  pampas  and 
llanos;  cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers  in 
the  wettiT,  and  sheep  in  the  drier  an<l  CfK)ler 
southern  grasslands. 

People.  South  America  has  tlie  smallest 
population  of  any  continent  exci'pt  Aus- 
tralia. The  natives  are  mostly  Indians; 
sonic  of  them  are  very  primitive,  using  prac- 
tically no  ti>ols  or  implements,  and  some  in 
the  liasin  of  the  Amazun  are  even  cannibals. 

KurojHans,  esiK'cially  Italians.  Sjianiards, 
and  (iermans,  are  found  throughout  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  hase  the  most 
favourabli-  climate  for  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing,—  cs])cci;illy  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile.  Portuguese  are  particularly  numerous 
in  ilrazil.and  there  Portuguese  is  the  national 
language.  lilsi'where,  Si)anish  is  generally 
sjhiken.  The  Spaniards  arc  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  important  jx-ople.  and  occupy 
nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  the  continent 
except  the  (»uianas. 

JJ.\.     IIRAZIL 
Size  and  Industries.      i'>ra:il  is  aliout  as 
large   as   (.'aiiatLi    williout    Ihe    Provinces   of 


DLim.ynd  mining  tn  Hr.i:il. 

Albert;",  and  Saskatchewan,      it  \\c»  in  tiup- 
ical  dJid  sub-tropicul  South  America,  and  is 
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L'niliil  Stales.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee 
mid  rublxT,  thtmnh  hides  and  aitton  are  cxiKirt- 
ed  alsii.  The  imimrts  iirc  fcKKl  sUlffs,  riial,  col- 
tims,  anil  machinery,  lor  the  must  part  friim  the 
United  KinKiiiim  and  Dirmany;  and  wheat  and 
lli)ur  from  the  Uniteil  Slates. 

There  are  few  railways  except  in  the  offee 

rt'jit'n;   interittr  trade  depends  nn  the  extensive 

Oeeanie  trade  is  lentred  at  a  few  ports. 

Iiliuiro,   the  capital   and   chief  port  of 


chicdy  occupied  liy  forests  and  urazin;;  lands. 

There  is  cnmparativcly  little  cultivated  land. 

The  principal  agricultural  districts  arc  alnnt; 

the  wmllleastem  coast  and  in  tin    highland 

scctiim  just  north  of  Rio  dc  Jaiieir  >.     In  the 

drier  southern  rcRions  there  are  imiiorlant 

colonies  of  I ierm.ins  and  Italians,  who  devote       ^ 

most  of  their  attention  to  Krazin;;,  although     rivers 

Hut  (i*    .  . 

the  repuhlie,  has  a  tine  harlnnir.  .Siiiilu.t.  Ix'inR 
nearer  to  the  eollee-^'rowinj;  region,  leatls  in  the 
e  ;  t  of  eotlee.  /<ii/llil  and /Vriaim/nicv  trade 
'■i    .u;;ar,  e<»tTee,  and  tohaeeo. 

People.  The  people  are  mainly  of  Portuguese 
'iM-ent.  There  are  also  many  (icnnans,  Rus- 
,ians,  and  Spanianls.  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  colony, 
after  a  time  lieeame  a  kini;dom,  at  first  sulijeet 
to  l>orluj;al,  but  later  independent.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  revolution  in  iXSi),  it  became  the  Re- 
public <if  tlie  United  Stales  of  Urazil. 

/..\.      .XRCliXriXE  KEPUHLIC 

Size  and  Surface.  The  .1  ri;cii(iiic  Kepublic 
extends  from  north  of  the  southern  trojjic  to 
the  extremity  of  the  con'lncnt,  an<l  includes 
part  of  the  island  of  Ticrni  <lrl  Fiux''-  The 
ari'a  is  about  a  third  that  of  Canada,  and  is 
mostly  a  i»reat  plain,  broken  only  by  occa- 
sional low  hills.  The  southern  p<jrtion  is 
jiraetically  uninhabited,  and  the  (;r<iii  CliMo 
is  iiccupieil  Ijy  wild  Indian  tribes.  The 
.\rs;entine  Republic  is  the  largest  country 
in  the  ti:mperate  ixirtion  of  South  .America, 
an.l  the  ranKe  of  climate  from  arid  to  rainy, 
and  from  tropical  to  temjieratc  ensures  a 
wide  range  of  products.  It  has,  therefore, 
a  lu'tter  opportunity  for  future  development 
than  any  other  jKirtion  of  the  continent. 

People.  The  people  are  largely  of  Span- 
ish descent.  There  are  also  many  Indians, 
besides  Italians,  French,  Welsh,  and  Ger- 
mans. The  Republic  was  established  in 
185.1.  The  constitution,  modified  in  iHdi, 
IS  now  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Industry.  The  aliundancc  of  grass  on  the 
pampas  makes  the  Argentine  Republic  a 
gri  at  ;,'r.izing  country,  although  agriculture 


Rio  tie  Janeiro,  the  capital  <>f  Urazit. 


some  manufacturing  of  wcollcn  goorls  is 
carried  on. 

Products.  The  highland  ngion  north  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  produces  three  fourths  of  the 
colTee  of  the  world.  Other  inniBirtant  and 
valuable  agricultural  products  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacici,  and  manic ic.  Manioc,  the  chief 
food  of  tlie  ]X()i)le,  is  a  starchy  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  same  jilant  as  t.-ijiioca,  which 
it  resembles.  But  the  grc^al  wealth  of  Urazil 
lies  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  Rubbi-r  is 
the  most  imjiortant  product  of  the  .\mazon 
regi'  '11 ;  and  cacao,  fn  >m  which  coc<  la  is  made, 
IS  also  produced  abundantly.  ( Ither  products 
are  lir.azil-inits  and  \  aluable  wikkIs. 

The  more  imixirtant  minerals  are  gold, 
diamonds,  and  iron.  Ir  m  is  little  mined  on 
account  of  the  absi'nc.  of  the  coal  necessary 
for  smelting;  :ind  the  diamond  industry  is 
not  so  inijiort.iiil  a^  it  once  was  bec.-iuse  ot 
the  much  greater  and  U-ttev  dci»isits  at 
Kimlierley  in  South  .\frica. 

Trade.  Rra.^.il  has  nearh'  one  third  nf  the 
commerce  of  South  America,  chiefly  wit'  the 
United   Kingdom,   Fr.ince,   Ormarr. ,  and    the 


is  bcins  developed  alnny  the  lower  I'araTid 
by  settlers  frnm  southern  liuro|ie.  Win- a 
flax,  and  maize  are  the  chief  aKrieulturai 
priKlucts;  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  has 
increased  rapidly,  and  these  plains  are  nnw 
one  of  the  great  wheat-producing  six-tions  of 
the  world. 

Tr«d.;  Citiei.  The  Ar^uminc  Hi;mUk  i, 
ncx  to  Austral.u,  the  ch,.l  «„,.l-,,rn,|i,,„K  an.i 
wnol.i.xp„rt,„j,  ^„„„i^j,  i„  „_^  ^i^^^i  I        i^2„ 

multun  ,s  sent  to  Kun.pe.  particularlv  t.,  the 
LnUed    Km„,ln„l.    u,ul    live    |,„.f    ,„    ,,,„    „„,„ 

na.ons    of    western     liur..|„..     Sun-,lru r 

jerked  heel,  ,s  sold  to  the  more  tropi.ai  ,  o-,„nes 
o.  i.outh  America.  These  pro,lv,,,s,  «„|,  i ,,!  ,' 
form   more   than   half  tl,e  exports,   wlnel,   also 

textile.s  are  the  eliief  imports 

sv .stem    of   navinahlf    rivers   ami    by   raihMvs 

«..h  whieh  tliis  re,,, isl„.,„.r.su,pliv,    tlim 

any  other  eountrv  of  South  Aineru  i 

South    Amerua.    ami    th,.    larevst    vilv    in    ll„ 
Southern  Hemisphere.  '      "    "" 


l-iaC.L.W,  I'AKAGLAV,  ClllLli: 
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i:«ropc  .and  the  United  States,  and  some 
wheat  IS  ext>..rted  to  Brazil.  A  large  part 
^'1  the  trade  is  with  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom 
.Ui.i./fi'W.-..  is  the  capital  and  chief  city 
of  the  repuhlie. 

PARAGUAY 

Surface,  Industry,  and  Trade.  /',ir„,j„„y 
•■*  .1  rirh  l.ut  undeveIo[K.,l  cinmtrv.  largely 
oeeupied  1,\    It.di.ins.     The  surface  is  made 


LXI.     URVGl  Mr  AM)  /MA'  i,;,  •  |  y 

URUGUAY 

Climate  and  Industry.     The  surf.ue  .,„,i 

ehmate  of  f  >«v"uy  are  similar  to  lh„se  of 

the  northern  iiartof  the  .\rgentine  Keiml.lic 


w  Ih-  p,m.  „lie„  snvr.,1  hams  of  oxen  an',,    J  i, 
draw  iL  Uavily  loaJ,d  u-agom  Lou  ,l,'co,M,i! 

'".razing  is  therefore'  the  principal  occupa- 
tion, though  agriculture  ic  increasing.  Wheat, 
grapes,  olives,  and  toliacco  are  n.isecl. 

Trade.  The  cattle  products  of  IVngtmy 
are  exported  chiefly  in  the  form  of  jcTked 
beef   and    beef   extract.     \V<h,1    is   sent   to 


Mo„e.    Il„   rocky   an.l   /.recifilo,,,   eoasi   „/   Palaeoma. 

up  of  plains  and  low  mountains  co\ered  with 

lorests.    The  plains  are  chiellv  de\-oted  to  the 

production  of  Paraguay  tea.  or  mu/^, ,  .ranges 

and  toh,,cco.     Paraguay  tea  is  chea]»T  thaii 

.\siatic  tea.  and  its  use  in  South  .America  is 

st.adily  increasing.     Lumber  is  the  principal 

forest  proiluct,  and  is  si'nt  to  the  .\rgentine 

Kepuhhc  and  Uruguay.  i,,th  of  which  lack 

t  imber.     These  products,  together  with  hides 

and    tobacco,   are   the  chief  exports.      The 

pniici].al  imixirts  are  cotton  goods  and  wine 

.Icii.  Ml,  the  capital,  from  its  position  on  the 

anu-iLiy   Kiyer,   is  the  most   flourishing  town 

anil  eoiranereial  ijort  in  the  republic. 

Lxii.   emu-: 

(  llilc. .  me  .  ,f  the  most  progressive  R-publics 
ol  Soutli  America,  is  a  long,  narrow  country, 
about  50.000  siiuare  miles  smaller  than 
lintish  Columbia.  It  includes  many  islands 
and  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait 
"1  .Magellan.  Xorthem  Chile  is  a  desert  and 
agriculture  is  i»»sible  only  where  irrigation 
is  jiractised. 

Products.  The  ni..iii  pn„lucts  of  northern 
(  hile  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano.  The 
agricultural  pfirtion  lies  in  the  eo.ast.il  area 


HClADdR,   I'lCkl,   BOLIVIA 


tx'tii.-cn  ■^aiithgo  iintl  VMiri.t  This  |».r. 
tiiin  is  till.- in„st  i|,.n.sily  ixipiilati-.l;  wluat. 
r.ittU-  1111,1  fruits  arc  the  il,i,.f  pr..lmts. 
Until  t.nin-ruu-  iiiMl  tr.ipic.il  fmits  arr  i-ulti- 
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vat.',!.  South  ,,|  \a!,livia  iIh-  rminny  i, 
f'ir.str.l.  an<lhMiil„Tiiij;an.l  lishi  i-  aiv' llir 
chifi      I  i-upatinns. 

Trade;  Cities.  Ninatf  ,.f  s<„la,  cm|,,k.,-, 
i"diiif,  an.l  ivli.at  ...v  tli,.  k-ailinn  i.x,.„ts  ,,l' 
I'llilc;  the  valuu  of  tlir  nitrate  is  far  ^;rcatir 
than  that  of  all  oth.r  rxpirts  i-oml.im-.l. 
Wheal  isexjiortwl  to  tropical  South  America, 
esjuvially  to  Peru  ami  ICcuadiir.  Su);ar,  lieer! 
wa;,'ons,  ami  machinery  are  mannfactnreil  to 
a  limiteil  extent,  l.iit  most  of  the  pro,hiets 
are  (onsunieil  at  home.  Textih^s  are  the 
priiicip,,l  imi«,rts.  The  trail,'  is  chiellv  with 
I'.re.it  Hritain,  (iermain .  ,ni.l  the  Onited 
States. 

Hood  roads  and  railways  are  lew,  ,nid  the 
liik'li  mountain  wall  ol  the  Andes  has  pivveiit- 
'  d  traile  with  the  interior.  .\'ow,  a  tunnel 
I  -'.ooo  feet  ahove  sia-Ie\el  and  ti\e  miles Ir  nn; 
I'iiTces  the  Andes  and  alTords  direct  railwa\ 
'  ommunicaiion  helween  Valpar.iiso  and 
liueii.is  Aires,  thus  linkint;  the  two  repuMies 
iommereially. 

Vjlpamiso.  the  |iiirt  of  Santia.i,'o,  the  ca|iilal, 
i  the  most  ini|ii)rtant  town  iin  the  I'aeitie  CM.-it 
1  South  America,  hiuiqiie,  near  the  nitrate 
lelds,  i.s  the  rpntre  f-T  the  e.\l.t,rtatinn  iif  ih.a 
;  roduct.  Puma  Arenas,  on  the  Strait  of  .Mactl- 
:  in,  is  a  calling  station  for  steamers;  but  sailing 


vessels  usually  ^-o  around  ("ap,.  H^m  on  arcnunt 
"I  the  stniiii;  ii.le  and  cuiTunis  of  ihe  Strait  of 
■Ma^'ellan. 

I.XIII.     HCCADOK.   I'EIW,   .WD 
IIOI.IVIA 

Surfice.  Th.s<-  tlini'  repuhlics  are  ex- 
tnnulv  mounl.iinous  countries.  1\  ru  ami 
la  Milor  have  a  narrow  low  I  ,iul  on  the  wi-st, 
aii.i  iiroad  tal.h'  Lends  and  plain  .  ,n  theeu.st. 
llolivia  has  mountains  on  the  vest,  and  the 
liro.dest  plateau  of  the  \ndes  in  the  east. 
With  the  exception  .,f  I  rapiay,  it  is  the- 
imiy  Country  m  S.,uth  Am.  riea  which  has  no 
coast. 

Products  and  People.  The  coastal  l,,w. 
land  ..I  Peru  is  dr'  in  the  south,  ami  Iwsex- 
teiisiNc  <lei).isits  of  nitrate  ,,f  so.la.  Farther 
north  in  l';cuad.,r,  owin^-  to  the  increased 
rainlall,  the  land  may  he  tilled.  The  moun- 
t.ims  are  hit;h,  with  few  passes,  Init  their 
slo|Hsare  cultivated  in  places. 

The  eastern  regions  of  Peru  and  ICcu.id.ir 
lia\  e  dense  forests  The  mountains  contain 
rah  de|».sits  of  silver.  The  inhal.itants  are 
mainly  Indians,  hut  they  .ire  intelli;;ent,  and 
far  suiHTior  t.i  the  other  Indians  ,,f  South 
.\nii'ric.'i. 

^  Trade.     Cacao,  t;rown  on  the  lowlands  of 
iCeu.idor,  is  the  chief  exii,.rt  of  that  eountrv, 


C.'lofjxi.  on,-  of  llu  moti  /.inioi.s  peaks  ,./  Ihe  Andes 


and  is  .sent  to  I'rance,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States. 

(.'iiuKK/iii7  has  the  hest  harbour  on  the  Pacific 
coast,     ijuilo.  iir,actically  on  the  eijuator,  is  the 
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capital  of  Ecuador  and,  owing  to  its  altitude,  has 
a  delightful  climate. 

Sugar  and  metallic  orus,  cotton,  wool,  and 
rice  are  the  chief  exports  of  Peru,  though 
cinchona  and  rubber  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Andes  down  the  eastern 


Xiittve  carrier.     A  itm-t  scrnc  in  Quito,  F.cuailcr. 

rivers.  The  ini]K)rls  are  textiles  imd  ma- 
chinery. 

Interior  trade  is  carried  on  with  difficulty, 
because  of  bad  roads  and  tlie  lack  of  railways. 
A  railway  crossing  the  Andes  at  a  height  oi 
15,600  feet  has  been  built  from  Lima  over  the 
mountains  to  the  silver  mines.  Callao  is  the 
port  "f  the  capital.  Lima,  which  is  the  chief 
city  of  Peru. 

Bolivia  is  dependent  for  its  trade  upon  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Silver,  tin.  copper, 
and  rubber  are  sent  down  the  eastern  rivers. 
Clothing,  textiles,  and  hardware  are  import- 
ed. Sucre  is  the  capital,  and  La  Paz  the  larg- 
est city. 

Z.A71'.  COLOMBIA.  VEXEZCELA, 
AXD  GUIAXA 
Development  and  Climate.  Cokimbiu. 
Venezuela,  and  Huiaiia  cire  ^lndc•^■elopL'd  coun- 
tries, though  all  are  rich  in  minerals  and 
agricultural  lands.  Guiana  is  comixDsed  of 
three  colonies  held  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  and  I'rance  respectively. 
The  climate  of  all  three  countries  is  every- 
where, except  in  the  mountain  districts,  hot 


and  moist.     The  lowlands  are  malarial ;  the 
highlands,  healthful. 

Products.  Cattle  are  raised  in  the  plains, 
and  colfee  is  grown  on  the  hill  slopes.  Rice 
for  home  consumption  is  produced  in  the 
lowlands.  Sugar  is  grown  in  abundance  in 
the  lowlands  of  Guiana,  and  is  the  chief 
product  of  imyxirtance,  although  it  is  now 
giving  way  to  cacao  and  coffee,  because  the 
jx'ople  have  found  it  best  not  to  depend  upon 
one  crop  only.  Rubber,  cinchona,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  are  produced  in  Colombia;  cacao, 
in  Venezuela. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  the  mining  industries  are  best 
developed  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

Trade;  Cities.  Few  of  the  towns  of  Guiana 
arc  important  in  trade.  GeorgcUmn,  the  chief 
ci  >mmcrcial  city,  carries  on  trade  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Sugar 
is  the  chief  export,  and  machinery,  hardware, 
and  food  products  are  the  principal  imports. 
The  chief  inland  towns  of  Venezuela  are 
f"iir(ini5,  the  capital,  and  Vdcncia.  Thisrepub- 
lic  has  practically  no  railways  and  few  roads. 
Hence,  its  interior  trade  is  carried  on  with 
difficulty,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

In  Colombia  the  Magdalena  River  is  the  high- 
way of  trade,  and  BarranqniUa,  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  is  the  chief  port.  Bogota,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  republic,  is  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  of  South  America,  and  is  well  situated  in 
a  rich  agricultural  country. 

SUMMARY 

South  .\merica  is,  on  the  whole,  unpro- 
gressivc,  except  in  the  countries  of  the 
temperate  belt  and  in  Brazil.  The  govern- 
ments are  unstable,  revolutions  are  frequent, 
and  business  cannot,  therefore,  be  carried 
on  successfully.  The  continent  is  deficient 
in  railways  and  highways,  and  hence  the 
nattiral  wealth  is  not  developed.  The  exports 
are  mostly  mineral  and  cattle  products,  except 
in  the  few  scattered  agricultural  regions.  Thi 
imports  are  chiefly  food  stuffs  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  especially  textiles  and  steel. 
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Europe  and  Eurasia.  The  so-callid  c..„- 
tiicnt  of  liuropi-K  rcallv  a  i),,rti.,i)  of  the 
continunt  nf  I'urasia  (l-Mrofc  aud  .\s:,,\.  l,„t 
It  has  so  loiiK  l.run  consi.I.Tcd  as  a  separate 
contitifiit  that  it  is  usuallv  treated  as  such 

Size  and  Position.     i;„rn,x.  is  the  smallest 
continent  except  Australia.     Its  area  is  less 
than  half  that  of  \orth  America  and  is  n.,t 
much  larger  than  that 
of  Canada.    The  facts 
that  it  has  long  con- 
tained   the  leading 
nations  of  tlie  world, 
and  that   its   position 
gives    it    exceptional 
advantages    for    com- 
merce,   have    contrib- 
uted to  make  Euro]ie 
the  most  important 
the  continents. 

Coast-Line.    Europe 
has  the  longest  coast- 
line in   proportion   to 
its  area  of  any  of  the 
continents.    This  is  of 
great  importance,  be- 
cause   it   has  allowed  ""'  /""■"'"'>"  "/  Eurnf, 
many  nations  to  have  reailv  access  to  the 
ocean.      The    Atlantic    coast     <.f    I-Iurope, 
from    the    Bay    of    Hiscay    northward,     is 
bordered    by   a   broad,   shallow   continental 
shelf,  which  surrounds  the  United  Kingdom 
and   extends   beyond    Iceland.     It   is  over 
these  .shallows  that  one  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world  is  found. 

Surface.  Europe,  like  .\orth  and  Soutli 
America,  consists  of  two  extensive  highland 
areas,  with  a  great  lowland  area  lying  be- 

ISl 


tween  them.     The  lesser  highland  in  north- 
western l-;urope,   extends  in  a    broken  line 
trnm  Scandinavia  to  Ireland.      It   m.iy   be 
eminared   with   the   .\ppalaehi,an   Highland 
m   our   own   continent,    and    the    Brazilian 
Highlands  in  South  America.     The  greater 
highland  area  of  Europe  begins  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Sjiam  and  continues  through   the 
.\lps,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Carpathians    to 
the  Black  Sea.     It  is  interesting  lo  compare 
this  highland  area  with 
the    Rocky   .Mountain 
Highl.ind    of   .\orth 
Amerie.-i,  and    the 
Andes    .Mountains    of 
South  America.  In  the 
Americas    each    main 
highland    runs    north 
and  south;  in  Europe 
the  main   divide  runs 
east    and    west.     Be- 
tween the  great  high- 
land areas  of  each   of 
these  three  continents 
is  a  great  lowland. 

Tlie  Great  Ltm-hind 
Plani.  The  lanitr  part 
of  Europe  is  a  great 
lowland  plain, extending 

on  tl„.  w,.=,  „  ,1,  , '"""'he  Atlantic  Ocean 
on   the   vesi    It,  the  pL-iins  of  Asia  on  the  eisl 

.1.  and  us  surface  is  in  general  rolling,  with 
on.  a  lew  shght  elevations  like  IhA'aldai 
lUUeau  in  Russia,  The  northern  part  of  the 
grc^t  lowland  has  been  glaciated,  an^  hence  co„! 
tains  many  akes,  as  in  Finland,  Scan.linavia 
and  the  Valdai  I'lateau.      In   the  eastern   part 

le  n.o,?r  ffy.rr^^'-  ■''"'"'^  "  ^retchel 
the  natural  divide  between  the  rivers  flowini; 
south-  , he  Volga,  the  Don.  and  the  DnUpJ, 

the  Uima,  which  are  short. 


ivjwtiti  '/"'  continents. 


I'insicAi.  Fi:.\Ti.Ki:s 


those    ,.,    ihc    luitcJ    Km^.l..,,,.     n,.    s,  „"i' 
n.-ivian  llit;hlan.ls  rise  lu  an  .-illiti.,1,.  .,1  ,s  ,00 

;mt  tlu.  Snm.linavian    I'.-ninsula.     flus"    iIh 
lan.ls     have     [,«.,     Kla.ial.,1,      an.l     tluTriMa. 
al«n.n,     ni    laki'S,    wli.li-    ,h..    l„„.cr    lan,N    arc- 
C'ov.n'.l  w.tli  r,.|lulK  m,.rai.K.s,  sn  that  ll.u  wli.Ji, 
ru;;iim    has     a    pm|,'li 
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hilly  -surlai 

Tliu  Scandinavian 
HiKlilamls  fxtcml 
siiul  hand  west  intMllic 
UnilrdKinK'dnin.fr.rrn- 
in;:  the  liiahlands  :>i 
Sinihind,  Waks,  and 
northern  Enjjland. 
Hinlilands  uls.i  sliirt 
thuriinof  Ireland,  and 
ni\irl\-  surrnunil  its 
central  |ilain.  All  the 
hii,'hland  rei^ion  uf  the 
United  Kin(;dnm  has 
been  (.daeiated,  and 
lakes    ahnund. 

ThcAlfs.  Thehif^h- 
est  porthinciftheKreat 
hiKhland  ..f  snuthern  i;u:-|,e,  whieh  l,ej;ins  at 
the  Allantie  Oeean  and  extends  eastward  1-, 
the  Hhiek  Sea.  ,.s  tin;  Alps.  These  e.xtend  in  a 
seniieirele  from  south-eastern  Franee  to  the  head 
<'f  the  A.lnatie  Sea.  where  the\  nier-e  into 
the  north-we.stcm  end<,fthe  mountains' "f  the 
Balkan   Peninsula  and   (Iree.e. 

The  Alps  eontain  nian>  larfe  Khuial  lakes, 
from  which  flow  the  Khim-.  the  Khonc  the  I,;/ 
anil  the  Tidno.  These  mountains  are  so  hii.h 
ami  so  cold,  and  lie  in  .so  moist  a  region,  that 
they  contain  many  famous  Klaeiers.  These  are 
more  visited  than  any  others  in  the  world. 

Mountains  0/  the  Ihcrian  Peninsula  and  llalv 
South-west  of  the  great  luKhlaml  region  is  tlie 
Iberian  Pen-.nsiila.  another  distinetlv  hi);li- 
and  0'  imposed  in  large  part  of  a'jilateau 

brokei  lany  short,  nearlv  parallel  mountain 

ranges,  vn  as  siVrnis.  Th-  highest  <.f  these 
ranges  is  the  L  au'ahrian  Mountains,  an  e.xtension 
to  the  frest  of  the  J'yrences.  The  Pyrenefi  fo-m 
an  important  natural  barrier  between  Spain  and 
trance.  The  only  lowlands  in  this  area  are 
totind  m  narrow  belts  along  the  eastern  coast 
and  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  plateau  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
South  of  the  Alps  lies  the  peninsula  of  Itah-. 
over  the  greater  part  of  which  extend  the 
Apennines  and  the  volcanic  heights  along  the 
western  coast.  The  mountains  are  so  close  t., 
the  sea  that  the  rivers  of  Italv  are  all  short. 
except  the  Pa.  which  drains  the  great  plain 


LSI) 

llii-    Apennines   and    the   Al|is.      Italv 
.     .011,  ilie  well-known   volcano.   .M„„i,i 

IS  Mount  l:lna. 

Ilielilan.ls  ,./  /.>„„,,..  The  CenUal  I'laieau 
01  l-rance  consists.,!  a  scries  of  old.  worn-down 
■  11  iunlams.  al»,ve  which  rise  manv  cones  .,f 
e.Minct  volcano.  ..  This  region  form.s  the  divide 
from      which      radiale 


the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
and  the'/'i/M)(;(ieri\crs. 
The  Central  i'latcau 
is  bordered  on  the 
cast  by  the  Ci-ennes, 
wliich  fac-e  the  x-alley 
o!  the  Uiione  in  a  steep 
and  continuous  clilT. 
To  the  north-east  are 
the  Vosfies  Mountains 
and  the  highland  of 
the  .ln/c/iia-.s-,  separat- 
ed from  the  highlanils 
ofCcrmanvbvavallev 
.similar  to  that  of  the 
Rhone.  In  this  valley 
the  AVii'iif  runs  for  a 
-,-,     ,.        '  .  .  part  of  its  course. 

/  lie  (  arpata.an.  Hall,an.  anj  I  'ral  mountains, 
e   eastern    portion  of  the   great   highland  of 
wh  "1  '1  "  "';"''■•  "I'/"  'h^'  Carpathian  .Mountains, 
w  lu  h  bound  the  plain  of  Hungarv  on  the  north 

il  !,?'■  V  ''"-T"-','"','""'^'"^  "■''-'  separated  from 
the  highlands  of  the  lialkan  Peninsula  by  the  nar- 
row pass  of  the  Danube  known  as  the  Iro,  Gate 
Ihel  canPenm.sula  is.  throughout,  a moun- 
laino.  untry      The  northern  portion,  which 

b>  the  lialkan  Mountains.  HighlamI  ridgesal.so 
c-x  end  south  through  Turkev  into  (Jncec.      It 

'n  Is'  Mh  •'  I  n""l  ^^'t'^^  "'■  ""■■  s>™th-castem 
ends  of  these  highland  ridges  that  form  the  manv 
islands  of  the  great  archipelago  of  the  .-Kgean 

Bounding  Europe  in  part  on  the  east,  is  the 
ridge  of  the  Lral  .Mount.ains.  These  are  more 
a  rise  of  and  than  a  mountain  range,  and  form 
distinct  features  in  the  lan<l.scape  onlv  m  the 
northern   and  southern   parts  of  their'  course. 

Climate  and  Vegetation  of  Europe.      The 

whole  of  Europe  n.irth  of  the  .\Ips  and  the 
Carpathians  is.  throughout  the  year,  in  the 
track  of  the  westerly  winds,  .\orth-wcsteni 
hurO!>e  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  these 
winds,  blowing  from  the  Atlantic.  It  has 
lor  this  reason  .a  more  even  climate  than 
eastern  Euro[)e,  which  lies  nctircr  the  interior 
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of  thi'  Rrcat  jatiil  mass  nf  Kurasia,  .,n.]  i- 
sulijcct.d  to  thf  Krcat  srasmial  hhik-.-  ..r 
UTii[)oratiirL.diaraetiTistic,,f,vt,'i.,„ssit„at,-.l 
at  a  (jri'at  distanco  irnm  the  iiccan. 

Thi'ilirc'ctionof  ttu'Li^'lilaiiils  .,f  a  cnnli- 
ncnt  has  an  important  intlunw  iipoii  ,ts 
climate ;  thus,  with  th-  highlands  nmninK'c-asl 
and  Hist,  thf  mrjistuu-ladin  ninds  fn.ni  ih'^ 
Atlantic  Ocuan  an.  Irvu  to  swivp  eastward 
and  carry  a  modL'ratu  amount  of  rain  to  th. 
cwitral  and  eastern  [x.rtions  of  the  continent. 
In  winter,  when  the  wind  system  of  the 
world  has  moved  far  south.  Southern  ICurope 
IS  swept  l>y  westerly  ttin.Is.  In  sumnic-r 
when  the  wind  sy.stem  is  fartliest  n  ,nli,  it 
lies  in  the  northern 
trade-wind  belt. 

.Viir/Zi-ierj/ii-ij  /■;„. 
rnp,:  Owinj;  k.  tlie 
proximity  of  theoeean 
anil  to  the  fact  that  the 
continent  is  ccioler  than 
the  ocean  in  winter 
and  warmer  tllan  the 
ocean  in  summer,  the 
annual  range  of  tem- 
perature along  the 
nurth-westem  coast  of 
Eunjpe  is  very  slight. 
The  cold  winter  winds 
come  from  the  north- 
east, butlhoy  blow  for 
a  short  time  only,  and  ^' 

are  not    so    severe    as  the  windsthal  r 
eastern  coasts  of  North  Ameriia    from   'he    in- 
tenor  of  that  continent. 

The  greatest  rainfall  is  in  the  west  esiieiiallv 
on  the  western  .side  of  the  mountains  of  .\.,rwav 
and  the  Uniteii  Kingdom.  Here  the  larger 
portion  nf  tte  rain  cnmes  in  winter,  when  the 
moisture,  brought  from  the  ocean  bv  the  uesleriv 
winds,  IS  condensed  in  passing  oi'er  the  e.il  |,t 
land.  The  constant  muisture  of  the  air  of 
western  Euroi)e  is  of  greal  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  kinds  of  industries  that  <'an  be  carried 
on.  For  in.stance,  fibres  of  cotton  dn  n.it  break 
so  easily  when  damp  as  wh.'n  drv;  and  tine 
spinning  can,  therefore,  be  done  onjv  where  the 
air  IS  always  moist,  as  it  is  about  .Man- 
chester, England.  The  conditi.m  of  tlie 
air  which  favours  cottoi.-spinning  does  not 
favour  flour-milling,  becausewheat  grains  can  be 
ground  fine  only  when  thev  are  drv  and  brittle. 
Honr-millmg  is.  therefore,  more 'surccwful  in 
the   eastern  portion  of  the  continent. 


7"/j,'    liighcst  F\ak^    c/    llu- 
i'r.jcfjj^  ,1(1  f/, 
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In  the  west,  where  the  moisture  is  abundant 

"hile  «l,cat,  which  re.|uircs  an  abundanie  of 
.sunshine,  is  grown  more  g.ncrallv  in  southern 
Italy,  l-rance  and  Cennany.  kve  and  Man 
..re  grown  m  the  centre  of  this  climatic  area. 
The  dislribuli.in  of  forest  trees  also  varies 
accor,  i,ig  „,  the  climate.  In  the  north  es'- 
pidallv  in  .Scandinavia,  the  trees  are  m.jstiv 
.  onc-bcring  and  e^■er^Teen.  Toward  the 
south,  some  ol  ihc  irees  .-re  deciduous  and 
s. line  evergreen:  while  in  the  e.Ktreme  southern 
ii.irt  o|  ih,.  ana,  as  in  similar  regions  in  Canada, 
onlv  de.i.luous  trees,  like  the  beech,  oak.  elm, 
ash,  anil  ma|.le  .arc  found,  ixccpt  on  the  higher 
mountains.  *• 

The   e.Klrcmc   northern    portion   of   this   area 
in.rgcs  mil.  tl„.  /„„,/,„  ret,  :  n,  with  its  extensive 
l)ogs.  where  many  Mowers  bloom   luxuriantly  in 
the  short  summer,  but 
where  trees  are  praeti- 
(ally  .absent. 

In  the  broad  plains, 
or  tundra,  of  north- 
cistern  Europe  the 
wintersarcsevere.  The 
climate  is  compar- 
atively dry.  because 
the  winds  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  their 
ni  o i  .s t  u  r e  on  the 
western  highlands, 
and  because  the  winter 
winds,  blowing  from 
the  land  rather  than 
from  the  water, 
carry  but  little  moist- 
ure. 


Pyrotecs,    shnu'inf;  /locks 

/'liOT  slofVS. 

Eastern  and  South-eastern  Europe,  tust  to 
the  south  Ol  the  tundra  is  a  forcit  belt  contain- 
ing cone-bearmg  trees,  while  south  of  the  isother- 
mal line  of  sixty  degrees  (a^  erage  summer 
teinperaturel  is  the  l.Uk  c.mh  and  slefipl 
region,  whu-h  becomes  increasingly  dry  to  'the 
Miutli-casl.  Mere  abundant  grasses  are  found 
and  grazing  is  the  chief  indu.siry 

Southern  Europe.  In  winter  the  almost  con- 
imuous  wal,  loniieil  by  the  I'vrenees,  the  Alps 
and  the  H.alkan  .Mountains  prevents  the  eol.i 
winds  of  the  interior  from  reaching  southern 
■.urope;  hence  it  lias  in  general  a  warm  and 
lialm;-  «mter  climate,  ami  for  this  reason  has 
iiian,\-  noted  health  and  (ileasure  resorts  The 
summers  are  practically  rainless,  and  sunshine 
abounds. 

Wheal  and  maize,  both  of  which  require 
prevailing  clear  weather,  are  the  principal  grains 
grown  here.  The  character  of  the  cdimate  is 
!ie»l  shown,  however,  by  the  extensive 
areas  devoted    to   sub-tropical  fruits,  like  figs, 
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pomcRranatos,    Krajn-s,    nranRrs.    k'mons.     an'i 

Distribution  of  Animals.  In  tlir  nnrtli 
the  fur-ticariiiK  :mim.-ils  :,rv  fomi.I  in  (jnat 
numlKTS,     IlLTf  also  :m-  tlu'  n  in.l.  rr.  whirli 


A  Laplander  with  his  reindeer. 


subsist  upon  the  reindeer  moss,  one  of  the 
charaeteristic  plants  of  the  tundra  area. 

In  the  western  rainy  region  and  in  the 
mountain  valleys,  where  jjrass  is  a!)undant, 
1,'reat  numbers  of  horses  and  eattle  are  raised. 
Sheep  thrive  in  the  south-east,  where  it  is 
drier,  and  Roats  are  also  found  in  lar.ije  num- 
bers in  the  south  and  south-east,  in  the 
driest  parts  of  south-e.astern  Europe,  ;is  in 
that  iiortion  of  Asia  lyin;;  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  many  camels  are  used. 

The  People  of  Europe.  Europi'  is  the 
most  densely  and  com|)letely  inhabiteil  of 
all  the  continents  of  the  worlil.  It  is 
dividedamont;  many  nations.  This  isowing 
to  its  physical  features,  some  parts  Ijeinj; 
separated  from  the  rest  by  mount.ains,  and 
others  by  bodies  of  water.  The  larger  mun- 
ber  of  the  people  belong;  to  the  -.dtilc  lua- 
and  the  remainder  to  the  yrf/ere  ciiec. 

The  people  about  the  -Mediterranean  Sia 
belong  to  the  dark  division  of  the  white  raei\ 
Most  of  them  have  d;'rk  hair  and  eyes  and 
narrow  heads,  e.g.,  the  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  speak  languages  that  arc 
closely  related.  In  the  e.streme  north,  the 
people  are  fairer,  with   blue  eyes,  e.g.,  the 
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Sweiles.  In  Turkey,  I'inl.md,  ,ind  in  south- 
eastern and  northern  Russia,  the  n.itive  in- 
habitants for  the  most  p/irt  ,ire  rel.ited  to 
the  yellcnv  race,  and  have  the  obliiiue  eyes 
uliich  ehar.aetcrize  that  [X'ople. 

/.  VI V.  ril/C  ( W/  TED  KIXUnoM  OF 
i.KI--. I T  IlKir.  l/.V  , !  \U  IKI-II.WD 
The  "Mother  Country."  England,  Wales, 
Seotl.ind,  and  Ireland  are  known  as  the 
fnilct  Kiii,;.l,'m  oj  i;r,\U  /IriUihi  „i:.l  Ire 
Un.t,  .and,  sometimes  as  the  "  .Mother  Coun- 
try" of  all  the  iCngli.sh-siH'aking  [K'oples  of 
tlie  world.  These  coiuitries  together  with 
about  5,000  contigU(ms  small  islands  consti- 
tute the  Itrilisli  Ishs.  Canada,  .Australia, 
and  la.rge  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
cclKiiics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  col- 
onies, dependencies,  ,md  the  United  King- 
dom together,  .are  calk'd  the  llriliili  llmpirc. 
^  (Ireat  liritain  is  the  largest  isl.ind  in 
Eurofx?,  and  the  most  imp)rt,int  island  in 
the  world.  It  is  600  miles  long  and  from  .33 
to  360  miles  wide.  It  is  about  one 
fortieth  as  large  as  Can.ada.  The  second 
island  in  size  among  the  IJritish  Isles  is 
Ireland,  which  is  300  miles  long  bv  175  miles 
wide  at  its  bro.-idest  part.  The  |v.i])le  n[ 
the  United  Kingdom  are  noted  for  their 
energy,  intelligence,  and  high  ideals. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Extent  and  Surface.  England  ,md  Wales 
occupy  the  southern  two  thirds  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  The  middle  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  England  form  a  rich 
farming  and  grazing  lowl.-md.  The  west  is 
broken  by  mountains,  the  Cambrian  occu- 
pying the  greater  part  of  Wales,  and  the 
Cumbrian  and  Pennine  ra!i,g(.s  the  north- 
western and  central  parts  of  En.flanil. 

The  coast-Line.  The  coast-line  is  long, 
and  it  is  so  indented  by  inlets  that  there 
is  no  place  mfire  than  seventy  miles  from 
the  sea. 

The  east  coast  is  in  general  low;  so  Inw  in 
some  parts  that  embankments  are  Mecessary  to 
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prevent  ii',.->a<l.s  nf  t!ur  st-ii.  The  snutti  cuast 
east  nf  thu  /s/f  ■>/  ir/i.'/i/  is  a  low  clay  shore 
with  here,'  and  tlicru  chalk  dilTs.  West  of  this 
island  the  shore  is  hijjh  and  precipitous,  and  in- 
dented liy  many  dtcp  inlets  which  form  safe 
and  mniniodious  harliours.  Tlie  west  coast  is 
generally  bold,  rocky,  and  in  places  mountainous. 

Climate.  The  climaU' of  England  may  \>v 
described  as  oceanic.  The  moist  south-west 
winds  from  the  ocean  temj)er  the  climate, 
making  the  winters  mild  and  the  summers 
cool  for  the  latitude.  The  annual  range  of 
temperature  is  small,  varying  not  more  than 
20  degrees  between  mean  summer  and  mean 
winter  temju-ratures  over  the  larger  part  of 
the  country. 

The  distribution  of  the  abundant  rainfall 
dcix.'nds  ujxm  the  winds  and  the  jMsition 
of  the  highlands.  The  western  coast  is 
rainy  and  the  eastern  is  dry.  At  London 
the  annual  rainfall  is  about  twenty-five  inches. 

The  easterly  winds  are  cold  in  winter,  sinee 
they  blow  from  the  coM  continent  of  Europe; 
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but  the  mountain  ranges,  like  the  I'ennines, 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  country, 
protect  the  region  to  the  west.  This  accounts 
in  part  for  the  warmth  of  the  winter  climate 
about  Alanchester. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  The  wann.  moist 
eUmate,  and  the  fertile  soil  m.fke  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  lingland  an  exceptionally  tine 
farming  country  and  the  hills  anc]  more  rugged 
slopes  furnish  jiasturage  forcatt''.'  and  sheep. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  the  grains 
most  extensively  grown.  Largo  quatitities  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced.  inWalesand 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  large  towns.  Hops 
for  the  local  breweries  are  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  England.  Cattle  arc  extcnsi%ely 
raised  for  .eof,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese, 
which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  principal 
cities.  Xevcrthcless,  owing  to  the  multitudes 
engaged  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  the  country 
producer  far  less  food  than  is  needc  '  by 
its  inhabit'i"*'^ 
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Mintrtl  Product!.  (V..-,1  uml  imn  :tn-  thv  «l  thi-  w.rl.l.  K:i\v  i-nxiuLts  can  Ih'  limucht 
principal  min.T.ls.  Tin  ^' ar,  1  uiul  clo*' t.i  1..  them  rasily  ami  chwiiJy  l)y  water  ana 
(U'lKisitsof  linust..nc,  whi.h  is  mccsnary  (or  tlu-n  sliip|K-.l  to  other  cuntricH  as  manu- 
the  smeltint!  .if  the  iron  ure.  factur.'.l  pruMucts.     ( )winK  to  the  cr.nd.tions 

of  moisture  ami  tem|»Tature  and  the  excel- 
lent supply  of  coal  ami  iron,  the  chief  forms 
of  this  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
tim.  woollen,  and  .leel  t;iK)ds,  More  than 
5,000.000  in'ople  .itv  ennaned  in  cotton  and 
wiHillen  manufacturing.  chiel3y  in  or  ahout 
the  larjje  cities  which  havu  grown  up  near 
the  coal  and  iron-fields. 

North  of  u  line  drawn  from  the  Dee  to  the 
Humlier.  there  is  the  Kngland  ot  coal  and  iron, 
cotton  an<l  wool ;  of  ^reat  mills  an. 1  mines; and  of 
industry  on  an  inunense  scale  —  tiif  HUick  Caun- 

Iry,     Here  are. V/iiiii/k's(fr,  noted  for  its  cottons, 

the  districts  about  Smuislle  and  M.imlu-iler.      v;;,^^i;^;j  [„f  j,,  cutitry  and  steel  rails,  LedU 
The  coal-tields  on  "r  near  the  c<iast  are  centres     (^^^  j,^  w.iollcns.  and  BniJjord  fur  its  broad- 

'  '       ' "     .-■....-     j,|j|,|,j  ;,„,!  „,,,„,£,),  —  phufs  known  the  world 

over  for  inanufartures  and  commerce.  To  the 
south  of  this  line  there  is  the  Midlands,  the 
region  of  smaller  factories,  havinu  as  its  centre 
Birmingham,  noted  for  its  metal  work,  indud' 
inR  firearms,  machinery,  tools,  railway  supplies, 
and  jewelry.  South  of  the  Midlands  is  feudul 
,  England,  the  region  of  cathedral  cities,  market- 

It  is  sent  principally  to  those  countries  on  the      j^^.^j^  ^nj  residential  boroughs, 
continent  of  Europe  which  are  lacking  in  fuel.         Tr«de.     OwinR  to  its  wealth  of  manufactures 
Welsh  smokeless  coal  is  exported  extensively     ^„j  ,„  jj,  situation,  England  has  an  enonnous 
for  naval  use.  .  .      -     -         ■ 

Tin  is  found  in  England  in  valuable  quan- 
tities; and  slate,  granite,  salt,  and  pottery  clay 
9xe  common  in  certain  districts. 

Fisheries.  The  nearness  of  the  British 
Isles  to  the  Rreat  fishing  grounds  of  the 
North  Sea  and  of  Iceland,  combined  with 
its  deeply  indented  coast  and  large  manu- 
facturing i>t)])ulation  to  be  fed.  ha.-  made 
fishing  one  of  the  great  industries  along  its 
coast. 

UuU,  Grimsby,  Crcat  Yarinotilh,  anO  llarwidl 
are  the  princil>al  tishing  centres  in  England, 
but  all  the  coast  towns  contribute  lo  this  in- 
dustry. The  fishing  vessels  go  far  out  into  the 
Atlantic;  many  go  even  to  the  stiores  of  Ice- 
land, though  the  cliief  fishing  grounds  are 
over  tlie  Dngger-Bank  in  the  Nttrth  Sea.     Had- 
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Coai  is  found  princip'tUy   in  the  valleys  of 
the  Sci'ern  ami  Trfnt  rivers  in  Wales,  and  in 


of  ship-building,  while  the  interior  coal-tields 
are  centres  of  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturing. 
Great  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  to  ..ther  coun- 
tries as  ballast  in  vesseU.  which  brirg  back  the 
necessary  fn.id  products  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing.  Coal  is  the  only  raw  product 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  is  produced  in 
greater  abundance  than  is  needed  for  home  use. 

9  ,,..    .       .1.  _._; -    .u.. 


trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  it 
carries  on  about  one  sixth  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  world.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  centred 
at  the  porf  of  LatuUm,  Liverpool,  Cardifj,  Hull, 
Kcu'iastle,  and  Southampton.  The  coast  and 
the  interior  trade  also  are  very  large,  because 
the  country  is  well  supplied  with  railw.-'ys.  and 
the  more  important  navigable  rivers  are  con- 
nected by  canals. 

Imports.  Nearly  one  half  the  imports  into 
England  come  troni  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States.  Wlieut,  cattle,  bacon,  butter, 
cheese,  tish.  and  forest  products  are  imported 
from  Canada.  Cattle,  hogs,  cerecis.  and  raw 
cotton  are  impcjrte'i  from  the  Unit  .'d  States  in 
large  quantities.  Cotton  is  also  st'jured  from 
India  and  Egypt,  and  wool  is  imported  prin- 
cipally fnim  Australia  and  South  Africa.  The 
imports  from  Australia  and  South  America  are 
very  largely  animal  products. 

_ _    ^^__  Exports.     England    exports   more   manufac- 

dock.  hcrring^cod,  and  mackerel  are  the  chief     tured  goods  than  any  other  country,  and  nearly 

food-fishes  which  are  taken.  one  half  of  the  exports  are  cotton  and  woollen 

„,„..,    ^  ,  goods.     Cotton  goods  are  sent  chietiy  to  the 

Hanufactunor.  The  British  Isles  are  situ-     ^^^m  countries  of  the  worid.  while  woollen 

ated  midway  b    ween  the  great  land  masses     goods  are  sent  to  the  cooler  regions,  hke  northern 
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North  Amoric-a,  Ausinilia.  an.l  ihi 

RipuMj..     Till'    |jnrui|,iil    ix|..irl-i 

.in-  ni.inulaiturfii  iil  irm  ami  surl  i. 

l!ax,  ,ilk,  VI,. 

.,  W?*"*-     """liL-    |^..,|,|,.  „(   |.;„,;|.,ri,|   1„  I  „,..    ,., 

Wall  ar..  ..,  c,  l,„  .,n,M„.  Tli,  >  l,av.  ,|„  ", 
l..rn  n..t,.,|  inr  th.ir  rf»|avt  i,,r  law,  fur  I'l,,.- 
"I.ility  f.  a.lalil  lll.msch.s  1.,  iifw  ..M,„|,,,n„, 
in  luvv  ,„untn,s,  an.l  l..r  il„,.  ..m.n.ns,.  ,„ 
Mi-vclnpiin;  c.niMHTif  an.l  nianvila.  luns  Thiv 
liav,.  akvays  I,,,,-,  prn-r.  s.,v,.  an.l  l„rvv,.nnL. 
ms,„u..„.|„  „.„,„..  11,.,,,.,  ,l„.v 'have  w.!,"^ 
«h.i,.  ..th.rs  l.av,.  la.1,.1.  an.l  ,|„.,r  ..,|..„„., 
|.lanu-,|  wi.l.ly  an.l  ,„  nx'^'o  ri,  1,  ,n  nalin-al 
rr»..ur,,s,  haw  Kr.,wn  t.'mit  an.l  iv.allhv.  an.l 
ay,.  I„..,n„.  ,.,.„,  rinl  an.l  im|,.,rtant  numUr, 
"1  Ihf  Unlisl,  l..,n|,ir,.. 

/.,.i,./..H  will,  h,  ,„aKn,(i,.,.nt  natural  ...,rl.-.i,r 
all..r.|,-.l  l,y  tl.i'  ,.siuary  ..1  tli,.  Tliaini.s,  is  |.r,- 
cnmnntly  lilt,-,l  f,  1„.  ,|,i.  |,,„|,„^,  ,,„,„;„,,. 
nal  ,,ty  ,.1  thv  w..rl,l  1:  ,s  situatnl  al„„.st  at 
tliL- ci.ntru  „f  tla,.  Un.l  H,-iin<|,l„.r,.  t.,  tli,. 
fast  arc  thf  thickly  p„|,ulali..h,ati..n.,.,ll.;ur..,.u 
which  canniit  supplv  their  ,iwn  nccis-  t-  the 
west  IS  America,  with  its  ahun.latuc  „f  raw 
niatcnal;  bchinil  it  arc  the  ureal  manufactur- 
iriK  cities  of  tnflan.l;  an.l  what  is  iii„re,  it  is 
the  Kreatcst  mc.ney-niarket  ,)(  the  wh„le  c.ni- 
mercial  worhl.  and  is  the  capital  ,.f  the  ri,  hesi 
atid  ni.jst  p,,werlul  empire  ,.:  m.i.lcrn  tiin.-s 
All  these  advantaRes  i-.imhincl  have  nial,. 
l.i>n,h,n  the  leading  centre  .if  tra.le,  an.l  the 
niost  pDpuliius  city  in  the  w.,rid.  ItsHous.s 
of  I'arhament.  \Vcslmin^t,T  Ahbev  the 
Tower.     St.     Paul's    Cathedral,     its     paLacs 
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I'lrk,.  d.«ks  -these  make  L„„l„„  a  city  „ 
|Mi,nse  int.rct.  t„  visi,„rs.  l..„„|„„  c,,rri..s  „„ 
h.     ar,:,.r  p|.rt  „f  the  tr.i,!,.    ,„„   the  casfrn 

,;■.';""'  I  """I  ^*1^"-.  .-inil  the  West 

|",rtan>  |»a.  f..r  .■.nnimr,-..  with  thu  cutiiries 
"I  northern    l-.„r.,,„..     („,/,,/   „,„|    .v,-,..,„„/, 

a  ,  the  w  ,  l,.a,|„,^.  ...al  ,.,,.,r,i„^,  ,i„,,.s  „f  ,|,„ 
»;.r       r  .„/.•,/.„,;.,  !..,<,  ir„„;„..„..,,  /.,,„„,, 

,1     , "',''"-     .1''"    ""'    "'■•"''    "'    "la>;ni/i.  .ni 
ca  h,,lr;ils,  _nol,l,.    s|,c,lm,.„s  of   urehitectur 

..,''"'•„''""'"'"'''  "''''■^'  imiversitv,  with  , 
stately  c.,ll,.f,.s.  in  ca.sile  „„,(  eath.-.jral,  is  the 
h;  .nic  ,  ,t  cla.s„-al  l,.an,i„i;.  as  ( ■„.„/,,„/,...  'univ,!;': 

\'f„h  ',  ;.''"'"•■  !"'  ""I I'""'" nar  training. 
llan,h,.si,.r.  Hiniiinv:h.m,,  nn,l  I,iv,.n»..l.  busv 
trade  eiiitres,  are  also  svats  of  universities. 

SCOTLAND 
Surf-ce  and  Drain.ge.     Smtland  cnsists 
"I  a  ■     ithcm  upl.,11,1  r,.(;i,,n  lyin^,  n„rth  fif 
the   '      ler,    a   lowland    pl-.i,,    l,etHeeii    the 
upland  rcKi.m  at  the  south  tm,l  the  ili>;li. 
lan.ls  of  the  norm,  and  a  northern  mountain 
mtiss  lorniinK  the  Ili^'  V-,n,|s.     A  line  drawn 
north-east   from    Ou-.        ton  on   thi-  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  on  the       .rth  Sea  marks  the 
divisi.in     between    the    Highlands   tuid    the 
l-owlamls.     The  Gnimpian  .Mount.iins  form 
the    SHuthem    part 
of    the    Hi^'hlands. 
lien     .\evis     f^,..o6 
fi'i-'t),    one    of    the 
I«Mks  of  the  ninKc, 
■'s  the  highest  moun- 
tain in   the    liritish 
Isles.      In    the    in- 
tervcnint;  valleys 
between  the  moun- 
t.iin    ranges     are 
many  lakes  of  rare 
I  .eauty,  such  as  Lock 
Lomond,  Locli  Sliiet, 
and  Loch  Maree. 
The   w.ater  part- 
—^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^bJ  ing  of   Scotland    is 
Lcck  Lomond.  Scotland.    Notia  Iho  mounlmmus  nalur,  of  iht  district.  near  the  west  coast, 
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so  the  rivers  (lowing cast,  such  hs  the  7;.™/, 
Forth,  an  J  7,1  V,  are  much  larger  than  thosj 
flowing  westward.  The  Clyde,  hoHiver, 
is  the  first  commercial  ri\-er  of  Scotland! 
and  it  is,  moreover,  the  greatest  ship-huilding 
river  in  the  world. 

Coast  Features.  The  coast  ol'  Scotland  is 
so  indented  by  arms  of  the  se.i  that  no  part 
of  the  country  is  more  than  40  miles  from 
sea-water. 

On  the  east  coast  the  land  derlines  graduallv 
to  the  lieach  or  to  the  borderinR  ilifis  and  the 
shores  arc  generally  low  and  cultivated  to  the 
tidal  hne.  In  the  west,  the  coast  is  bold  and 
picturesque  and  presents  a  succession  of  pro- 
jecting headlands,  deep  inlets,  and  long  penin- 
sulas. *"  ' 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.  The  west- 
em  part  of  the  country  has  a  greater 
rainfall  than  the  east- 
cm,  and  the  winter 
temperature  is  also 
somewhat  higher.  The 
rever.se  is  the  case  in 
summer. 

The  soil  of  the  cen- 
tral lowlands  is  \ery 
fertile  and  is  in  a  \ery 
excellent  state  of  culti- 
vation.  It  produces 
fine  crops  of  oats, 
bar'  ".    wheat,     pi  ra- 

toes,    nd  turnips.    The  _ 

Highlands  are  famous  for  raising  cattle,  and 
the  southern  uplands  for  sheep. 

Industries.  The  chief  industries  of  Sc<  it- 
land  are  connected  with  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  The  central  low- 
lands are  remarkably  rich  in  coal  and  iron, 
and  so  the  chief  manufacturing  centres  are 
also  in  this  region,     Wonllcns  are  produced 
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Tlie  commerce  of  Scotland  resembles  that 
of  England.  The  imports  arc  raw  material 
for  m.inufacture,  and  f(Ki<I  stulTs.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  manufactured  goods. 

People.  The  people  of  the  HiRhlands  are 
of  Celtic  origin  and  a  considerable  number 
still  speak  the  Gaelic  language.  The  Lov.land 
hcotch  are  mainly  descendants  of  Scantlinavian 
orT„ii;  ^  ^"'*„^''«^''  "  language  of  Teutonic 
ongin  which,  therefore,  resembles  the  Enelish 
langua.ye.  They  are  an  intenselv  patriotic  peo- 
ji.o.  industrious  thrifty,  and  noted  for  their  zeal 
in  matters  01  eduration  and  religion. 

Cities.  Juliiihurgh.  the  capital,  is  one  of  the 
most  pieturesi|ue  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
eading  eilucatiim,-,!  centre  of  Scotland  and 
the  scat  of  one  ot  the  four  universities  of  the 
country.  There  are  manv  objects  of  historical 
mterest,  such  as  Holyrood  Palace,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  monuments  to 
Scott  and  Burns,  the  Castle,  etc.  .Near  the 
city  is  the  immense 
Forth  Bridge. 

Glasgow,  situated  on 
the  Clyde,  is  the  second 
city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  great- 
est ship-building  centre 
in  the  world.  Its  remar- 
kable growth  is  due  to 
its  fine  harbour,  formed 
by  dredging  the  Clvde; 
to  its  nearness  to  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron 
ore:  and  to  tliedevelop- 

ment  ot  trade  with  the 

Princes    Sired.   F.dinhurgh.      Xoliec  the  Caslle  on   the   '^'^      Americas.       It      is 
/.71  md  the  moiiumeni  to  Hir  Waller  Scali  the  seat  of  a  University 

■""'"'■""•'■  dating  from  1450. 

AherJmi.  the  "Granite  City, -has  extensive 
fisheries  and  manufactures  cotton  an.l  linen 
goods.  It  IS  the  seat  ot  a  university  founded 
in  1404, 

niwJce  is  a  flourishing  seaport.  It  imports 
llax  Irom  Russia,  and  jute  from  India,  and 
exports  linen,  jute,  and  hemp  goods. 


<hiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  at  (Galashiels 
and  Hawick;  cottons  at  Glasgiow  and  Paisley; 
linen  and  jute  at  Dundee. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  fisheries  are  an 
important  industry,  the  centre  being  at 
Aberdeen. 


IRELAND 


Surface  and  Drainage.  Ireland  consists  of 
an  interior  plain  seldom  more  than  po 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Surrounding  this 
jilain,  which  abounds  in  small  lakes  and 
hogs,  arc  hills  and  low  mountains  lying 
chiefly    near    the    coast.      The    mountains 


CLIMATE.  PRODUCTS,  CITIES 


abound  in  wild  ravines,  hold  cascade's  and 
beautiful  lakes,  like  those  of  Killa'mev, 
which  yearly  attract  many  visitors  by  their 
great  natural  beauties.  The  I.ors  furnish  an 
abundance  of  [x^at  fuel  or  turf,  as  it  is  called 
The  chief  rivers  of  Irel.ind  are  the  Sli.imum 
m  the  west,  and  the  /.,7/V.v  and  liovuc  in  the 
cast.  The  Sliannon  is  the  largest  riwr  in 
the  United  Kinfjdom.  After  a  course  of  .2; 
miles  it  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  hv  an 
estuary  ten  miles  wide  atid  sixtv  miles  long 

r.'^r"  IJ"*"'"-     "r'""  """''  '"^^^  is  bold  and 
rocky.     The  east  coast  is  t;enerally  Hat,  sandv, 
anJ  rcRular  and  tlu-re  are  many  san.lhanks  an'.l 
sunken  rocks  which  obstruct  naviKati<,n.     On 
the    south  coast   are  several    fine  harbours,  as 
those  of  Cork  and  Walcri.ml.     The  west  ,  oast  is 
hiRh,  rocky  and,  from  bein-  e.xpose.l  to  the  full 
force  of   the  Atlantic, 
is  mu(h    broken    and 
very  irre^'ular. 
Climate,   Soil,   and 
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Productions.  The' cli- 
mate of  Ireland  is 
more  ec]uable  than 
th.-it  of  England  or 
Scotland.  Themian 
tem[)eraturc  seldom 
falls  bel(jw  40  degrees 
in  the    winter.     The 

rainfall  is    very  uni-       __^ 

fonnly   distributed       ^"ttrior  of  a  cot:ai;c  in  In 
and   a\-erages   about   40   inches   a  \ear. 

The  .soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  agriculture 
m  its  various  branches  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  people.  Oats,  barley,  and  pfittitoes 
are  extensively  grown.  Flax  is  an  imjxir- 
tant  crop  in  the  north,  where  it  is  made  into 
the  famous  Irish  linen  at  such  centres  as  l!cl- 
fiist,  Xeury,  and  Londonderry.  Bticon,  but- 
ter, and  eggs  are  exported.  Great  numbers 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  raised  on  the 
rich  pasture  lands  for  the  Ep,glish  market 

Divisions.  Ireland  is  divideii  into  four  pro- 
vinces, and  these  are  subdivided  into  thirtv-two 
counties.— Ulster  in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the 
east,  Munster  in  the  south,  an  I  Connaught  in 
the  west.  At  one  time  these  [-.p  .vinces  with 
■Mcath  formed  separate  Irish  kinRdoms;  but  now 
they  serve  only  for  geographical  boundaries. 


People.  The  Irish  people  consist  of  descend- 
ants 01  the  original  Celtic  stock,  to  which  have 
been  aoded  the  Saxon,  Scottish,  and  English 
immigrants  of  later  days.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I,  the  north  was  colonized  by  English 
and  Scottish  settlers  and  since  that  time  the 
[.eople  of  the  north  have  been  largrlv  Pro- 
testants ,n  religion,  while  in  the  sout'h  and 
«est  they  are  mainly  Roman  Catholics 

tic  UiTe^.  llieCa.stle.datingfromi22j,isthe 
administrative  centre  and  the  oIKcial  residence 
ot  the  I-orcbLieutenant,  tlie  king's  representa- 
tive, m  Ireland.  The  University  of  DulL  com- 
monly  known  as  Trinity  College,  is  one  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
Ivingdom. 

Bcltasl  is  the  largest  in.lustrial  city  in  Irc- 

riVt-  .id"  ™  ""=  f  P  f  ^  Hax-grofving  ^  s- 
trut  and  on  a  good  harbour  ojiening  t.nvanl 
(.reat  Britain.      All   branches  of   the  Irish  Len 

industry    centre   here. 

One  of  its  preat  indus- 

triLS   IS   ship-building. 

It  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 

VLTsity. 

Cork,  situatcil  on  the 
KiVLT  I.ce,  has  one  of 
thf  finest  Iiarbours  in 
the  wurhl.  It  exports 
cattle  and  provisions, 
and  manufactures 
woollen  goods.  Its 
most  famous  building 
is  St.  Anne's  Shandon 
Church,    noted  for  its 

•i,7,„i     Ti.,  „_  -    t  ' beautiful  chimes. 

tinia.     I  he  grate  burns  peat. 
CI  Limerick,    on    the 

^  lannon  ,s  the  market  and  port  of  a  fine  farm- 
ing -ountry.  It  manufactures  lace  and  gloves 
an.l  exports  bacon,  butter,  and  eggs. 

L,md,md,-rry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River 
l;oyle.  IS  n.jted  for  its  walls.  Cathedral,  and 
Its  .sie.ge  in  KiSq.  It  manufactures  linen,  and 
exports  lann  produce, 

LXVII.  FRAXCE 
Position  and  Coast-Line.  The  republic  of 
France  lies  on  the  windward  side  of  Europe, 
and  is  separated  from  the  United  King- 
dom by  the  narrow  Sirait  of  Doi'er  and 
the  BikUsIi  Cliannel.  Surrounded  by  water 
on  three  sides,  it  has  a  long  coast-line, 
yet  it  has  few  good  harbours,  owing  to 
the  coast  being  very  regular  in  form. 
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The  great  indentations,  the  Bay  ff  Bisaiy 
and  the  (Julf  of  Lions  are  both  slurmy,  hnue 
commerce  all>n^  these  coasts  is  carrieJ  on  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  The  best  liarljours  are 
Lc  Havre,  important  for  its  trade  with  Amenca; 
CcUais,  the  port  nean^t  the  United  Kmgdom; 
Bordeaux,  which  has  a  hirge  trade  with  bimth 
America;  and  the  leailing  port,  Marsi-illcs. 
which  trades  chiefly  with  Africa  and  the  rich 
countries  of  the  East  Indies. 

Surface.  Xorthem  and  north-western 
France  lie  in  the  great  low  plain  of  northern 


The  hcaiiliftil  boulevard  of  Paris  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe. 


Europe.  The  general  trend  of  the  slopes  is 
,)  the  west  and  north-west,  and  hence  the 
longer  rivers  run  in  these  directions. 

The  larger  part  of  central  France  is  a 
plateau,  which  rises  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  steep,  wall-like  front  known  as 
the  Cevennes.  The  plateau  slopes  down 
from  this  rim  to  the  western  coastal  lowland. 
On  the  east  are  the  Jura  Mountains  and 
the  bcgi  'ng  of  the  great  highland  of  the 
Alps,  whicu  extends  close  to  the  sea  east  of 
Marseilles.  At  the  north  end  of  the  French 
Alps  is  the  highest  peak  in  Europe-,  :l/oii( 
Blanc,  15,775  feet  in  height. 

Rivers.  The  great  rivers  flow  to  the  west, 
or  are  confined,  as  is  the  case  with  the  KItonc, 
to  narrow  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ranges.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
great  rivers  of  France  —  the  RItone,  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Kliine  —  have  their  sources  near  one 
another  on  the  central  plateau,  it  was  very 
easy  to  connect  the  upper  courses  of  these 
rivers  by  canals,  and  thus  form  a  net-work  of 


water-ways  crossing  the  country  in  every 
direction.  These  canals  prom(.)te  the  inte- 
rior traile  of  pr.inee. 

Climate  and  Rainfall.  Owing  to  the  near- 
ness of  France  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  mountain  barrier  on 
the  east,  its  climate  is  very  even.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  mountains  and  the  plateau  is,  of 
course,  more  severe  than  that  of  the  pro- 
tected plains  to  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
rainfall  is  unequally  distributed.  The  great- 
est annual  r.iinfa.li  is  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  about  the  same 
as  at  Halifax.  The  least  is  along  tlie  Med- 
iterranean coast,  where  it  is  aliout  the  same 
as  in  Manitoba. 

The  southern  coast  east  of  Marseilles,  being 
protected  from  the  cold  northern  winds,  has 
become  a  great  winter  resort,  known  as  the 
Riviera. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  I'rance  is  distinctly 
an  agricultural  country,  and  nearly  one  halt 
its  people  live  on  fanns. 

In  the  damp,  warm  areas  of  the  lower  Rhone 
and  along  the  southern  coasts,  the  olive  is 
extensively  cultivated.  .Mulberry  trees,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  silk-worms  feed,  also  flourish ; 
hence  the  production  of  silk  is  an  important 
and  thriving  industry  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  France. 

Wheat,  ivhich  occupies  one  sixth  ot  the 
cultivated  land,  is  the  most  valuable  cereal, 
especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the 


Making  Roquefort  cheese  in  limestone  caves. 
Seine.     Oats   is   the   second    cereal   in   impor- 
tance.    Rye  and  barley  are  raised  on  the  poorer 
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soils  of  the  coast  and  in  the  hiRhlanrls.  On  the 
plains  ol  tl.o  north,  wIhtu  ihi^  si.,,,i.,  un,l  ',  il 
are  lavjurabie,  potatoes  and  sunar-hccts  ;„■,■ 
niisc.l  ,n  lar^'f  quantim's  especially  lor  makinj; 
alcohol  and  raw  su^'ar. 

Tlic  wanii.  sunny  climate  and  fertile  ^oil  of 
Frame  conil.ine  t.i  make  it  the  greatest  ^Tape- 
raismp;  and  wine-prodncinK  countrv  in  the 
world,  (.rapes  do  no,  flourish  in  the  north. 
hut  from  the  I.o.re  southward  the  vine\-anls 
occupy  every  favoural.le  nook  on  the  wannest 
and  best  proieet.<l  slopes,  an.l  K'ive  the  rcKio.i 
an  appearance  .,f  thrift  and  beauty.  Wine  is 
second  only  to  silk  as  an  export. 
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Lyons,  the  kaJing  silk  market  of  the  world. 

Stock-Raising.  Cattle-raisirR  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  especially  among  the  hills 
of  the  north-west.  This  part  of  the  country 
produces  a  large  amount  of  butter,  which  is 
for  the  most  ptirt  sold  in  P.iris  and  London. 
In  Normandy,  in  the  northern  part  of  Frtmcc, 
and  also  in  southern  France,  ;i  great  (luantity 
of  cheese  is  made. 

Minerals.  The  principal  minerals  of 
France  are  coal,  iron,  and  salt.  These  are 
not  widely  sctittered,  however,  and  for  tllis 
reason  the  industries  which  depend  u:»n 
them  arc  centred  about  a  few  regions  r,nl\-. 
The  principal  coal  and  iron  do|x)sits  are  along 
the  Belgian  frontier,  anil  in  the  eastern  high- 
lands. Near  these  regions  .-ire  I'numI  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  cif  Lymis,  St. 
Etknnc,  and  Lille.  Salt  is  found  along  the 
western  coast  from  the  Ciaronne  to  the 
Loire,  and  about  Xaiicv. 

Fishing.  France  carries  on  an  extensive 
fishing  industry,  tind  consumes  a  great  rjuan- 


tity   of  the  product.     The  fish  caught   arc 
lai-gely  cod  from  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
neighh„urho.,il  of  .Vewfoundland.  where  cer- 
tain  small    isl.-mds   ownetl    by   !■■  ranee    nU, 
serve    as  the   btise   for    the   fisheries.     Oys- 
ters are  found  in  the  liay  of  liiscav  and  in 
the    English   fliannel.     .Sardines  are   found 
along  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  ;ind 
are  canneil  tiiid  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
Manufacturing.     l-r,„,ce      ranks      fourth 
among  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world;  it  is  suqiassed  b\'  tho  United  States, 
the  L'niteii  Kingdom,  and  (iermanv.  all  three 
of  which  have  richer  ileix.sits  .if  co.al  and  irf.n. 
anil    better    opp,irtunities    for   earrving   on 
ocean  cimmerce.     l-rance   excels,  however 
in   the  <|uality  of  its  products.     Iron   .and 
steel-working  are  the  principal  occupations 
at  St.   lilkitttc.  near    the  eastern  coal-field 
Marseilles  and  lUrJem.x  produce  stcol ;  their 
product  is  made  largely  from  iron  imported 
from  Spt.in,  where  rich  iron    ore  is   found 
in   great   quantities.     I'aris   is   a  manufac- 
turing   centre     for    jewelry,     gloves,    and 
other  goods  of  a  similar  nature.     Silks  are 
woven  in  great  quantities  about  St.  Ftieitne 
an.I   in  the  \ieinity  of  Lyotts.  which  is  the 
world's  greatest  silk  market.     The  proxim- 
ity  of   mulberry   groves  and  coal  deposits 
and  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the  moun- 
tain streams  is  es|x;ciallv  good  for  dyeing 
contribute    greatly   to    the    success   of   the 
industry.     The  French  htl^■e  a  natural  taste 
and  skill   in   the    manufticturc    of   jewelry, 
glcnes,  artificial  flowers,  and  \arious  articles 
of  finery.     These  are  extensivelv  produced, 
especially  at  I'aris. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  largest  exjiorts  are 
textiles,  small  goods  of  artistic  \alue.  and 
\vine.  The  largest  imports  ;ire  food  products, 
.and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  in- 
cluding coal  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
lumber  from  Sweden  and  Norwav,  wool  from 
-Argentina  and  Australia,  and  cotton,  petro- 
leum, meats,  and  cereals  from  the  United 
States.      l.e   Havre,   the  great   cotton    port, 
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SPAIM   AND   PORTUGAL 


receives  its  cnttim  direct  from  the  southern 
ports  of  the  I'liiteil  States. 

People.  The  French  are  a  mixed  race,  enm- 
poseil  of  Cells  and  Iheriuns,  hut  these  urii;inal 
elements  were  much  m.i<lilied  by  successive  in- 
vasions of  Romans,  Franks,  and  Northmen. 
The  Celtic  dialect  is  now  siHiken  only  in  apart  of 
Brittanv.  Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III 
Ijy  the  Germans,  France  has  been  a  Repuhhc. 
It  is  now  divided  into  eighty-seven  departments; 
these  are  divided  and  sul>-divided  and  are  ruled 
over,  under  the  government,  by  prefects,  sub- 
prefects  and  mavors  respectively.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  the  Ictrisla 
tive  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  President  is  elected  by  the  two  Houses  com 
bined  in  what  is  termed  the  National  Assembly. 

In  the  lar^e  cities  of  France,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  the  people  are  exceptionally  relined  anil 
are  fond  of  excitement   especially   in    political 
affairs.    In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  thrifty  farm- 
ers are  more  contented 
with  their  lot  and  less 
easily  excited.    Women 
<^ften    share    the    out- 
door   work    with    the 
men. 

Scenery.  France  is 
especially  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  cities. 
Faris,ihG  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
andinteresting  of  cities. 

and  is  anuualty  visited  Tltr  Escttrial  near  Mailrid. 
bvmanvto-'rists.    Tlie 

natural'aptitude  of  the  French  people  for  art, 
and  their  magnitieent  art  Rallerics,  the  most 
noted  of  which  is  the  Lomre,  have  maile  Pant: 
the  art  centre  of  tne  world.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  home  of  mediLal 
schools,  conservatories  of  music  and  applied 
science.  Its  museum  of  natural  history  is  amonj; 
the  finest  in  the  worlil. 

France  has  manv  forei(;n  possessions;  the 
most  important  ure'. Algeria,  the  Suhara  Frcmh 
Western  Ajrim,  MaJjgascir.  and  Frtneh  Indo- 
China.  Most  of  these  possessions  furnish  many 
valuable  products  to  the  home  country. 

MONACO  AND   ANDORRA 

Position  and  People.  In  south-eastern  France, 
just  east  of  .Sice,  is  the  independent  principality 
of  Monaco.  It  is  in  the  most  favoured  portion 
of  the  Riviera,  and  is  visited  by  many  tourists. 
Its  revenues  are  derived  from  the  g.ambhni; 
tables  of  Monle  Carta,  situated  close  by  Monaco, 
its  capital. 


Hi|;h  up  anion);  tne  Pyrenees  lies  the  little 
republic  "f  .\ihlorra.  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
sturdy  race  of  peasants  wh.i  have  maintained 
their  indel»en<lence  for  centuries. 

LXVIll.     THE  lHEliL\N 
PE\IXSVL.\ 

SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL 

Size  and  Boundaries.  The  Iberian  Pe- 
ninsula, which  is  about  the  size  of  the  land 
poilion  of  Ontario,  contains  two  countries, 
Spain,  ;'.  limited  monarchy,  and  I'crliigal,  a 
rcptihlic.  It  is  separateil  on  the  north  from 
France  by  the  his;h  barrier  oi  the  Pyrenees. 
As  these  mountains  have  few  passes,  land 
communication  with 
Fnmce  is  diiTicult. 

Surface  and  Drain- 
age.     Three  fourths 
of  the    area    of    the 
Iberian   Peninsula  is 
a  f^rQi\t  plateau  aver- 
aging aliout  twenty- 
flvo  hundred  feet  in 
height.       This     pla- 
teau  is    broken     by 
a  hmcHS  h,i!ii„g  .f  Spam.     „„„,.r„us    ridges    of 
nearly     parallel      mountains,      known      as 
sierra^. 

Owinj,  to  the  form  of  the  land  and  to  the 
youthful  character  of  the  streams,  the  rivers 
are  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids  and 
shidlows,  and  arc  not  navigable  for  any  great 
distance.  The  Guadalquivir  is  the  most 
imiKirt.mt  exception ;  vessels  can  ascend  it  to 
Se-MU: 

Climate.  The  climate  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  is  characterized  by  very  marked 
difference  between  summer  and  winter.  In 
winter  the  region  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
westerly  winds,  but  in  summer  it  is  occupied 
partly  by  the  horse-latitudes  and  partly 
by  the  north-east  trade-winds.  Therefore 
the  winters  are  moist  and  the  summers 
'    extremely  dry. 


I'RODLCTS   A.\,)   TUADi; 


Owinq  to  the  ilryncss  nf  the  summer  elimate 
.Rncu  ture  .an  be  .-arne,!  „„  in  „„L  ""'^s 
only  l,y  means  „l  irngiaum.  This  has'  een 
praetiSL.,1   f„r  centuries,   and   lari-e  areas  hive 

llkra^^T'^"  "■'""  ""'"''  '"'"  ''"'"■•  «-'^'-- 
Products  of  the  Soil.  .\l..,ut  one  inunh 
of  the  people  of  Sp(,in  ami  I'ortUKal  are  en- 
gajjed  m  agriculture,  which  is  \er\-  orolitil.le 
where  irriKation  is  practise,!.  The  interior 
's  sn  ,  y  that  e^■en  prass  is  scantv,  hut  slieep 
are  raised  in  very  larp-  numbers.  In  the 
north-west  wheat  and  harlev  ar.  grown  for 
home  use. 

in  tlie  irriKated  l,„,ds,  fruits,  su(,',-ir-c.Mie 
olives,  cork-oak,  and  the  vine  are  pnxhKv.i' 
m  alnnidance.  Wine  is  the  leading  firoduet 
especiallN-  in  the  valleys  of  Portugal. 

Minerals.  The  mineral  i.roducts  of  the 
Ibcnan  Peninsula  are  extremely  valuable 
The  iron  of  the  north  is  very  rich  and  pur. 
Coal  IS  generally  distributed,  but  little  is 
mined.  Spain  has  remarkably  ri,;h  deposits 
of  quicksilver,  coijjkt,  lead  and  silver.  In 
the  nortli,  machinery  is  manufactured. 

Trade.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  railwavs  and 
navigable  rivers,  the  internal  eommeVco  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  small.  \Vi„e  forms  a 
large  pan  of  the  cxp.,rts,  and  is  =ent  chiellv  to 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Oranges 
lemons,    olives,    and    eork    are   also    importaiu 


1U9 

n.ni'!i'."''(""'  ""IP""'  "'  ^'"''"-  «'"h"ver  three 

int  loyal  palace,  and  one  .,f  the  hnest  art  eal- 

•'s  an  aPd  wa™''''  ''"'  ""-'  ^'"^™"'l'n«">"nlr'v 

In  B^^u-lom,.  the  chief  port  of  Spain,  textiles 


'•  "i.iJc  (1/  siml  Irmrl  in  th,-  M.ulcira  !,l,i 


The  Alhamhra,  a  great  stronghold  and  palace  at 
Granada,  Spain. 

exports.     The  greatest  trade  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  from  the  United 
htatcs,  wheat  from  Rus.si.,.  timber  from  Sweden 
and  woollens  from  France. 


.ranges  MaUga  gi.ipcs  and  wines.  ()/,„„„  js 
the  Hiiof  outlet  for  the  foreign  trade  ofVortu! 
gal.  and  gives  its  name  to  port  wine,  a  leadini: 
ar  icic  o  export.  LisKm.  the  capital  of  Portu- 
g.  1,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbours  in  the  world. 
People.     The  Portuguese  have    alwavs  been 

?W  h'X""!"!™,"  ""'-""'^  ""^>"'8  ™  eommerce 
vith    the    distant    parts    of   the    worl.l       The 

«  th  trade,  but  endeavoured  to  subjugate  all 
the  new  countries  possible,  so  that  they  eouW 

at    one  time  a  great  colonizing  nation,    " 
through  mismanagement  her  colonies  have  er     - 
ual  >•  been  lost.     Educatic.l  has  been  neglected 
aiuUhe  majority  of  the  people  are  unlblfto 

AfnlTfnT;-  ^°'}'""'}  ^'■'  '^^K"  P^sessions  in 
Ah  ;■  Tt^lT  •-'"«''''', -'"J  l'ort„g,u:se  East 
1„  1,  ''  ,  ^"'"*'  "*"'"''s  in  the  Pacific 

and  the  Azores,  the  Cpc  Vc'.e.  and  the  M,Xw 

tt  coast  tf"'uri""  '■",'""■'■'•  "  '""  '^'''"J=  °ff 
SiaVrco'Ist:"""'  ■""''  "  ""™"  "^P  <^^  'he 

GIBRALTAR 

Position.  On  the  very  southern  point  of 
Spam,  where  it  approaches  nearest  .Africa 
IS  the  small  peninsula  known  as  Gihratta,' 
This  IS  heavily  fortified,  and  belongs  to  the 
I  niied  Kingdom.  As  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
IS  only  eight  miles  wide,  the  United  King- 
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dom,  thmuRh  this  f„rtR'SS.  rcilly  cnntmls 
the  cntrancf  tn  the  Moclitcrranciin,  its  t;i"w 
commanilinK  iifarly  thi'  whole  strait, 

L\!\      HF.LCIVyi    HIE   Xlirill-K- 

L.WDS  (HOU.AXO).    -l-V^^ 

I  i:.\.\[M<K 

Position    and   Coast-Line.      Ik-lf;iiini.    thi' 
iXelhcrhihls,   ami   Denmark   aru    small    but 


4;»«  o  canal  AmUerdam.     Much  at  thi  cilfs  trans- 
poTtation  is  by  water. 


important  Kingdoms  bordering  on  the    At- 
lantic. 

Belgium,  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated regions  in  the  world,  has  about  forty 
miles  of  unbroken  coast,  with  no  harbour 
except  the  small  one  of  Oslend,  which  is 
connected  by  steamship  lines  with  Dm'cr 
and  llarvjich.  England.  Us  chief  port  is 
Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt,  access  to  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Xetherlands. 

In  the  Xetherlands  are  two  excellent  har- 
bours:  Amsterdam,  which  is  connected  with 
the  North  Sea  by  a  ship-canal,  and  Rotterdam. 
Denmark    is   made    up   of    several   large 
islands  and  a  peninsula. 

Surface.  These  three  countries  are  all 
low,  and  t.ie  coasts  are  largely  sand  dunes, 
which  form  good  watering-places,  especially 
in  Belgium.  Almost  all  of  the  coastal  por- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  is  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  kept  from  ad- 
vancing upon  the  land  only  by  high  dikes, 
which  are  built  as  a  protection  against  the 


waves  Denmark  is  very  flat,  sandy,  and 
contains  manv  marshes  and  lakes.  In  the 
jKuinsula  of  Jtttland  many  of  the  lakes  have 
iiecome  [HMt-bogs. 

Drainage.  The  rivers  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Delgium  rise  farthiT  inland  and  How 
through  these-  countries  to  the  sea.  In  the 
Netherlanils  the  land  is  so  low  and  flat,  and 
the  divides  are  so  incons]iicuous,  th.at  a  vast 
net-work  of  canals  has  been  built  to  connect 
the  rivers.  The  i)roduets  of  the  farms  are 
brought  to  market  by  means  of  the  canals, 
and  sol.l  directly  from  the  boats.  In  winter, 
when  the  c(mals  are  frozen,  the  jieople  travel 
to  market  on  skates. 

Climate.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark  all  lie  in  the  belt  of  the  westerly 
win.ls  throughout  the  year.  Hence,  the 
climate  is  equable  and  d.rnp.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  days  in  Belgium  :  -e  cloudy, 
and  it  rains  in  the  Xetherland.i  on  an  aver- 
age of  204  days  in  the  year. 

The  winds,  not  being  imix'deil  by  any 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  windmills  are 
very  generally  used. 

In  Denmark  the  climate  is  like  that  of 
eastern  Scotland,  but  the  winters  are  not 
suflicientlv  severe  to  close  the  harbours  with 
ice  for  any  length  of  time,  though  drifting 
ice  is  common  for  many  months.  The  damp- 
ness here  favours  the  formation  of  )X.-at. 


PeddlitK  fnilk  in  dog-carts  in  Belgium, 
is  making  a  note. 

Products  of  the  Soil.     Owing  to  the  fertile 
soil,  and  moist,  equable  climate,  the  primary 
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industries  in  those  countries  are  Jiijrieulture 
and  dairyinK.  Danish  liutter  is  so  t;'»>d  :is 
to  stand  first  in  the  linRlish  market.  'I'he 
chief  eriips  raised  in  JJenmarIc  arc  oats  and 


Tr«d«.  The  trade  i>f  Iklnium,  the  Xethcr 
lands, .111.1  Denm.irk  islar>;e.  Canalsaiid  rail 
\\;as  r..,.T  llilpum.and  the  .Meuse  is  n.ni 
;;:iMe  tu  the  (K-rnian  houndary;  hence 
terii.rtrad. 

The  tr; 
larijelyal 


7' 
is  easily  carried  on. 

le  of  Hel^'ium  centreii 
1  ll/li'iT/i,  whieh  reren  L'S 


aii'l  ex|.,,rlsthe  larger  part  i.|  Hit 
wnrl.ls  ivi.ry.  The  chielexiicirts 
are  in.n  and  steel,  enul,  j;iins, 
lla.x,  and  j,'lasswarc:  tlie  imp.irts 
are  eereals,  woul,  |unil,er,  and 
lietroleuni. 

In  the  NVlherlan.Is  the  .  Iiu-f 
trade  is  wi!ll  tile  eoli.nies.  .\I:iny 
"I      the      H'i'ids     hrouKht    fnmi 


thi 


unies  are  a^'ain  exported. 


In  the  ilike-proucted  districts  of  tlif  Xeltjerlands. 

sugar-beets;  in  the  Xetherlands,  rye,  iiats, 
I»t  itoes,  and  suKar-lieets;  in  lielfjium,  cere- 
als, flax,  hemp,  .and  suRar-heets, 

Minerals.  In  the  .Vetherlamls  a  pnttiT\- 
clay  is  found  at  ,')c//7,  which  j,'ives  its  name 
to  a  kind  of  fine  china.  Helfiium  iirnduces 
great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron. 

Fishing.  I'ishing  in  the  Xetherlands  is 
important,  especially  th.at  carried  on  in  the 
North  Sea  and  about  Iceland.  The  principal 
fish  is  the  herrinjj.  which  is  packed  for  export. 
Oysters  are  produced  in  abundance;  the  best 
are  kept  for  local  use. 

Manufacturing.  In  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  there  is  little  coal  and  iron,  and 
manufacturing  is,  therefore,  relatively  un- 
important. Belgium,  because  of  its  mineral 
wealth  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  south, is  a  \ery 
important  manufacturing  country. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  the 
largest  city,  is  noted  for  its  lace  and  carpets, 
pieturc-Kalleries,  museums,  and  schools.  Liige 
manufactures  iron  and  steel  guods.  I1re-ariiis, 
machinery,  and  tools.  Ghent  is  especially  noied 
for  its  line!ia.iUidj:ottoii.s.    ^ —  ' 


to    Enj;- 

c  Jtton 

Amster- 

uni\iTsitv. 


including  eollee,     spices,    gums. 

indigo,     tiye-wo.ids,      diani.mils, 

leaf-toliaLcii,  and  other  gooils  of 

a  similar  nature.     Mutter,  meat. 

and    cheese    are    sent 

land      and       (lermanv; 

goods,   to   the  eolunies. 

Jam  is  noti'd    or  its 

museums,  shippinj;,  anil  diamond 

v  ,  .       -.,",",''">•'■     "  is  the  eon.stitutional 

rapital  but  /  he  Hague  is  the  .scat  of  government. 

Kullerttam  is  oec  of  the  great  .seaixirts. 

In  Denma.-k,  Copenhui^eii.  the  capital,  is 
the  great  distributing  port  for  the  Ualtic 
eount-ies,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  trade  is 
Kith  them.  Coal,  textiles,  food  products,  and 
machinery  are  imported;  butter,  eggs,  and 
meat  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Foreign  Possessions.  The  foreign  iiossessions 
ol  the  Xetherlands  .irc  very  important,  because. 


A  ntifcrp,  the  great  ivory  market  of  the  u-ortd. 


1>  ing  in  the  tropics,  thev  furnish  tropical  prorj- 
ueis  ui  great  value  to  the  people  of  northern 
Europe.  These  possessions  include  Java  and 
other  islands  in  the  East   Indies,  and  Dutch 
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,,„i,m,.    in    South    America.     Drnmark    cwn,  L\\.     XOKWW    .WD   .Ml'/TO/CV 

thrcf  small  islanilM  in  tltc  Wi'st  l"'lii'»  ''"'I  ""-'  Poiition  ind  Extent.     The  pimiiisula  at 

larKo  islands. .to'm,,;.m,/an.l/.W,iH.^tu.l..iur  j^,,,,„^,j„,,,  j,,    ,„,iuacs    the    two   kinK.l..ms, 

;:^  ^Si"";^r;,i:;'  z '1-:^:  /.::i:;;.^;:i__.v-->  una  su......  The  penin.u.a  ex...„,is 

5(j(i'.  ami  luTii! 
Belgium  tni.lis  m 
gdiiils  fpTO  ipi|ik;i1 
Central  Africa. 

People.  The 
Danis  are  a  lural 
j)t.o|.lt.,  simple  in 
tluir  habits,  will 
eiluiatiil.  an'.l  |>ar- 
tuularlv  suieesslul 
as  manners  and  e\- 
plnriTS. 

The  pecple  nf  the 
Netherlanils  are  "( 
manv  storks,  hut 
they  are  united  hy 
a  eommnn  written 
lan^uane.  called 
Dutch,  which  isalsn 
the  spoken  lani;ua(;e 
of  the  cultured 
classes. 

The  Helpans  are 
more  advanced  m 
the  arts  and  scienies 
than  either  the 
Danes  or  the 
Dutch.  French  is  sp 
a  lanRuage  ak  •'  to  — ^-  ■-.  -  -, 
provinces  bordcnng  the  Netherlands, 

The  colour  cnndilions  due  to  the  climate 
and  the  veRetation  make  these  countries,  ami 
especially  the  Netherlands,  a  favourite  res,>rt 
for  artists.  The  <|uaint.  rur.tl  people,  with  their 
characteristic  costumes,  their  lai-Re  flowinK 
clothes,  and  wooden  shoes,  arc  also  a  Krcai 
attraction. 

ICELAND 

Surface  and  Climate.  Iceland,  the  largest 
islanil  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain,  belongs 
to  the  kiuB-lo."  of  Denmark.  The  inteiior  is 
a  d'scrt  i)lateau.  for  the  most  part  covere.l  witn 
snow  The  climate  is  wet  and  stormy,  and 
agriculture  is  carried  on  with  difficulty. 

Products.  Hay,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  the 
leadinR  products.  Grass  is  secured  with 
so  ereat  difScultv  that  it  is  planted  even 
cr,  <hc  roofs  of  the  houses,  where  its  growth 
is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  intenor.  1  he 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  distributed  along  the 
coast,  where  they  carry  on  a  certain  atnount 
of  fishing. 


CoprM<;rn   f>.-  capital  and  crMf  dhlribMiag  cent,,  <■/  PL-nrntrk: 

,ken  in  th.  south;  Flemish,  far  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  over  more 
Dutch,  i^'  spoken  in  the  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other  division 
'  -  »'"••—'"-''•  „f  iJuroix:  except  Russia. 

Coast-Line.     The  coast-line  of  Norway  is 


A  Norwegian  fiord. 


very  irregular;  it  abounds  in  magnificent 
fiords,  affording  fine  harbours  famous  for 
their  scenery.  Off  the  coast  are  a  great 
number  of  islands,  forming  a  kind  of  barrier 
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which  protects  coasting;  vcssils  in  tin  ir 
V(iy:LKcs  aloriK  the  insiile  ch.iiiml,  Thcsi' 
ishimis  arc  surrricmdcil  l.y  shnals  uhitli 
abound  in  fiiih.     bixausi;  of  thisu  favouralili; 


Tile  City  (ij  Stoikholm,  Sxvt 


conditions,  the-  inhaljrants  of  Norway  have 
lonK  Ix'en  a  SLa,.irins;  [K'ople.  The  eastern 
coast  of  Sweden  contains  many  harhfiurs. 
but  the  climate  here  !)ein;^'  severe,  ni;in\' 
of  these  are  ice-locked  for  se\eral  mohUls  in 
the  N'l'.ar. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  Norway,  i  me  of  the 
most  mountaiiions  counlries  of  ICunnK-,  occu- 
pies the  slluT  t,  steqt,  westl-m  sli  '\ic  of  the  Kjol- 
cn  raniic  Sweden,  slojiinj,'  east,  is  mainly  a 
great  pliin.  heavily  (,;l,ici:ited  and  dotted  with 
numerous  lakes.  Tile  streams  llowinj;  west 
arc  shorter  and  swifter  than  those  in  the  east. 

Climate.  The  iKiiinsula  is  swept  by  the 
westerly  winrls,  which  briiif;  to  it  the  warmth 
anil  the  moisture  they  ha\e  taken  up  in 
passinfT  over  the  North  Atlantic  Drift, 

Tlu-re  is,  hcnve\-er,  a  ^'reat  ditference  between 
the  climate  of  N'tjrway  and  Sweden,  betause 
Sweden  is  sliut  otl  fmin  tile  mild  westerly  winds 
of  the  Atlantic  by  llie  north  and  soutli  hiKliIund. 
Tlie  higher  valleys  of  Norway  have  a  severe 
and  uneonifortable  climate,  and  in  conseijucnce 
are  little  occupied;  but  the  climate  of  the  luwcr 
valleys  and  the  sea-c(iast  is  tempere<l  by  the 
ocean  breezes.  On  tlie  western  coast,  the 
rainfall  is  as  lii^^h  as  seventy-nine  inches  .a 
year:    it  decreases  t'l  the  east,  in  some  places 

ailluuntin^  Lu  ullly  thirleeu  inetles. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  Except  in  eastern 
Sweden,  the  amount  of  land  in  the  jieninsula 


suitalde  for  larniinj;  i»  \erv  litmtcd,  atnl  as 
a  restdt  only  ,i  small  pioprtion  of  the  i«-oplc 
arc  en>!aj;ed  in  agriculture.  .More  than  one 
half  uf  Sweden  and  one  fourth  of  ^'or^vay  aR' 
_  covcreil  with  forests,  hi'nci'  these  ,ire 
thcniiist  imixirtant  limbcr-producinn 
countries  in  liuroix'.  On  the  hijjlur 
slo|«s,  which  arc  not  timbered,  the 
abundance  of  moisture  lirint;s  forth 
a  supply  of  ;;rass,  which  furnisheshK>d 
for  lar^e  immbers  of  c,ittle  and  shee|). 
Mining.  In  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  mining'  proiUicts  are  imiHir- 
t.iiit,  but  on  account  of  the  great  puri- 
ty of  Swedish  iron,  minint;  is  better 
dcvclo|H'd  in  that  country.  ('o[i[K.'r, 
silver,  anil  zinc  arc  al.so  obtained  m 
Sweden,  but  there  is  very  little  coal. 
Silver,  gold,  andcopiKTare  mi  .ed  in  .Vcjnvay, 
Fishing.  ( IwiiiK  to  the  linhled  agricul- 
tural o|ip.rtumties  in  .Norway,  the  iK'opIc 
natiir.dly  turn  to  the  sea  for  their  finid. 
Therefore,  fishing,  which  is  faxoured  by  the 
splendid  harbours  and  the  proximity  of 
the  .\tlanlu  fishing  grounds,  is  the  leading 
indiistr\'  in  Norw.av. 

Manufacturing.  By  reason  of  the  abun- 
dance of  watcr-]xnver  furnished  by  the  short 
streams  from  the  mountains,  manufacturing 


.tight  Sun  m  IJittnmcrfesl. 


is  increasing  rapidly.  Timber  products,  in- 
cluding wood  pulp  and  matches,  are  the 
chief  manufactures.  Swedish  m.itches  are 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.      The 
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manuf.ittiirr  ^f  imn  and  utetl,  and  of  wrxjllcn 
and  ifitton  k*kk1h  is  incrt*asin){. 

Trtde.     Swi-drti  i«  tin-  1;trK'*"«t  litmbGr  and 
timber  fxixirting  cuuntry  in  the  world,  and 


these  products  fnrm  altout  one  half  ot  the 
total  exjxjrts.  The  principal  fon-i^m  trade 
of  these  countries  is  with  (ireat  Hrit.iin. 

Stockholm,  built  on  a  numlier  of  islamls  lun- 
nuctcil  by  briil^;t's.  is  the  i  .ipiliil  ni  Swiii-n,  iiml 
the  vhief  iniuortinj;  city,  but  is  cx'-cllud  m  ex- 
ports by  (lOthcnl'iirH- 

The  iitit's  c»f  Norway  of  commercial  impor- 
tance arc  (liristiiinii.  tiii.-  capital,  built  at  the 
end  of  u  I-tn^'  ;in(l  tinu  hurbotir:  fi>■>^[cn,  the 
centre  of  the  li-l»  trado;  and  Trondhjem,  the 
third  tr.wn  in  si/c.  All  the  larvTt'  towns  of  both 
countries  are  near  the  sea;  in  Norway  the  larjjer 
number  uf  pcop'  j  live  on  or  near  the  coast. 

People.  Th'  people  of  N-jrway  and  Sweden 
were  for  verv  nearly  a  century  united  under  one 
fjuvcrnment.  In  igos,  howc\'cr,  Norway  with- 
drew from  the  union,  ancl  formed  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  a  kinK  of  its  own.  The  people 
are  exccc<linjily  industrious.  The t-ducated  classes 
have  pri)ducc<l  many  men  piomincnt  in  science 
and  literature,  and  the  early  p<'ems  and  legends 
are  of  notable  excellence  and  interest. 

Scenery.  Norway  is  visited  every  summer 
by  larj-e  nutnl^ers  of  people  who  are  attracted 
by  its  magnificent  scenery.  There  arc  many 
wonderful  jjlaciers  and  waterfalls,  and  the  fiords 
are  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  The  more 
northern  towns,  like  Hammcrjcsi  and  Twins.', 
are  much  visited  by  people  who  wish  tv  see  the 
midnight  sun. 


LXXI.  RUSSIA  IX  EUROPE 
tin.  RuMi.i  i*  the  larRcst  country  of 
ICamiKv  It  cwctipiis  muru  than  iniu  half 
the  continent,  ami  is  somewhat  more  than 
oiu'  half  the  siA'  of  Canada.  It  exteiicis  far 
iHAond  the  .\retic  I'ircle,  anil  is  ri'ally  the 
western  part  of  the  ijreat  plain  which  iH-cii- 
pies  Silieria,  The  Russiai  Empire,  which 
includes  Silvrui,  7'»ricv(ci«,  ami  ( 'ii;uii.i/ii, 
cxtciuls  over  one  sixth  f  the  lanil  surface 
of  the  Klohe. 

Cout-Lioe  and  BoundviM.  Although 
Russia  is  bordered  liy  the  ocean  or  lar^e  seas 
in  the  north,  w\st,  and  south,  it  h.is  few  Rood 
harl'iiurs,  for  the  reason  that  a  lar^e  part  of 
its  coast  is  iccliound  durin^;  scver.il  months 
of  the  year. 

Surface.  The  only  elevation  of  any  note 
in  the  great  i)lain  of  Russia  is  the  Valdai 
Plateau,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  i,ioo  feet, 
and  is  the  centre  from  which  the  drainage  of 
the  n'gion  railiates.  Many  long  rivers  How 
down  the  gentle  slopes  toward  the  borders 
of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  when  not  ice- 
bound, are  of  great  commercial  imixirtance. 


r,.;,-,!. 


The  largest  river,  the  Volga,  is  frozen  for 
three  months  in  the  year.  .Many  lakes 
dot  the  surface  of  north-western  Russia,  es- 
ix:cially  in    FitiJand.     Lake  Lci:h^!;a,  ncirly 
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the  same  siic  as  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  largi'st 
lake  in  EuriiiK'. 

In  miiith  I'.cstrm    kiinsia  thin'  in  a  gnnt 
ana  which  ii  1m:Iuiv  M'a-lcvcl.     This  riKiim 


A  l.iipUnd  Camp. 

borders  tlie  Caspian  St-a,  whnsc  surl'ai-i-  is 
ciRhty-six  firt  IkIcw  Ihu  Micliturratiiaii. 
Many  of  the  lakis  of  this  section.  thiTcfori', 
have  ,0  outlet,  ami  cons"i|UTOtly  an'  salt 
or  brackish. 

CUnute.  Kussia  lies  in  the  castcm  suction 
of  Euro|)c.  far  from  the  tempering  iiiilucncc 
of  the  ocean,  ami  is,  thcrcfou',  characterized 
by  extremely  cold  winters  and  short,  hot 
summers.  Appro.iimately  one  half  the  ai'  a 
has  a  rainfall  of  less  than  twenty  inches  a 
year,  hut  as  this  comes  mainly  'lurin^j  the 
growing  se.-ison,  agriculture  can  l>c  carrieil 
on  successfully  in  the  central  .mil  southern 
portions. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  In  the  north  is  the 
tundra  area,  mainly  of  use  for  pasturing 
reindeer.  Here  the  lMf>ps  and  Siitnn\rJ,  -■ 
live  a  nomadic  life,  depending'  largely  ii])on 
the  chase  for  their  sujJiJort. 

Extendin).,'  south  as  far  as  a  line  ruiuiiii^ 
south-east  from  St.  Peters! 'Ur^^  is  the  j,'reat 
forest  region,  com|)osed  largely  of  evergreen 
trees  from  which  resin  and  timber  are  ob- 
tained. This  is  also  the  great  fur-i)ro'lucing 
area  of  the  country. 

Central  Russia,  the  riches^  part  of  the 
empire,  is  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
region.    Thisagrictiltund  region  includes  the 


f.im'pui  /'/.(,/■  ,;irih  district,  .m  area  of  land  of 
nnsuriKis«il  uri  ity.  extemhng  south  to  the 
parallel  of  ^o  degn'cs  north  latitude.  The 
rich,  dark  soil  of  this  tni'less  ngion  is  well 
lilted  for  the  growth  of  een'als,  isi«'ci.illv 
wheat  and  barley,  which  reipiire  abuml.mt 
siirNhine. 

South  and  south  east  an'  the  arid  slcfp^-s, 
gri'.il  plains  covered  with  gniss,  but  too  dry 
for  agrieultunv  Here  is  a  nom.-idic  [xiiple, 
uho  raise'  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  camels, 

kussia  raises  more  llax  and  luniji  than 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  and  pro. 
duces  nearly  one  h.ilf  of  the  oiits  grown  in 
Kuron'.  It  exceeds  ,ill  I'amijx'an  countries 
in  the  priMlu.  lion  of  barley,  surpasses  all 
countries  in  rye.  ,ind  ranks  fourth  in  sug.ir. 
The  rs'e  is  used  for  the  most  part  ;it  home,  ;is 
the  iH'ople  live  chielly  u|ion  bl.ack  rye  bnad. 

Ku.isi.i  is  one  of  the  leading  natic;n»  of 
liuroii-,'  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
.and   hogs. 

Mineral  Products.  Russia  has  Large  de- 
[losits  of  gold,  coal,  and  iron;  the  la'ter  two 
are  mined  chielly  in  southern  Ru  ~ia  ami 
Poland.  The  most  valu;  '  'e  miner.al  product 
is  platinum,  which  n.-n  .,  from  the  cistern 


Mosco-iU,  showing  the  Kremlin  on  Ilu  left, 

slo[x.'of  the  Urals.     Here  the  larger  part  of  all 

the  platinum  used  in  the  world  is  obtained. 

manufacturing.     .Although  Kussia  at  the 

presi'nt   time    is   producing   nearly   enough 
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manutacturcd  products  fcit  its  nwn  use,  yc-t 
owind  to  the  backward  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral 
deposits  are  not  so  well  developeil  as  in  the 
United  Ki.ij;dom  and  Germany,  manufactur- 
ing develops  but  slowly.  The  most  progres- 
sive part  of  the  country  industrially  is  the 
west.  LoJ:,  the  Manchester  of  Poland,  has 
extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 


sledges  arc  the  chief  means  of  transport. 
The  huililing  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
is  of  great  importance  to  Russia,  for  along  its 
route,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  have 
been  stimulated,  and  are  growing  in  value. 
It  is  now  ix)ssible  to  go  with  comfort 
ami  ease  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  a 
little  over  two  weeks. 

Commerce.  The 
chief  exports  of  Rus- 
sia arc  cereals  and 
flour,  timber,  e^RS, 
dairy  products,  and 
flax.  Russia  sends 
large  quantities  of 
wheat  to  the  United 
Kingdom, and  imports 
machinery  from  that 
country  and  Germany. 

The  Black  Sea 
ports,  of  which  Odessa 
and  Schastopol  are  the 
most  important,  are 
the  chief  outlets  for 
the  vast  grain  traile 
of  souther.i  Russia. 
St.  Ffterst'ltre,,  the 
capital,  owing  to  its 
position,  is  the  great- 
est trade  centre  in  the 
north;  it  exports 
Scha  ^topol,  one  of  Russia's  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  grain      and      lumber. 

unufaeturing  is  done     «/j;,i  exports  rye,  oats,  and  lumber.     The  trade 


Elsewhere  most  of  the  m;i 
in  small  shops  or  in  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  chief  jjroducts  are  textiles,  leather 
goods,  wood  and  metal  goods,  and  pottery. 

Mos^(W,  with  coal  and  timber  near  at  hand, 
leads  in  manufactures,  and  is  the  chief  railway 
centre.  It  was  once  the  capita!  and  is  noted 
for  its  royal  iialace.  churches,  convents,  and 
university.  Its  principal  industries  are  wool  and 
silk-weaving.  Warsaw,  on  the  Vistula,  is  the 
second  inland  city  in  industry  and  trade.  Tex- 
tiles are  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
I'nlanJ.  OJes.ia  has  llour-niills.  sugar-refineries, 
and  breweries. 

Travel.  There  are  few  railways  in  Russia, 
and  the  larger  pfirtion  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  water.  In  winter, 
when    the    rivers    and    canals    are    frozen. 


ofki/raiHmii  ischiellv  in  sturgeon  and  other 
fish  secured  from  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Fairs.  Before  the  development  of  canals  and 
railways,  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  of  Russia 
was  carried  on  at  great  annual  fairs,  which  were 
held  at  yizhtih-Sovgorod  ^MKharkov.  Although 
these  fairs  have  declined  in  importance,  they 
are  still  the  scenes  of  active  trading  in  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  People  attend  by 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  trade  results 
each  year. 

People.  The  people  of  Russia  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Sclav  branch  of  the  white  race. 
though  the  population  includes  many  Swedes, 
Finns,  and  Jews.  The  people  are  very  heavily 
taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government 
and  the  large  -standing  army,  and  have  little  ac- 
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cumulated  wealth.  Detentiined  efforts  are  be- 
inB  made  tn  secure  representative  pnern.nent, 
J-ittle  lias  been  done  to  educate  the  masses. 

Goyemment.  The  Government  is  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy,  the  Czar  being  supreme 
in  all  departments.  In  1905,  however,  a  measure 
of  constitutional  government  was  adopted.  The 
Czar  is  now  assisted  by  various  Councils;  for 
example,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Com- 
mitlec  of  Ministers,  the  Senate,  the  Duma,  and 
the  Holy  Synod.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  representative  government  with  a  cabinet 
responsible  to  Par!:.iment  was  nominally  eon- 
ceded. 


L.VA7/.      THE    GEKM  l.V    EMPIRE 

Size  and  Coast.  The  Gorman  Empire,  or 
Germany,  is  the  most  central  country  of 
Europe.  It  consists  of  a  Federal  Union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg,  and  a  number  of  Grand 
duchies,  duchies,  principalities,  republics,  and 
the  Imperial  Territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
is  not  so  large  as  Ontario  by  about  50,000 
square  miles  Besides  the  home  country,  the 
empire  also  includes  large  possessions  in  Af- 
rica, Cermm.  \'ew  Guinea,  and  certain  small 
islands  in  the  Pacilie. 

Only  one  third  of  the  boundary  is  sea-coast. 
This  necessitates  the  mainten;mce  of  a  large 
army  for  defensive  purposes. 

Surface.  Xorth  Germany  is  a  part  of  the 
great  lowland  of  northern  Europe ;  the  south 
is  a  highland  culminating  in  the  Alps. 

The  nortlicrn  plain,  whicli  is  nowhere  over 
600  feet  in  heijjtit,  is  covered  with  sands  and 
clays  brought  by  the  great  ice  sheet,  and 
abounds  in  small  glacial  lakes. 

The  southern  plateau  is  from  1,000  to  2.000 
feet  in  altitude.  In  the  extreme  south,  where 
it  joins  the  Alps,  it  becomes  higher,  but  at  no 
point  is  it  10  000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
higher  lands  of  Gennany  include  a  portion  of 
the  Danube  Basin,  a  rolling  surface  with  an 
elevation  of  about  1,(100  feet,  which  is  covered 
with  glacial  deposits. 

Drainage.  The  rivers  of  Germany  all  flow 
to  the  north,  except  the  Danube,  ivhich  is 
the  most  important  commercial  river  of 
eastern  Europe.     The  chief  rivers  of  Morth 
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Germany  are  the  Elbe  and  the  khine.  The 
Rhine  is  na\-igable  tc  Mannheim,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Rhone,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Danube.  Canals  also  connect 
the  Elbe  with  Berlin,  and  with  Kiel.  The 
Kiel  canal  is  of  great  importance  to  shipping, 
because  it  has  shortened  by  many  miles  the 
trade  routes  between  the  Baltic  ports  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  canals  follow  the 
valleys  of  some  rivers  which  are  too  small 
for  navigation. 

Climate.  Germany  lies  entirely  within  the 
westerly  wind  area.  Therefore,  the  western 
portion  has  a  climate  which  is  tempered  by 
the  ocean.  Toward  the  east,  the  winter  cli- 
mate becomes  colder,  because  the  continental 
conditions  there  more  than  counteract  the 


Looking  dawn  the  Upper  Rhine  valley. 

influence  of  the  ocean.  The  temperature  of 
southern  Germany  is  no  higher  on  the  aver- 
age than  that  of  northern  Germany,  because 
the  advantage  of  position  is  olTset  by  the 
increase  in  altitude. 

The  westerly  winds  give  up  their  moisture 
as  they  blow  over  the  land,  so  that  the  rain- 
fall decreases  from  about  forty  inches  in  the 
western  part  of  Germany  to  about  twenty 
inches  in  the  east. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  About  one  half  of 
the  area  of  Germany  is  cultivated;  one 
fourth  is  in  forest,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  is  used  as  pasturage.  As  a 
result,  the  agricultural  products  are  very 
important. 

Sugar-beets,  raised  largely  throughout  central 
Germany,   are  the  chief  crop,   and   Germany 
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pr,«UKi-s  about  one  fifth  of  all  the  bect-susar 
of  the  vv..rhl.  In  the  northern  plain  are  vast 
fields  of  potatoes,  in  ivhieh  crop  Germany  also 
leads  the  world.  The  infertile  soil  and  the 
absence     of    opportunity    for    manufactunni;, 


F,-irms  and  pastures  in  the  forest  resio'l  "f  Oerma 


make  this,  except  in  the  Oder  and  the  \  istula 
vallevs,  a  thinlv  populated  rcR.on.  W  here  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  fertile,  cereals  are  Kronn.  Kve 
is  raised  extensively,  mainly  for  home  use  m 
bread  making.  , ,      , 

The  best  soil  and  the  most  favourable  chmate 
for  acriculture  are  found  along  the  Rhme,  wliere 
grapes  and  ttibacco  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
Sther  noteworthy  crop  of  Germany  is  hops. 
grown  especially  in  the  higher  areas  of  the  south- 
east. The  greater  part  of  this  crop  is  used  in 
the  extensive  breweries  of  Munich. 

In  the  hillv  districts  of  central  Germany  are 
forests  of  biech,  fir,  spruce,  pine,  and  oak, 
which  supply  wood  for  the  famous  toy  factories 
of  Nuremberg.  Throughout  Germany  the  for- 
ests are  carefully  conserved  by  regulations 
regarding  the  cutting  and  planting  of  trees. 

Stock-Raising.  Germany  is  second  to 
Russia  among  the  European  countries  in  the 
raising  of  cattle.  The  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
damper  plains  of  the  north ;  sheep  are  raised 
in  the  drier  eastern  section.  Hogs  are  kept 
in  large  numbers  on  the  farms  in  the  sugar- 
beet  area,  where  they  live  on  the  refuse  from 
the  sugar-factories.  Large  numbers  are  also 
raised  in  the  hilly  district  of  central  Ger- 
many, where  they  feed  on  the  nuts  in  the 
forests. 

Mining.  Germany  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron, 
and  among  EuroiK'an  countries  is  second  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  output  of  these 
minerals.      It  also  has  extensive  mines  of 


silver,  copiKT,  and  salt,  and  yields  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  zinc.  Copjier  is  found  in 
the  Erzgebirge  and  the  mountains  of  the 
centr.il  part.  Germany  furnishes  the  best 
lithographic  stone  used  in  engraving. 

The  particular  .-idvantagc  of  tlermany  in 
minerals  is  that  the  coal  and  the  iron  are 
found  near  together  and  close  to  navigation; 
this  is  esiK'ci.ally  the  case  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhine,  the  IClbc,  and  the  tlder. 

Manufacturing.  Germany  is  a  great  man- 
ufacturing country.  Iron  and  steel  are  the 
chief  jiroduets,  the  principal  centre  being  in 
the  region  known  as  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr. 
The  t..wns  of  this  ■.  ;illey,  notably  Essen,  are 
famous  for  their  steel  products,  especially 
for  cutlery,  machinery,  needles,  and  firearms, 
(iermany'is  also  a  great  ship-bmlding  country 
and  in  this  is  surpassed  only  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  largest  part  of  this  industry 
is  carried  on  at  the  great  jxirts  of  Stettin, 
Uambnrg,.  I)tin:ig,  and  Kid. 

There  is  extensive  cotton  manufacturing, 
especially  at  Cologne,  ElberjcU,  and  tViciii- 
nitz.  Woollen  manufactures  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  cast,  near  the  supply  of  wool. 
The  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine  is  a 
prominent  industry. 

Commerce.     Germany  is  the  second  of  the 
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countries  of  Europe  in  its  commerce,  and 
carries  on  about  one  eighth  of  the  world's 
t„(}c,—  the  larger  portion  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Russia,  .Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
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United  Stati  s.  \nrth  fn'irnany  cnntn  >h  the 
maritime  trade,  and  Smitli  CiiTmaiiy  the 
commercial  trade,  with  the  neij;hl).  Hiring 
Countries.  Its  chief  impirts  are  eere.ds,  wool, 
cotton,  and  metids:  its exjiorts include siijiar, 
cotton,  and  Woollen  manufactures,  ct)al,  iron 
goods,  ;md  machinery.  Its  cotton  f;ooils  are 
sent  to  the  warmer  regions  of  (.'entral  .mil 
South  America,  and  its  woollen  goods  to  the 
colder  p.irt  ..f  South  America. 

Ihimhiiri;.  tlic  gre.-it.'st  se.nport  nn  ;he  nm- 
tinent  of  Eurnpc  an.l  the  tliinl  in  the  World, 
owes  its  suiireniaey  to  its  loeatinti  on  the  most 
south-eastirly  inlet  ,'ii  the  Xcirth  Sea.  and  on 
the  lower  Elbe,  which,  next  to  the  Rhine,  is 
the  chief  water-way  of  Germany.  Bremen, 
which  is  nearest  tl.  .\tlantic.  is  a  close  rival, 
but    is    less    faenurauly    situated,    because    the 


.1  Cerumn  lo;rn  I'uiU  int  n  snuiU  philcmi. 

Wcser   River   offers   less   extensive   water  con- 
nections with  the  interior. 

Centres  of  Interior  Trade.  Berlin  is  the  capi- 
tal and  tlie  jirineipal  railway  and  nianufaeturin,!,' 
centre  of  Germany.  Owing  to  its  position  on 
the  northern  plain  and  its  water  connections 
with  the  coast  towns,  it  has  become  r  hief 
interior  city  in  trade.  It  is  famous  fo  i  fine 
art  galleries,  its  great  university,  and  its  beauti- 
ful streets.  Miniich,  noted  for  its  hreweries. 
largely  controls  the  commerce  hetween  Xorlh 
Germany  and  the  Ailriatic  Sea.  Brcslmi  com- 
mands the  trade  with  Austria-Hungary  and 
south-eastern  Eurojn'.  Z,ef,'':fi;leails  in  printing 
books,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  univcrsitv,  anil  the 
world's  chief  fur  market.  Coloi^ne,'  from  its 
position  hetween  I-Vanee  and  Germane,  is  a 
great  railway  centre  for  trade  with  western 
Europe.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beautiful 
cathedral,  which  took  six  hundred  vears  to 
build.  Dan^it^  exports  the  timber  and  wheat 
brought  down  the  \'istula.  Dresden  exports 
metal  goods,  and  MauMwrg,  Ihmoirr,  and 
Bruns^viek  have  extensi\'e  sugar-rctinehes  and 
a  large  sugar  trade.     Strassbur^,  an  active  trade 


centre,    is    noteworthv,    also,   .-is  an   important 
strongholil. 

People.  The  agriciiltur:d  people  of  (ier- 
m.iny  have  aci|iiired  imi.its  of  thrift  and 
perseverance,  liecau.se  they  have  been  com- 
jielled  for  generations  to  win  a  livelihood 
from  :i  soil  that  is  nowhere  extremely  fertile. 
Ill  spite  of  such  dillicultics,  llermany  has 
advanced  \  cry  rapidly  within  the  last  three 
decades.  Its  progress  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  l.irge  part, 
to  the  excellent  K\stem  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, to  the  great  attention  [laid  to  technical 
instruction,  to  the  inlluence  of  its  many 
universities,  and  to  the  successful  application 
of  scientilic  knowlcd.gc  to  jiractical  purposes 
The  tlermaiis  have  some  claim  to  he  con- 
sidered as  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Europe 
during  the  ]iast  century. 

Government.  The  German  Empire  consists 
of  twent\-live  h'derated  states  besides  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  is  Imperial  Territorv.  The  Im- 
lienal  Crown  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia 
who  bears  the  title  of  Kai.ser.  The  Imperial 
larhamcnt  con.sists  of  a  Federal  Council  ap- 
pointed hy  the  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by 
the  people.  Univers.al  suffrage  [irevails,  and 
voting  is  by  ballot.  In  international  allairs,  the 
Emperor  is  largely  a',  lute;  but  in  internal 
matters,  the  Em.peror  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  Diet. 

Scenery,  The  valley  of  the  Rhino  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world  for  its  beauty,  and 
the  old  castles  and  many  cities  ;  '  historic  in- 
terest along  its  banks  make  this  a  favourite 
route  for  entering  Germane. 

This  is  one  of  tile  niost  interesting  of 
European  countries.  Its  great  advances  in 
learning,  in  industries,  and  its  renowned  edu- 
cational institutions,  attract  both  students 
and  transient  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

LXXIII.  SWITZJiRLAXD 
Surface  and  Drainage.  Switzerland  is  a 
small  republic  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
Eurojx'.  It  has  no  sea-coast,  and  more  than 
one  half  is  occupied  by  mountains.  Be- 
tween the  Alps  King  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  the  Jura  on  the  north-west,  there  is  a 
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high  valley,  averaging  about  1,300  feet  m 
altitude,  which  forms  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Climate.    Owing  to  the  altitude  of  Switzer- 


SWITZERLAND 


driven  to  the  higher  regions  in  summer  and 
to  the  lowlands  in  winter.  Cheese  and  con- 
densed milk  are  exported. 

Minerals.     There  is  not  much  iron  or  coal 
to  be  lound  in  Switzerland;  salt, 


.4  glacier  high  up  In  the  Mpi.     X«te  ('■«  tream 
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land  and  to  its  position  on  the  continent,  it 
has  a  cool  climate.  Its  rainfall  is  about  as 
great  as  that  of  eastern  Canada.  Above 
the  height  of  8,500  feet  there  is  perpetual 
snow,  so  that  in  the  higher  altitudes  there 
are  many  glaciers  and  snow  f  elds. 

The  rigorous  winter  climate  i5  often  modified 
by  warm  winds  which  blow  over  the  mountains 
trom  the  south.  When  there  is  a  storrn  area 
over  Germany,  the  air  is  drawn  in  from  all  sides. 
That  which  comes  from  southern  Europe  loses 
a  laree  part  of  its  moisture  as  it  rises  to  cross 
the  Alps.  As  it  descends  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountains,  it  grows  wanner,  melts  the  snow, 
and  brings  unusual  warmth  to  Switzerland. 

Products  of  the  SoU.  Agriculture  is  an 
.mportant  industry  in  Switzerland,  although 
the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  devoted  to 
it  is  small.  The  only  agricultural  product 
of  value  in  trade  is  wine,  which  is  made 
from  grapes  raised  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  Jura  and  the  Alps. 

Grazing  is  very  important;  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  land  which  is  not  covered 
with  forests,  ice,  or  snow,  is  devoted  to  this 
industry.     The   cattle   and   the    goats   are 
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'%  and  building  stones  are  the  chief 
rock  pioducts. 

Manufacturing.  In  spite  of 
the  lack  of  fuel  and  iron,  the 
principal  occupation  in  Switzer- 
land is  manufacturing;  one 
third  of  its  people  are  thus 
employed.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  Switzerland  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  it  can 
easily  trade  with  all  its  neigh- 
bours ,  and  the  magnificentiiower 
furnished  by  its  rapid  streams 
afford  excellent  facilities  for 
manufacturing.  The  water- 
power  here,  as  in  Italy,  is 
being  utilized  more  and  more  in 
developing  electricity  for  this  purpose. 

Watches  and  clocks  are  the  leading  manu- 
factures, and  for  these  (ioicea  is  noted. 
Straw-plaiting  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of 
the  iieople.  Silk  is  produced,  csix'cially  at 
Zurich  and  Bds/e,  where  the  weaving  is  done 
mainly  by  hand.  Cotton  is  woven  at  Ziincit 
and  at  St.  (.'all. 

Trade.  Owing  to  the  roads  that  have  crossed 
the  mountain  passes  for  centuries,  and  to  the 
modern  raiKvavs,s<)me  of  which  pierce  the  Alps 
in  long  tunnels,  Switzerland  has  an  excellent  op- 
oortunity  for  trade  wi.h  the  north  and  with  the 
ports  on  the  Meditcr.-anean.  It  has  to  import 
coal,  gold  for  its  j^velry.  raw  silk,  and  to. id 
stuffs  It  obtains  cotton,  wheat,  and  petroleum 
from  the  United  States.  The  chief  exports  are 
silks,  cottons,  watches,  machinery,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  and  embroidenes.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Asia,  and  Italy.  The  most  important 
centre  is  Zurich,  which  fr  a  its  situation  is  the 
meeting  point  of  several  railways. 

People.  The  people  are  of  two  distinct 
races,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin.  The  former 
is  represented  by  the  Germans,  whomakeup 
two  thirds  of  the  population,  the  latter  by 
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the  Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Romanish. 
There  are  twenty-two  Cantons,  or  Districts, 
united  into  a  Federal  Repubhc.  Four  lan- 
guages are  spoken  —  Cierman,  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  Romanish,  a  dialect  of  Latin,  hut 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  speak  Cier- 
man. lilach  of  the  states  or  caiiluiis  of 
Switzerland  can  almost  be  said  to  ha\c  a 
different  tyjK'  of  inh.-'hitant  from  any  of  tlic 
neighbouring  cantons.  The  mountainous 
ch.-ir.-ictcr  of  the  surface  does  not  fa\our  the 
intermingling  of  the  iX'o|)Ie.  Each  valley  is 
a  more  or  less  isolated  region,  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  have  little  ch.mce  to  exch.inge 
ideas  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  there  is 
no  such  uniformity  of  cu.stoms  or  similarity 
of  i.  .  s  as  is  found  in  a  nation  living  u|i.)n 
a  plain.  In  spite  of  these  ccmditions.  how- 
ever, the  Swiss  have  a  strong  love  for 
their  country,  a  characteristic  of  almost 
all  mountain  [jcoples.  They  .-ire  bra\-e, 
daring,  and   independent. 

Scenery.  Swilz.  rland  is  ncti-d  the  ^ 
world  over  fcir  the  grantk-ur  cif  its  scen- 
ery, its  magnitieent  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  its  great  glaiiers,  and  is 
more  visited  by  tourists  than  anv  other 
country  in  Europe. 

Capital.    liirn   is  the  capital  ,)f    the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

LX\-/\:    ITALY 

Surface  and  Drainage.     The  King- 
dom of  Italy  includes  the  long  [x-nin- 
sula,  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  SarJin- 
ja,    and    many  small   islands    al(jng 
the  coast.      The   larger    part  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the   Southern  Alps 
and  the  Apennines  which  form  the  backbone 
of    the    peninsula.     The   Alps   slope   down 
abruptly   to   the   great   i)lain  of  iMtibjnly. 
which  constitutes  the  most  of  the  lowlands 
of  Italy.     To   the    west    of   the  .\pennines, 
from  Genoa  to   \aples,  is  a  hilly  country 
covered  with  materials  thrown  out  by  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  with  detritus  brought 
down  by  the  rivers. 
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All  the  good  land  is  in  the  plain  of  bomliardy 
or  close  to  the  coast,  .so  that  ncarb-  otie  fourth 
of  the  people  live  within  three  miles  of  the  sea 
In  the  Alpne  regir.n  tliere  are  inanv  large  and 
Ijeautuul  lakes,  which  act  as  re.siT\-oirs  for  hold- 
ing liack  the  water  thai  comes  from  the  snow  and 
rams  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  abrupt 
slopes,  there  are  lew  h.ng  rivers  in  Italy  The 
longest  IS  the  /'»,  which,  with  its  irilaitaries 
IS  navigable  for  about  six  humlreil  miles. 

Ill  the  south  ..f  Italy  and  on  the  islan.l  of 
Sic.y  are  two  of  the  ,n,,st  famous  v.ihanoes 
of  the  w..rld,  McHinl  Vi'smkis  ami  .U,.i<i//  Eina. 
Vesuvius  is  always  quicllv  active,  with  dan- 
girous  eruptions  every  few  years. 

.^/.  ily.  the  largest  island  in  the  .Mediterranean 
IS  mountain. .us.  The  soil  in  the  -allevs  is  very 
lerlile.  an.l  fruits  and  grain  are  grown  in 
af.undancc. 

SarJinUi,  a  large  island  in  the  .Me.liter- 
ranean.  west  ..f  Italy,  is  mountainous.  It  has 
l.mg  been  celebrated  for  its  fruit  and  wine. 

Climate.  As  Italy  lies  in  the  westerly 
wind  area  in  the  winter,  the  larger  part  of 
the  rainfall  comes  .-it  this  season.  It  is  pro- 
tected  from  the  cold,  continental  winds  of 


Tlu-  crater  of  Mount  \'r;in'ius. 


the  north  by  the  lofty  .\lps.  On  the  east, 
south,  and  west  its  shores  are  washed  by 
the  .Mediterranean.  The  climate,  therefore, 
is  warm  and  equable— in  fact,  except  in 
the  higher  altitudes,  the  temperature  rarely 
falls  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Med- 
iterranean coast  about  the  Bay  of  Genoa, 
known  as  the  Riviera,  has  such  a  balmy 
winter  climate  that  it  is  u  popular  winter 
resort. 
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As  the  horsc-lutitu.le  belt  moves  northward 
in  summer,  tliis  season  is  dry  in  Italy,  and  irri- 
gation is  necessary  for  successful  aRricutturc 
as  in  the  "ther  countries  of  southern  Europe. 
In  these  regions  several  crops  arc  j;rown  each 
year.  In  the  lowlands,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  mnisture  and  where  the  tem- 
perature is  hijih,  malaria  is  very  prevalent. 
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On  the  CranJ  Omal.   Vnlicr.  tuilli  the  island  ,./  Stiiiit 
ticor^e  in  llie  Ji.vMiUi'. 


Products  of  the  Soil.  .\bun(lant  sunshine 
and  fertile  soil  make  Italy  essentially  an 
agricultural  country.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Po,  with  its  warmth  and  abundant  water 
supply,  rice  is  the  chief  crop.  Indeed,  more 
rice  is  raised  here  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  Olives  are  grown  everywhere, 
and  much  olive-oil  is  produced.  Flax  and 
hemp,  wheat  and  com  are  leading  crops  in 
the  northern  plain,  and  cotton  is  raised  in 
southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

Italy  is  second  to  France  in  production  of 
wine,  and  this,  together  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  is  the  staple  product.  The  production  of 
raw  silk  is  also  important;  more  than  6,000,000 
people  are  engaged  in  raising  silk-worms. 

Wherever  the  climate  is  especially  favourable 
for  agriculture,  every  available  spot  is  used.  The 
steep  slopes  are  broken  into  steps  by  a  senes 
of  terraces,  the  tops  of  which  are  cultivated. 
Here  the  fields,  laid  out  in  a  regular  plan  on  the 
steep  hillsides,  are  very  picturesque. 

Minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  Italy,  but  is 
not  mined  to  any  extent.     On    account  of 


the  absence  of  coal,  m.inufacturing  is  car- 
ried on   at   a    great    disa.'-  antage.       The 
principal  rock   products    <...;    sulphur,  and 
Carrara     marble,     which     is     much     used 
by    sculptors.      The    island  of    Sicily   pro- 
duces from    its  volcanic    fields    more    sul- 
phur than  any  other  c.iuntry  in  the  world. 
,      Fisheries.     Thefact  that  Italy 
has  a  coast-line  more  than  four 
thousand  miles  loni,',  with  many 
g(xid    harbours,    makes    fishing; 
easy    and    pnilitable.     But    so 
great  is  the  demand    that   not 
enough  is  secured  for  home  coii- 
sumiition.      Sponges,    sardines, 
and  oysters  are  the  chief  ocean 
products  which   are  of    impn- 
%-'_r^—-^-~l:'\  tance    in    trade.        Red  coral, 
which  i.<  much  used  in  making 
jewelry,  is  found  along  the  west 
coast. 

Manufacturing.  The  increas- 
ed use  of  the  abundant  water- 
power  and  the  development 
of  electricity  from  the  mountain  streams  have 
greatly  stimulated  manufactures.  There  are 
factories  for  the  weaving  of  silks,  woollens, 
cottons  and  flax;  and  many  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  lace,  Venetian  glass, 
straw  goods  and  statuary. 

Trade.  Because  of  Italv's  proximity  to  Africa 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  it  has  an  important  carry- 
ing trade.  By  the  help  of  the  railways  it  1^ 
able  to  carry  on  an  extensive  inland  trade. 
The  larger  part  of  the  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  also  go  by  rail,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  harbours  arc  good  and  nu- 
merous The  chief  ports  are  V  emce,  Genoa,  and 
Naples  Genoa,  on  account  of  its  position  and 
its  excellent  railway  connection  with  the  in- 
terior receives  large  amounts  of  the  products  of 
Germany  in  transit  to  Mediterranean  ports  and 
the  Far  East.  .,. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  coal,  cereals,  sUk, 
timber,  machinery,  and  tobacco  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  raw  silk,  cottons,  silks,  olive-oil,  sul- 
phur, eggs,  and  wine.  Trade  is  largely  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  United  States, 
France,  and  Austria.  uf.™,i. 

Bologna,  Turin,  and  .Wt/aii  are  the  chief  trade 


centres  in  the  interior. 
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People.  The  people  of  Italy  are  dcsccml- 
ed  from  many  different  races,  but  they  are 
now  united  by  the  common  Italian  laiiKuaue 
which  is  derived  from   the   Latin   l,innuai;c. 


Th.(\uU,-dral.  Mitm. 

Like  other  peoples  in  scmi-iropiral  cuun- 
tries,  the  Italians  are  impetuous,  quick-tem- 
pered, and  somewhat  casy-goins.  They  are 
fond  of  music,  festivals,  and  sjiorts,  and 
dress  in  bright  coloured  costumes. 

Government.  Italy  \i  a  Limit- 
ed Monarchy,  with  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamher  of  Deputies.  The  for- 
mer  consists  of  ro\-aI  princes,  hij^h 
officials,  men  of  wealth,  and  men 
eminent  in  science,  literature,  etc.; 
the  latter,  of  deputies  elcucd  by 
the  people. 

Scenery.  The  volcanoes,  moun- 
tains, and  lakes  are  visited  l^ymanv 
tourists,  but  the  principal  places 
of  interest  are  those  wiiich  are 
noted  for  tlieir  historical  associa- 
tions, their  art  treasures,  o;  as  re- 
sorts for  health  and  pleasure. 

A'i>"rc.  the  capital,  w;'s  once  the 
most  impt)rtant  city  in  \.W  world, 
and  now  contains  many  niins 
which  are  signs  of  its  I  inner 
splendour,  such  as  the  Colos- 
seum and  Forum.  It  is  also  famous  for 
art  galleries,  which  are  much  visited  by  tour 
ists  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  its  noted  buildings  are  -'^"/.  Peter's,  the 


largest  anil  nifist  famous  church  in  the  world, 
UTid  the  Vatic:ui,anenonnous  palace  m-eupied  by 
the  Pcj]K',  anil  containing  a  wonilerfuUv  interest- 
ing library. 

I \-iiu,\  ihi'  city  in  the  sea,  is  built  on  more  th.in 
a  hundred  small  islands,  ami 
travel  is  largely  carried  on  by 
nieans  of  boats,  or  goud.ilas,  which 
lra\irse  the  miin\'  canals.  It  is 
full  of  beauliful  p.il.ues  and  church- 
es, relics  of  a  fonner  pi-riod  of 
vcalih,  power,  and  splendour.  The 
M.itcr  and  the  clear  blue  skv  both 
ad(I  to  the  general  beauty' of  the 
region,  so  that  it  is  a  faxo'imte  re- 
.sort  for  artists  and  toin-i^t>. 

Fl.'ri-itic.  with  its  great  olive 
gardens  and  its  world-faniuu.s  art 
Viillcrii-s,  is  anotluT  city  much  vis- 
ilc<l  liy  tourists  and  artists.  .Wifilcs. 
the  hirgest  city  of  Itah-,  on  the 
beautiful  bay  of  the  saiiie  name, 
has  the  threatening  Mount  Ve- 
suvius in  the  backgTound.  Other 
jiaecs  of  interest  much  \isitcd 
are  Syr:i,i!s,:  in  Sieib',  and  the 
pretty  towns  along  the  Italian  Rixiera. 

r.:lenn«.  the  chief  cit\-of  Sicily,  and  a  beautiful 
town  on  the  north  coast,  is  of  great  commercial 
im|«)rtanco  in   the  wine,   orange,   and  marble 

tradi'. 


Rui'! 


"t  [lie  Forum,  a  place  in  Romeuhet 
were  discussed. 


•  ptihiic  matters 
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LXXV.     AVSTRIA-IIVXGARY 
Size  and  Surface.     The  Empire  of  Austria- 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Hungary  includes  the  two  countries,  A  iislria 
and  llniigiiry,  which  m:iiiitain  an  army  and 
navy  in  common,  but  are  independent  in 
local  aiT.-iirs.  Its  v.iried  surface  ranges  from 
high,  rugged  mountains  to  almost  unbroken 
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plains.  It  is  an  inland  region,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short,  almost  inaccessilile 
coast  on  the  Adriatic,  on  which  Trieste  is  the 
only  important  port.  It  includes  the  high 
eastern  Alps,  the  Bohemian  I'lateaii,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Carpathians,  part  of  the 
Diiiaric  Alps,  and  the  Plain  of  Hungary. 

Climate.  Austria-Hungary  is  extremely 
varied  in  its  clima,te.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces the  winters  are  mild  and  the  summers 
dr>',  as  they  are  in  most  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. In  the  intcrioi  tlie  winters  are  \cry 
cold  and  the  summers  hot,  while  the  eastern 
portion  has  the  climate  belonging  to  the  plains 
of  the  great  dry  steppe  region  of  Eurasia. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  .\ustria-IIungary  by 
reason  of  its  climate  and  soil  is  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  country. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  a  great  cerccd- 
growing  region,  and  the  large  crops  of  wheat 
in  the  Plain  of  Hungary  mnke  it  one  of  the 
great  granaries  of  the  world.  Rye  is  grown  in 
the  colder  mountain  areas,  maize  in  the  sunny 


south,  and  o.its  m  Hungary  and  northern 
Austria ;  while  the  sugar-beet  is  cultivated 
extensively,  especially  in  .\ustria.  The  vines 
of  Hungary  proiluce  some  of  the  finest 
wines  in  the  world. 

Forests  abound  in  the  high- 
land .areas  of  the  north-west 
and  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
furnish  wood  employed  in 
the  making  of  wine  and  beer 
casks  for  use  in  I'rance,  Italy, 
antl  Ciermany. 

Stock-Raising.  The  country 
as  a  whole  raises  more  horsi'S 
than  .any  other  country  in 
Europe  except  Russia;  rdso 
large  numbers  of  mules,  in 
the  drier  and  warmer  steppe 
R'gions.  Cattle  are  raised, 
and  dairying  is  carried  on 
in  the  higher  pastures  of  the 
.Mps,  as  in  Switzerland  and 
I'rance. 
Mining.  .\ustria-Hungary  abounds  in  coal 
and  iron,  gold,  si'-.er,  salt,  and  zinc.  .Most  of 
the  coal  produced  is  mined  in  Bohemia  or 
in  the  region  north  and  south  of  Vienna. 
The  proximity  of  good  coal  makes  \'ienna, 
the  chief  city  of  the  country,  the  centre  of  a 
manufacturing  district. 

Manufacturing.  Manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped slowly,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  new  machinery  and  modem  methods,  and 
.also  l>ecause  the  country  has  [Kior  connection 
with  ocean  ports. 

Budiipesl.  the  capital  "f  Hungary,  '  con- 
sciiuente  of  its  drv  atmosphere,  is  es[ieclally 
fa\  nurablc  for  Ck  milling  of  wheat  into  tlie  best 
flour. 

Textiles  are,  nn  the  whole,  the  leailing  prod- 
ucts of  the  country.  Carpets  and  silks  are 
manufactured  at  Viemut. 

Gloves  and  leather  goods  are  made  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Innshriick.  Most  of  the  leather 
comes  from  the  highlands  of  Hungary  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Another  product  ot  Austria-Hungary  that 
is  of  Kreat  importance  is  Bohemian  glass,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  beauty  of  colouring. 
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Trad*.     The    pjisscB    which    cunniTt    the 
country  with  its  mm-cwsI  ,,n  the  AMrutie 
and  the  Kiip  of  the  Danul,,-  at  the  Iron  (iate 
are   the  chief  ..iitlets   for   trade.     The   few 
railways  centre  at  Vienna  and  at  Undainst 
l'iV.i.1,1,  the  capital,  stands  at  the  .nissiiiK  ..f 
the    chief    north.s.,uth    and    t-ast-wost    routes 
and  hence  is  the  Ica.lint;  commercial  .ity.     Ii 
has  many  line  l.uildinKs  and  a  famous  univcrsii  y. 
The  railways  are    more  imixirtant   than   the 
nvers.  l.ecause  the  latter  How  inio  inland  seas 
The    l),wi,h:    with    its    trade  with  eastern 
simth-castcrn    Kuropc.  i: 
W'ater  route. 

The  imports  arc  ihicllv  wo,,l  and  ...tlon  lor 
the  textile  mills,  coal,  and  t,,lKc.o.  C.ii,,,, 
IS  hrouKht  from  EKypt  and  the  Unitcl  Stales. 
The  chief  exports  are  sut;ar,  ei;j;s.  p.rtPry.  and 
beer.  The  laotcr  portion  of  the  trade  is  with 
Germany  and  the  Unite.l  Kinfiloin. 

People.  Aitstria-MuiiKary  is  a  cnuntrv  of 
many  nationalities  and  many  lan>;uanes. 
The  (Jermans  are  most  immerotis  in  the 
north,  the  Italians  in  the  south-west,  anil  the 
Sclavs  in  the  east.  The  Miigvim.  one  of  the 
.Mongolian  races,  form  about  half  the  juipula- 
tion  of  Ilunjjary. 

The  fiovcrnment  of  Austria-HuiiKary  is  a 
limited  monarchy.  The  supreme  aullioril\-  is 
vested  in  the  Emperor,  who  is  also  Kint;  of  Hun- 
gary. Each  department  of  the  Empire  has  its 
own  Parliament,  consisting  of  an  Upper  House 
and  a  Lower  House,  the  latter  Ijeiiij;  elective. 
In  addition  to  llic  Parliaments,  each  province 
has  its  own  Diet  and  each  commune  has  its  I.ical 
Council. 

Scenery.  Austria-HunRary  is  an  interesting 
country.  Its  two  chief  cities  are  much  visited: 
Vienna,  because  of  its  present  progress  and  its 
interestin);  history;  and  Budapest,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  accessible  nf  ilie  cities  which 
are  distinctly  eastern  or  oriental  in  character. 

Tyrol.  Hecausc  of  their  natural  beautv, 
Bohemia  and  the  Tyrul  are  the  regions  most 
admired  and  visited  by  tourists.  The  Tvrnlesc 
mountaineers,  with  their  picturesque  costumes 
and  villages,  attract  many  artists. 
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ROUHAiriA 

Surface.  The  Kingdom  of  Rnumania  ii 
.1  contiiuiati..!,  ,,f  the  j;n.,it  plain  of  knssia 
which  has  already  been  ilescrilicd.  It  also 
contains  the  delta  of  the  I):,m,l„.  Kivcr,  the 
largest  chanm-l  f,,r  intem.d  trade  in  Imw^k: 
It  IS  separated  from  the  Ilalkan  Peninsula 
by  the  Danube  Kiver,  and  is  bmuided  on  the 
west  by  the  Transylvaniaii  .\lps  ,,nd  the 
Kreat  ruKKed  wall  of  the  ('ar|iathians 


Kuiimunum  pc.,s.,„r<  i/>i,„„„t  ,■„  «„.,>  „n„j,. 

Climate;  Products;  Cities.  Owini;  to  the 
inland  jxisition  of  Roumania,  it  has  a  wide 
annual  range  nf  tcmjicraturc,  and  has  its 
rainfall  in  the  early  .summer.  The  rainfall 
dccrca.scs  toward  the  south-east,  .so  that  this 
iwrtion  of  the  country  is  a  iiastoral  repon. 
Elsewhere  the  abund.ance  of  sunshine  makes 
this  a  great  area  for  the  prcHluction  of  maize 
and  ivheat. 

Biihmsl.  the  capital,  is  a  great  trade  centre 
situated  at  the  crossing  of  two  railwavs  from 
Auslria-HunKary  to  the  Black  Sea;  (;alat:.  from 
lis  position  on  the  Danube,  carries  on  trade 
with  Oermany. 
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THE  BALKAH   PEinHSULA 
Surface;   Importince.    Tlu-    ll.ilkan 


cm  till' 


niiisnla  is  a  .listiiKtly  movmiaiiimis  i.umtry. 
iiiH'  nf  till'  mc.-.l  Tiiimiit:iiiiims  in  ICiin'iK',  ami 
iiicliiilis  the  si'VitmI  i-mintrirs,  .SVni.i.  /("/- 
giiri,!,  .Ui>Mli'/ii-.i,'rii,  Turkey,  ami  iirmi: 

I-..tmin>;  as  it  ilm'S  a  land  Ipriilm'  lii't»"n 
the  imis|nTcnis  Ruicms  of   i;iiri>|v   ami  th^' 


,  anih 
vh..U' 


iitti .nan' raisi'il, lint  aKricultiirp 

IS  not   will  iU'Mlri|H.il. 


COUNTRIES 


|,Vt 

Bulgaria. 

[irnspLT'iUS, 

Kr.iiii 

juTtunu- 

<a| 


Cilv  of  Them,  on  (/if  vokanu  i^lin.i  <>/>'"'''■"" 
CrapK'S  lor  wiitf  <ire  joiiHti  oil  ttif  tiJj.Ui-nt  i/<i/».^. 

dcnsdy  inhabiti'il  conntrics  (ji  Asia,  tlK' 
Balkan  Peninsula  is  a  (.'feat  liiRhway  "I 
trade.  Twii  important  railways  follow  the 
natural  depressions  lietwecn  the  mountains, 
and  eonnect  Constantinople  and  Salnniea 
with  Heljjrade,  ami  thence  with  the  cities  of 
Aiistria-llun),'ary. 

Climate.  The  centre  and  the  Ulack  Sea 
coast  of  the  Halkan  Peninsula  have  a  conti- 
nental climate,  with  cold  winters  ami  warm 
summers.  The  ^'reatest  rainfall  is  in  summer, 
when  the  south-west  monsoon  winds  hrinj; 
moisture  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  east 
coast  alouK  the  .T-.j^l-mi  has  mild  winters, 
and  the  Adriatic  coast  has  a  much  warmir 
winter  than  is  found  alonj,'  the  niack  Sea. 
Eastern  Turkey  is  largely  a  stepiw  area  of 
extreme  tlryness. 


Servia.  S.rvia,  I.eeauw  nf  its  prniticm,  rx- 
|,..rt.  .1  l.irye  |,.irti..ri  "1  its  ""ine.  eaiile,  aii.l 
aeru  uhur,i:  pr-liu  is  f  Ausiriallunuar;  H'' 
gr.i.l.:  llie  eapitui  nf  the  kinK.l..in,  is  the  ehi.-t 
centre  of  trade,  ami  in  this  neii;lil«iurhM(id  car- 
illon, and  silk  uiBjJs  arc  iiiunulaelureil. 
Hul>;ana  is  in  part  fertile  anrl 
Its  ni".st  valuable  pr"dui  is  are 
imals.  and  attar  <i(  roses,  a  verv-  delieate 
made  fpim  ruse  leaves.  >.'/], l,  the 
lital  of  the  kiiiKd.im,  is  the  chief  town  and 
,,...le  centre,  liv  rias.m  of  its  p"Siti"n  .m  llie 
Coiistanunople-Ucltjrade  Kailruad. 

Montenegro,  ^tnnu■ne^;^n,  a  small  and  un- 
imi«irlant  kingdom,  is  so  mouniainous  that 
sloi  k-raisini;  is  tlle  chief  imlustry  It  also  .|.«  s 
some  rislann,  liul  its  total  products  are  so  lew 
lliat  nearly  everjllnnt!  except  food  has  I"  be 
imimrted.     The  capital  is  Ltlitlje. 

Turkey.  Turkey  in  ICuroin'  is  now  a  small 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
IH.ssessions,  forminj;  the  remaimler  of  the 
Ottoman  ICmpire,  are  ill  .\sia  Minor  and  in 
Araliia,  though  Turkey  has  consideralilc  tcr- 
ritorv  in  northern  .\frica.  It  is  the  only 
non-t'hristian  country  in  Kuropc.  Us  ruler, 
the  Sultan,  is  a  despot  and  the  I'lniiire  is  in 
a  very  Uackward  condition. 

Turkev  exiKirts  fruits,  tob.-icco,  mohair, 
and  silk  in  small  quantities,  and  im|)orts  the 
hirKcr  part  of  its  food  products  and  mann- 
factured  (joods. 

Cnislniiliiinftlc.  the  capital,  on  a  beautiful 
llarl.our  kii"»n  as  the  (lolden  Horn,  and  at  the 
cros.sinL'  of  ihe  land  and  sea  routes  to  tlie  cast, 
controls  the  Black  Sea  commeree,  and  is  llie 
pnmipal  port.  S<ihmica  is  the  second  port  and 
town  in  importance. 

Greece.  (Ireccc  has  neither  fuel  nor 
power,  so  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  manu- 
facturing. It  has  few  railways  or  highways. 
It  has  many  tine  harbours,  however,   and 


Products     Forests  cover  vast  areas  of  this     large  numbers  of  people  are  engaged  in  fish- 
and  in  these  maiiv  sheep  and  goats     ing.     In  early  times  its  enterprising  mariners 

controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  ]X'ople  have  always  been  sea- 
farers.    .\griculture    is   the   chief   industry. 


region. 

arc  r.iised,  especially  in  Scrvia  and  (Sreece 
These  animals  feed  on  the  acorns  and  the 
beech-nuts.     In  the   warmer  valleys  maize. 


i;Lk(ji'ic 


.  n<-  eily  ,./ 

Uvc.    st,K.k.    ,„i,.,ly    siH..,,   ami   R„ats.    „re 
r.i.sca.     Irmt  ,.s  t;r,nvn   l,y  th.  help  of  ir- 

dncd  an,!  known  ns  crr.nts,  an,l  wine  ,rc„, 
..o  IXTmsula  and  the  (J.-cck  islands  f,.„,i,„ 
•■'^'  c.M«rts.      Textile,  and   Icathcr-workinR 
^.re  earned  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people 

J,™!  ""^'  "'"'"ntls  in  evidences  of  it» 

fcmUT  Rreatness,  and  is  much  visited  for     s 

fcspS-/'S?ni--ifi? 

fS:ie-r.^.rhirs.-H| 


SUMMARY 

Western  Europe,  with  its  mo-^t  climate 
and  large  area  available  for  oc  pation,  is 
densely  inhabited;  hut  the  populntion  grows 
more   scanty  toward   the   east   where   the 


Constantino  [-h\ 

'lOms:.     pnvludes    r.-c„p..tions    which    ,XT 
m.,x.o,o  to  live  close  together.     The  cC" 
mcnt  has  a  gr^at  variety  of  climate  and 
M.rf  ,ce,  and  an  ex.-.nsive  coast-line.     Thu 
n™ry  all  the  nations  have  ready  access  to 

.th.n  .ts  area  have  g™>™  up  the  countries 

nly  for  the, r  present  progres.,  and  wealth. 
>ut  because  for  many  centuries  they  hav<: 
cxerc.sed  a  vcr>-  profound  influence  upon  the 
vnrid  as  a  whole.  The  great  nations  rfEu- 
n.pe  have  been  the  leaders  in  exploring  and 
colonumg,.  and  the  United  Kingdom,^, 
many,  \onvay,  and  France  still  load  n  the 
wori.  of  exploration.  The  United  Krn;dom 
Oertnany,  [.ranee,  and  the  .Vetherlands have 
together,  mot^.  than  two  thinls  of  the  trade 
of  the  contment,  while  the  continent  ..s  a 
whoU.J,asthree«fths  of  the  commerce  of 
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L.WVII.     Till-:  (DXTIXI-ST  AS 

,1  wiiDi.i-: 

Size  and  Population.  Tlu'  lotitincni  "I 
Asia  is  niori'  lliaii  t»ii>'  the  si/.i-  of  Nurtli 
AmiTica;  it  imlucli's  mm-  than  iiiif  third  "f 
the  land  "f  thi'  world,  ami  mnrf  than  uni' 
half  nf  the  \<i-i>\t]c. 

Cout-llnt.  Thi'  c-iiast  nf  .\sia  is  hnrdt-rfd 
by  a  ;;rrat  numhcr  nf  si'as,  hays,  and  pilfs. 
uxtenilini;  in  an  iinl>rciki-n  serirs  fmm  llirini; 
Strait  i>n  the  north- 
east to  the  Ued  Sea 
on  the  .\frican  Unun- 
dary.  'I'hesi'  seas, 
with  their  protected 
waters,  have  always 
favoUR-d  the  develop- 
ment of  coastwisi.' 
trade,  except  in  the 
north  and  north-east, 
where  the  waters  are 
frozen  for  many 
months  in  the  year. 
The  Great  Northern 
Plain.  .\sia  inelniles 
a  larger  area  of  phcins 
than  any  other  con- 
tinent. The  ureat 
northern  jilain.  which 
extends  from  south 

BerinK  Strait,  is  a  continuation  of  the  plain 
of  northern  ICuroiH-.  A  lart;e  part  of  this 
great  re>;ion  lies  less  th.an  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  its  surface 
IS  but  little  broken  by  hills.  As  a  result, 
there  .-ire  no  liarriers  to  break  the  force  ot 
the  winds  which  in  winter  sweep  across  the 
plains  with  K"-'al  force. 

The  south-western  jxirtion  of  this  plain  is, 
in  part.  bel.)W  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  con 


7li<-  f-i'siti'in  «i  .1  W.I 

the  Caspian  Sea  to 


tainsabroail  area  o(  interior  ilrainane.  Mere 
we  lind  several  lakes  anil  s.-as,  which  arc  now 
only  shallow  bodies  of  extremely  salt  water 
surrounded  by  gently  slopin>!  shores,  the  soil 
of  which  is  full  of  salt. 

Riven  of  the  Itorth,  Tlie  Kreut  rivers  of 
the  plain,  the  i)l:-lrtish.  the  Vaiisci,  and  the 
Ij')ij.  II"W  iiorllnvurd.  In  the  sprmi;  their 
heuil -waters,  tliattitii;  before  their  I.. wer  courses 
liavi  milted.  p"ur  down  an  enonnnus  volume 
nf  «-;,ler  which  til. ...Is  the  eimntrv  and  does 
>jreiit  ilaniajje.  Similar 
eimilitions  ^tive  rise  to 
flonilson  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  Canuila. 

The  Great  Central 
Highland.  The  larger 
part  of  central  .\sia 
consists  of  a  K^'at 
hi;;hl.inil  and  plateau 
an-a,  which  includes 
the  loftiest  jK'aks  of 
the  world.  The  hutje 
mountain  ranges 
formint;  this  high- 
land, radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the 
I'amir  Plateau,  or 
"roof  fif  the  world," 
which  is  sitttatcd  in 
sovtthem  Turkestan, 
the  llimiii  Kush  tind 


To  the  west  extend 


the  Ellnir:  mountains.  To  the  cast  and 
north-east  lie  the  Tian  Shan,  the  beKinninj; 
of  the  continental  divide  which  separates  the 
loll);  rivers  flowing  north  and  west  from  the 
shorter  streams  flowing  south  and  east. 
This  divide  includes  the  Allai,  Yaliblioi. 
and  .S*(iiJai7'ii(  mountains. 

South  of  this  divide,  .and  east  of  the  Pamir 
Plateau,  lie  the  great  interior  plateau  or 
desert  region  of  i.'obi.  and  the  higher  plateau 
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of  Tibet,  the  lattor  with  an  avcrapc  elevation 
ut  ninrr  than  lilttrn  thousand  feet,  This 
pl:iteau  area  is  bounded  both  on  the  south 


anil  on  IIk-  north  by  hi;;h  innuiitaiiis.  r\ired- 
inj^'ly  diflicult  of  passage,  Of  these  the  most 
im]X)rtant  are  the  Uinuihiyas  ("aliode  of 
snow"),  the  highest  mountains  of  the  world. 

Rivers  of  the  South  and  East.  The  jireai 
rivLTS  of  snulliern  and  south-eastern  Asia  rise 
witliin  tlie  mountain  nmKt-'^  —  snniu  nf  tlu-in  in 
the  I'lateau  of  Tibet  —  and  break  lhrnui,'h  iliese 
gn^at  barriers  in  narrow  ^nir}j;es,  wiiifli  are  nften 
ditheult  of  ()assai;e.  The  most  important  are 
the  Huauf^-Ho  and  Yati^tsc-kiuiiji  in  Chin;';  and 
tlie  Ciui^cs-Hrahmapntra  and  Indus  in  India. 
Each  of  these  jjreat  streams  is  navij^'able  Uw 
Vn\)i  distanees  in  its  lower  eourse,  and  is  fnrtliis 
reason  of  threat  iniportanee  to  the  country 
throuj^h  wliiih  it  tlows. 

These  rivers,  as  they  flow  out  toward  the  sea. 
carry  an  enormous  (juantity  of  detritus  from 
liieir  head-waters,  This  detritus,  depositeil 
alonj,'  tlieir  courses  for  centuries,  has  built  up 
preat  alluvial  plains  with  j,'entlc  slopes  ami  fine, 
well-watered  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Amur,  which  flows 
north-east  into  a  sea  frozen  in  winter,  and  the 
Tigris  and  luiphratcs,  which  lie  in  an  equally 
unfa\-ourable  dry  rc^-ion,  all  these  river  valleys 
are  areas  of  dense  piiimiation. 

The  Table-lands  of  the  South.     The  two 

great  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia,  India  and 
Arabiii,  are  high  tabledands. 

The  peninsula  of  l-'wer  Intba,  known  as 
The  Dcuiin,  is  highest  in  tlie  west,  where  the 
tabicdand  rises  in  mountain-like  peaks  known 
as  the  Wcslt'rn  Ghats.     On   the  ea^L  the  l.tble- 


land  is  In\v,  and  faces  the  ocean  in  a  ridge 
known  as  the  lutilfrn-d'lutts. 

The  tabledand  of  Arabia,  fornung  the  greatest 
peninsula  in  the  world,  is  high  in  the  south 
and  lower  in  the  north  hying  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  <lesert  region,  Arabia  has  H'j  rivers,  and 
is  of  little  commercial  impftrtanee. 

Climate,  The  continent  of  Asia,  on  aeeount 
of  its  size,  has  the  most  strongly  marked  con- 
tinental climate  in  the  world.  Hecause  of  its 
great  extent  in  latitude,  thi'  teinpcrature 
nmgcs  froni  the  most  extreme  c(tld  in  the 
north  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  tro])ies, 
I'lle\ation  eanses  a  great  variation  of  tem- 
perature in  the  highkmd  areas;  the  jx-aks  of 
the  ilinial.ivas  rise  far  alxtve  the  snowdine, 
while  their  font-hills  are  covered  with  tropical 
\'egctation. 

The  great  i)lains  and  plateaus  oi  the  interior 
of  Asia  are  centres  from  »vliich  strong  winter 
win<ls  blow  outward,  carrying  cold  toward  the 
oceans.  They  are  therefore  very  cold  anil  dry 
at  that  season. 

Wlien  the  interior  regi-m  is  warmed  b\-  the 
strong  rays  of  tlie  summer  sun  which  penetrate 
tie-  dry  air.  the  average  July  temperature,  in 
places  in  the  northern  i>iain,  is  more  than  (^5 
degrees  I'alirenhi'it. 

On  the  sovuhern  coast  in  summer,  tlie  mon- 
soon, blowing  from  the  ocean  in  toward  the 
Heat  Equator,  which  at  that  time  has  ad\'anceil 
to  its  nuist  extreme  northern  position,  carries  an 
abuiulance  o|'  moisture  toward  the  mteriof  plains 
of  the  south. 

Vegetation.  The  distribtition  of  vegeta- 
tion follows  closely  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  nioistuiv.     Along  the  northcm  coast  is 

the  great  tundra  belt,  co\-ered  with  mosses, 
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lichens,  anrl  Ion-  hushes  which  hcrrr  herrics 
Uurinj,'  the  hrief  summer  seascm.  On  the 
south  the  tundra  area  merges  into  the  ever- 
green forests,  «ith  their  larclics  and  firs,— 
tlie  great  hunting  gn)und  of  nortliem  Asia 
South  of  the  f.nest  area  is  an  aral.le 
region,  in  which  agrieulture  is  now  heginning 
to  he  carried  on. 

The  lowland  area  around  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Lake  of  Ar.il 
is  a  sicfpc.  extending 
as  far  east  as  the  river 
Oh.  Tlie  lowlan.l 
plains  of  soutliern 
and  south-eastern 
Asia  are  swept  bv 
monsoons,  and  have 
an  ahunilanee  i.f 
vegetation  ofa  tropi- 
cal and  suh-tropical 
natureduetowarmtll, 
moisture,  and  sun- 
shine. 

Animals.  Tlie  most 
impfirtant  animals  tif 
the   northern  tuiulra 

and  forests  ,are  the  reindeer,  ,-ind  fur-Iiearing 
animals,  which  yield  a  large  portion  of  the 
I'urs  of  the  world.  Throu.ghout  this  are.-i. 
wherever  occupied,  and  in  s,mlh-e;istern  Asi.i, 
horsi's,  asses,anil  cattle  have  been  intnidueed: 
camels,  sheep,  and  go.-its  are  f.iund  in  great 
numbers  in  the  steppe  regions.  'I'lie  >ak  has 
been  domesticated  and  is  extensivi'lv  used 
as  a  1  least  of  burden  in  tlu'  highliinds  .  .f  Tibet. 
In  India,  the  hnllalo  and  the  elephant  h.ive 
been  .'..mi'sticated  ;ind  are  the  onlv  anim.als 
of  the  Orient.-d  region  (,f  any  special  value 
to  man. 

People.  More  th.in  live  sixtlis  of  the  vast 
p<ipulation  of  Asia  are  found  in  the  monsoon 
area,  particularly  in  India  and  China.  The 
fa\  urable  climate  and  the  ;ibund:mt  \ege- 
tation  in  these  regions  enalile  large  numbers 
of  jK'ople  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  a  sm;;'"  t^-rritorv. 
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Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  .\sia  belong 
to  the  yellow,  and  the  remainder  to  the  white 
race.  The  white  race  includes  the  Jews, 
Syrians,  Ar.ahs,  Hindus,  and  IVrsi.ms. 

.^.v'VIV//.      RUSSIA    IX   ASIA 
SIBERIA 

Area  an,l  Pipulation.  The  .\siatic  portion 
■  I   !  »:  Kr.ssKi  .    Kiiipiru  w  Jikh  ineludes  .SlVvflj. 


11  K,iil:i'„v 


ImkcMan.  and  r„n,  a.w",,,  has  an  area  grraler 
.an  that  of  all  Kurope,  but  a  p..|n,lati..n  I.-s 
than  that  of  Helgium.  The  inhal.itanls  are 
mainly  jjeasants,  and  persons  who  lia\e  been 
Uepurlcd  frtjni  Russia, 

Surface.  West  of  the  Yenisei  River,  Siberia 
IS  Hal  ami  uiarsliy,  eontains  manv  lakes,  and 
has  a  deep,  rieh  s,.,l.  The  divide -between  the 
Ob-lrt.sh  anil  the  \. ■nisei  is  almost  imper.vn- 
t.ble.  l-.asl  of  ,ho  Vc-nisei  the  e.mntrv  is  sumv 
an,  r.,|hng.  with  fiv,|uent  exposures  of  the 
underlying  roeks.  The  north-east  li.is  a  varied 
surlaee,  undtllaling,  an.l  often  exlremelv  nnieli 
Climate.  The  winters  of  Siberia  tn-o  lone 
very  c.,ld  and  dry:  the  sevente  of  the  winttT 
increases  from  the  West  to  the  north-east  The 
summers  are  short  an.lhot.  with, sullieient  moist- 
ure lor  surcesslul  agriculture  in  the  wcst- 
eentral  portion. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  The  eh.ief  agrieultural 
produets  o|  ,SilH.ri:i  are  wheat,  rv.^.  and  oats 
■  ;  grains  which  are  partieularlv  adapted  to  eooi 
climates  where  the  summers  are  short 

On  aeeount  of  the  laek  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  timber  nf  t!ie  immense  f.-.rests  of 
Siberia    is    not    of   any    parti.iibar    eommcrcial 
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-'i.-i'i..raiais,?f;Lnd  u,^;:;'^,r"''™"' 

•Mm.nt'  .s  us  yet  but  little  devel,,;;,',]'''  "*  ''""■"• 

Hussia  in    Eu    ,  i  ,ri„,"i?,'',."-'"^'>    "'nncvts 
Japan    S,a.      Tic    di  ,„"',''"""'''''■    ""    ""-■ 

The  „niv  to,™     In."'''?'  ■'■"•"  ""''■'■ 
SilKTia  arc   7„»*  ^  .i"",-    7f  "l"abk.  .si...  ,„ 

-'J-   a'cHrJ  ,,,,""    "^;:",'">- "'■-an,l. 
1 /.iJ/;rM,,„/l.  is  .,  u.    ■  '"-a'    K"vcrniiifiu. 


•\.\U  ASIATIC   TLRKliV 


CAUCASIA 
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TURKESTAN 


Situation    and    Surface      r  , 

't   is  a  .  numr      ,f  1    ",''™"''""»  M.,untains. 
™l.ncl,va;,^,l;!i-™;;;-an,ltabl.,a„,ls. 

^a>^r-J^pJ--"'-r^-;n;.n...a,,„.s 

a:;;Jr;;^'s;;^t;;aif  ^"'-  --'-: 

In  fa<.,,  Caucus  1"    n,  1        "'■'■'-'^''f  ""'  '"l^'''"- 
"'I  industry.  'li'^t'l"I>nR-iit  nf    ,k,j 

/-VA7A-.     .1.S7.1//L-  77  7,,/,7.,- 

•iduiui,  .s,.,-,,,,  .,n.l 


Situation  and  Surface      T,„r 
''•'■SI  "f  China.  an,l™nl',  ,     T  ,"'''['  '"'^  '"  ""- 
an.l    IVrsia.      It     sir '  ''"''a-.  Al),i,anis,a„, 

in  c'astorn  Turkestan  and  '\T^'T" ,  "'  '*""'* 
.l.oI.a,nir,s,is  v.rv X:,.;:"'  ^,  it  ^'^'"^^^^  '" 
'y"K  t..  its   pasi,i,,,'^^•  \,if|^'    ''"■'-"ntr.v, 

Products:    Cities      \T,n  , 
fla.-i    ar..    L-rnvn    tml.;        '■    """^'■''    '■''■''•    and 

lur  expert.  '   ■"""-    "'""n  is  raiscl 

•'■'-.nly,„„,,s„fanysi«.ar,Mrn^a,.,lnas™ 


on.y.ii>vayi,;'!?:is'^:;nj-™---iby.„e 


Damascus,  a  trailed  city 

much  <,f  tlie  country  confines  th.  , 

I'astoral  occupation;  cxc",,",,        "-■""''  *° 
regions.  "  '"  ""^  "-ngated 

ASIA  MINOR 
Products.     AsiT  \t;.i      •    ■ 
"long  thu  coa'st  wh  r^^  "  '"  ^'"^  """"  ""-id.  but 

cropfpeculiarfjtheX  S'StTM^  S"™^"  ""• 
are  raised.  ^^  "'  '"=  -^'eJiterranean 
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5»i)'r>i(i,  the  chief  town,  cxpurts  raisins, 
cotton,  opium,  lies,  barley,  licorice,  carpets, 
wool,  and  sponges. 

Sponfies  are  secured  from  the  /Egean  Sea, 
and  the  wool  is  shorn  from  the  Ang'ira  j;oats. 

Transportation  and  Trade.  Asia  Minor  has 
but  few  good  highways,  although  there  are 
remains  of  old  Roman  roads;  at  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  interior  transjiortation  is 
carried  on  bv  tncans  of  horses  and  cattle.  Trchi- 
:imd,  a  port  of  increasing  importance  on  the 
Black  Sea.  is  the  terminus  of  a  caravan  route 
through   Mesopotamia   anil   northern    Persia. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE 
Surface  and  Climate.  Syria  is  a  country  of 
great  historic  and  religious  interest.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  coastal  plain ,  somewhat  wider  to 
the  south  than  to  the  north,  and  bordered  on  the 
east  bv  two  abrupt  ranges  of  mountains.  These 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  between 
them  lies  the  wonderful  depression  containing 
the  Joriidit  Kiver  and  the  Ih'tid  5c(i. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  1.290  feet  below  sea-level, 
the  deepest  natural  depression  in  the  world, 
and  its  waters  are  very  salt.  On  the  great 
plateaus  of  eastern  Syria  grazing  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Palestine,  called  also  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the 
Land  of  Istael,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Promised 
Land,  etc.,  is  a  narrow  strip  in  south-western 
Syria  about  half  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Products.  The  chief  products  of  Syria  are 
silk,  tobacco,  and  oranges. 

Cities.     Beirut,  connected  by  rail  wi'h  Damas- 


cus, is  the  chief  port.  Damascus  produces  cloth, 
leather,  and  inlaid  work;  these  products  have 
been  distinguished  for  centuries  by  their  hne 


Tl:.-    I<ml,iit.     Sheflii-rils   . 

with   tlifir  llocks 


■„j   !t,e 


Bidouins.  or  nomadic  Arabians. 


iiualitv.  Jaffa  is  the  jiort  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  connected  with  that  ancient  city  by  a 
railway. 

ARABIA 

Surface  and  Climate.  The  great  desert 
table-land  of  Arabia  receives  rain  only  in  the 
province  of  Yemen  in  the  south-west,  and  in  the 
independent  state  of  Omar  in  the  south-east. 
In  spring  and  autumn  these  two  places  have  a 
limited  rainfall  and  certain  crops  can  be  grown, 
especially  coffee. 

Products;  Cities.  In  the  ini  nor  of  Arabia, 
horses,  camels,  and  dates  are  produced.  Ara- 
bian horses  are  known  the  worid  over  for  their 
speed,  beauty,  a.td  intelligence. 

The  principal  city  of  Arabia 
is  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  Mohammedan 
holy  city.  In  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Arabia,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  the  British  port  of  .Aden 
controls  the  sea  route  to  India. 
The  country  rijund  it  is  very 
dry;  water  for  drinking  is 
obtained  by  distilling  sea-water. 
The  people  are  nomadic,  and 
each  tribe  is  ruled  by  its  sheik. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

Soil  and  Climate.  Irrigation 
formerly  made  the  low-lying 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  very  rich ; 
and  here  were  situated  the  great 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
now  only  mounds  of  ruins. 
Frequent  wars  and  poor  gov- 
ernment have  caused  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  country  to  decline.  The  climate 
IS  so  very  hot  that  in  summer  the  people  live 
m  underground  chambers. 

Products;  Cities.  The  onlv  products  for 
export  are  cereals,  dates,  wool,  "^urn,  and  hicks. 
Mules  and  camels  are  raised  in  sreat  numbers. 

Ho.eiiuJ.  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Tigns.  IS  the  chief  town. 


L.V.V.V.      PERSIA.    AFGHAMISTAX 
AXD  BALUCHISTAN 

/^  PERSIA 

Surface  and  Climati  I'ersiu  occupies  the 
/'lalcaii  ,./  frail.  Owinj;  to  its  ixjsition  and 
surface,  it  is  \cry  (lr>'.  except  on  the  moun- 
tains, where  some  rain  and  snow  fall  in 
.winter,  Tehcrmi,  the  capital,  is  situated  in 
the  interior.  The  ruler,  or  Shah,  is  an  ab- 
solute r-ionarch. 

People.  The  people  of  Persia  belong 
mainly  to  the  Indo-European  race,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  considerable  number  of 
Mongolians. 

Products  and  Trade.  In  the  valleys  and 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  —  the  only  fertile 
regions  —  ccrcils  and  fruits  are  grown.  Other 
products  are  brass  work,  and  carpets,  rugs, 
and  shawls  made  from  the  wool  of  the  moun- 
tain sheep  and  goats.  These  products,  to- 
gether with  opium,  raw  silk,cott(m,  and  horses, 
are  sent  to  Europe,  and  esixjcially  to 
Russia. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  by  boats  over  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  by  caravan  to  Trebizond. 
The  leading  imports  are  calico  and  other 
cotton  fabrics,— the  characteristic  imjxjrts 
of  hot  regions,  Teherta  and  Tabriz  are  the 
chief  cities. 
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lower  valleys,  howevr  r,  .some  agriculture  is 
carried  on.  Owing  to  its  njgged  highlands 
immense  mountain  ranges,  and  easily  de- 
fended passes  leading  from  Central  .\sia  to 
India,  .\fghanist;in  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  Empire,  as  a  Imlw.ark  against 
Russia.     Kdhiil  is  the  capital. 

People.  Thedominant  race  in  Afghanistan 
IS  the  Indo-European;  but  there  are  many 
foreign  elements,  so  that  the  people  are 
divided  into  a  great  many  discordant  tribes 
or  clans,  about  four  hundred  in  all.  The 
Ameer  is  a  despotic  monarch  in  all  internal 
affairs.  In  all  its  foreign  relations  the  country 
IS  under  the  direction  of  British  India,  from 
which  the  Ameer  receives  a  subsidy. 

Baluchistan  is  an  arid,  unproductive  coun- 
try, under  the  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    It  is,  in  the  main,  a  table-land. 

Products  and  Trade.  Where  the  climate 
IS  favourable  as  it  is  in  the  valleys- cereals, 
apples,  and  the  vine  are  grown.  In  the 
colder,  higher  altitudes,  cattle,  goats,  and 
Camels  are  raised.  The  only  trade  routes  of 
any  significance  are  from  Herat  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  the  caravan  route  through  the 
Khaibar  Pass,  "the  gateway  to  India." 
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AFGHAHISTAN  AND  BALUCHISTAN 

Surface   and   Climate.     Afghanistan   is   a 

very   mountainous  country.     Owing  to   its 

altitude  and  location,  the  climate,  like  that 

of  the  rest  of  western  Asia    is  dry.     In  the 


Position  and  Population.  The  Empire  of 
India,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  occupies 
the  great  peninsula  of  southern  .\sia,  and  ex- 
tends on  the  north  to  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
nearly  one  half  as  large  as  Europe,  and  con- 
leins  approximately  one  fifth  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  India  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  by 
table-lands  or  very  high  mountains.  The 
peninsula  portion  is  the  Deccan  plateau  or 
table-land,  varying  in  .altitude  from  1,500 
to  2,500  feet,  with  a  narrow  coastal  plain 
bordering  the  Eastern  Ghats.     Between  the 
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table-land  and  the  Himalayas  is  the  frrcat 
plain  nccupit'd  liy  tin-  Indus  and  tlic  Cianjiis- 
Brahmaputra   rivers.      This   plain   is   from 


ISO  to  300  miks  widL',  and  (.-itnlalns  Uii.' 
densest  ]Hipulation  and  the  most  important 
cotnmercial  districts  of  snutheni  .\sia. 

Climate.  The  dimatL-of  India  is  that  always 
found  in  a  district  swept  by  monsonns.  In 
winter,  from  Xn\-ember  to  TebruarN-.  \;'hen 
the  northern  monsoon  blows,  the  climate  is  dry 
and  cool.  In  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to 
Oetober,  when  the  southern  mtmsoon  prevails, 
the  climate  is   warm  and  extremely  wet. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  almost  rainless, 
owinj:;  to  the  absence  of  mountains  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  stjuth-wcstcm  trade-winds 
have  passed  over  so  small  an  area  of  water 
that  they  have  not  become  sufliciently 
saturated  to  produce  rain  when  they  cross 
the  warm  lowland. 

Canals  and  Irrigation.  Throughout  India, 
except  in  the  lower  Gan^'cs.  and  in  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  rivers  of  the  Dcccan,  extensive 
canals  have  been  built  t'l  carry  water  from  the 
rivers'  for  purposes  of  irrijjation.  On  the 
Deccan  and  in  the  plains  about  lladras,  the 
water  wf  the  rainy  season  is  caujjht  in  tanks 
which  have  been  Imilt  in  the  ground,  andMs 
used  for  irrigation  during  the  dry  season. 


Vegetation.     The    plains    are    practically 

treeless,  Imt  they  support  a  heavy  vegetation. 
The  principal  lumber  product  of  value  is 
teak,  a  very  hard 
and  durable  timber 
found  in  the  forests 
of  the  Deccan. 

Products  of  the 
Soil.  Owinj;  to  the 
favourable  climatic 
conditions  and  to 
the  richness  (if  the 
siiil  in  the  ^reat 
jilains  and  on  the 
1  )iccan,  aj^riculture 
is  the  U-adinj^  (jccu- 
pation  i>f  the  people 
of  India.  !n  the 
irrigated  regions 
two  ero])s  a  year 
are  harvested,  one 
in  Uctobi-r  and  the  other  l)etween  January 
and  March. 

The  most  important  crops  of  India  are 
rkiu  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
{"i^ile,  \\jieatj  millet,  and  other  '"'^''CijJiu, 
tobacco,  jute,  and  oil-seeds,  such  as  l^n^eed. 
castor-beans,  and    mustard,     Opium  is  pro- 


•Tfl'  r"  r  iffiTiniir*'iii  "  ■^k'a 


,-1  road  cut  through  a  banvan  trcr 
oj  tin:  O'tiHgis. 
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duced  abundantiv  in  central  India,  and 
cotton  is  raised  on  the  black  lava  soil  of  the 
Deccan.     Tea  is  one  of  the  principal  crops 
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of  tho  f<.nt.hills  .if  the    Ilimalav.is,  and 
south-wrstcm  India  and  Ci'vlc.n. 

Minerals.  India  is  rich  in  tniniTals,  tspc- 
cially  coal,  iron,  cop|KT,  and  j,'(ild,  liut  tho 
coal  is  iK)or,  and'  the  smelting  of  iron  is 
therefore  costly. 

Manufacturing.     In.lia  w.-is  formcrlv  I  ni- 

ous  for  the   weavinR  of    fine   silks,  muslins, 

shawls,  car[K'ts,  ,ind  ru>;s,  also  for  its  iN(,r\-, 

Rold,     silver,    and    copiHT    articles.     These 

go. His  are  still  iiro.luce(l,  hut  owing  to  the 

mtr.xluction  .if  mo.lern  machinery  ami  cheap 

dyes,  the  quality  is  not  so  gooil  as  it  once 

was.     The  only  manufactures  of  aiiv  imjKir- 

tancc  arc  cotton,  paper,  and  juti    '   Bengal 

and  Hombay  are  the  manufacturing  localities. 

Trade;  Cities.     In.lia  has  .an  immrn.se  trade 

osi.eeially    with    the     Unite.l     Kingilom      Tlie 

exports  t.i  the  United  King.lom  are  tea,  wheat 

jute,  ii.l-seeils,  riee,  c.itt.in,  an.l  inilii;...     Oi.ium' 

IS    .s.iit    t.)    China.     Tlio    imports    are    larseU- 

prn\isii)ns   and    manufai'turcd   j;.inds.    sueli    as 

e.Jtt.ins,  yarns,  ami  ma.liinerr.     I'.ireirrn  tr-.i'l,- 

IS  centred  ehielly  at  i\iLull,uHomh,,y.  Madras 

and  Karachi.    CafcaHu,  the  former  capital  is  the 

e-hief  trade  centre  in  the  valley  of  the  Gane'es 

UcUli.  near  the  centre  of  northern  India,  is  the 

liresent  capital.     ,^i,„Ia.  in  the  Himalayas    is  a 

note.l  summer  res.irt.     fiambiy,  with  a  fine  pr.)- 

tected  harb<iur,  is  situated  on  an  island  off  the 

west  oast  of  India. 

Madras,  als.>  with  an  artificial  liarhour  lies 
u.themuistof  the  rich  p.. ins  .,f  lower  India 
and  IS  the  fourth  in  rank  amonR-  the  ports  of 
that  country.* 

Karachi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  has  an 
artificial  harbour  which  eaiiuot  b.;  useil  by  larc'e 
vesseLs  durins,'  the  .south-west  monsoon.  It  is 
ttie  great  Indian  port  for  the  exp.irt  .'f  wheat. 

NEPAnL  AND  BHUTAN 

On  the  southern  slopes  ,.f  the  Himalaya 
Miumtains  are  tlie  two  small  independent  prind- 
pahtics,  A>/,.,Z  and  Bhnlaii.  A  Hritish  Resi- 
dent with  a  .small  escort  .,f  Indian  Sepovs  li\-es 
at  the  capital  of  Nepal.  ' 
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'f  pl.KTs  th.it  vessels  from  Madras  t.i  the  west 
coast  .11  In.lia  have  t.i  go  aroinul  the  island. 
Surface  and  Climate.  The  southern  h.df 
of  CcyLm  is  extremely  m.iur.tain.nis'  the 
n.irthem  half  is  a  l.nv,  flat  plain  The 
m.mntainous  p.-irt  has  an  ample  rai.nfall 
I'Ut  the  north.m  i.lains  are  too  l.nv  to  receive 
much  m.iisture  from  the  win.ls  which  sweep 
over  th<-m;  f,,r  that  re.-,s.,n  there  is  little 
rainl.tll  ;it  any  time  .luring  the  vear  The 
ehmate  is  remarkalily  unif.irm  and  in  the 
mountain.ius  .-.■gi.in  is  h..altliful. 

Productions  and  Trade.  The.  mountains 
ol  (  eyi.in  ar..  .,ecupi,.,i  Iaru,.|v  l,v  Kuro|K-ans 
engagcl   m  .gmwinj;  uv,,  which  h;es  in  nrent 


Plonf^liin^  in  Ceylon, 


LXXXII.    CEYLOX 

Size  and  Situation.    Ceylon,  a  crown  colony 

of  Uritain,  is  a  little  larger  than  X.iva  Scotia. 

It   is  separated  from   southern  India  by  a 

narrow   strait.     This  strait  is  so  shallow  in 


years  ri.plan.l  ciflV,-.  Tea-g.„wing  is  the 
duel  ..ccupati.m,  and  ti^a  forms  nearlv  half 
the  e.Np..rt5.  The  l.iwcr  plains  and  the  hills, 
with  a  warmer,  m..rc  moist  climate,  are 
devoted  t.)  rice  .-md  coco,i-nuts.  Pe.arl-fish- 
eries  ;ire,  as  a  rule,  prolit.-.ble  in  the  (huf  of 
-^fdthiar. 

(olomha  is  a  callinR  port  f.ir  vessels  plyini; 
between  Kuropo  an.l  the  Far  East  :,y  wav  of  thf 
huez  Cana  .  In  th.'  .ntenor,  near  large  and 
attrac  ive  b.itame  gardens,  is  Kandy.  the  old 
capital. 

l.XXXin.    IXDO-CHIXA 

The  Peninsula  as  a  Whole.  Indu-China 
sometim.s  called  I'arthcr  India,  includes 
f  ppcr  and  Laiivr  Burma,  which  is  p.irt  of 
British  India;   French  InJo-China:  S.am,  an 


THK   CIllNKSK    KMI'IKI- 


indc[X'n<]cnt  coimtry;  the  .V.i/,7,v  Slali-s;  anrl 
the  Simi'ls  Si-tllcmeiils,  which  hel'.ni,'  to 
liritain.  It  is  narrow  and  li,»-  at  tin-  A>,i 
Istlinnta. 

Surface  and  Climate.  Indo-China  is  a 
plateau  erossid  l,y  raiij;e  after  ran(;e  of 
ni,,untains  extendinj;  north  and  south,  one 
of  these  projeets  to  form  the  Malav  Penin- 
sula. Low  plains  exist  in  I'reneh  In.lo-t  hiti , 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi.  Till'  eli- 
niate  is  everywhere  tropical,  with  a  lieavv 
v:<ivA:,]].  ' 

BURMA 

Product,  The  Iraua.li  River  v.illov  lies 
lietwee.i  hi;;her  lands  .  nvere.l  wnh  teak  forests 
an.l  IS  extensively  planted  with  rice.  Hurtna 
ex|i"rts  more  teak  than  any  other  countrv 

RiWgoun  is  the  chief  port,  and  is  aecvssiWe 
at  hiKh  tide  to  lar^'e.  ocean-K'.i.n;  vessels. 
Ruhjer,  petrolfum,  cal,  f;ol,|,  ,n.d  ruhies. 
together  with  teak,  are  the  chief  exports. 

MALAY   PENINSULA   AND    STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 
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Nearly  two   thinls  of  the  world's   veadv  snpplv 
ol    tins   Tlletal   comes   from    the    I)ritisli    .Malay 

The  chief  cities  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  are 
.U,„.i.,„  an.l  .SoK.„/.e,.-.  .Singapore  is  a  ...alinK 
port  lor  ves.selsplyi,iK  I.etween  ICurop,.  ,„„|  ,|,^. 
lar  t..,st.  It  IS  a  Krval  slnpdiuihhnj,.  cntre 
with  large  shipyards. 

SIAH 

ki'KdM,,,.     The  only  cultivated    areas   Lre    the 
delta    and    the    hanks    of    the    .Mvnam    Kiver. 

1   ler  lu,     ■"'i'"'  ,",'  "'■;■•     ■'■^■^''<  K'-"»s  in  the  . 
l".«luT  Mils,  and  goM  and  tin  are  mined  in  .on- 
salerahle  (luantitles.     «,,„<,./„,<■  is  the  chief  port 
and  town,  hut  owing  to  ,1,,.  presence  of  sandbars. 
It  lias  a  poor  liarlmur. 


Products;  Cities.    The  pr..,luets  of  the  .Malay 
1  eninsula  include  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  sage,. 


A  arm  ruar  Sinsapore      KqI,  the  tropical  vcgelaliim 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

Products;  Cities.  I-Vend,  Indo-China,  a 
Icpen.lency  ol  |.ran<e,  is  much  like  Siam  in 
products  an.l  climale,     //ae,./,  the  capital,  and 

«;.'■':"■  ^'vr""  ".'  ""•  ••'■■i'^  -"■  the  .Mekong 

Kner.  are  the  cliul  towns. 

/..v.v.v/i  •.  riih: ( -H/XEsf-: rei'i  nut ■ 

Position  and  Climate.  The  Chinese  Re- 
public includes  Chimi.  Manckurm,  M,ms^„!,„, 
liasl  Turkestan,  and  Tibet.  It  lies  on  the 
oistem  coast  of  the  continent  of  Eumsia,  and 
Horn  its  great  extent  has  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
pcT.aturc.  The  south  has  a  tro,)ical  climate 
in  the  north  the  winters  are  cold  and  rigorous 
in  the  interior,  there  are  desert  conditions  on 
the  high  plateaus  of  Tibet.  Turkestan,  and 
Mongolia. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  A  large  p,irt  of  the 
Chinese  l;m|)ire  is  cxtremelv  mountainous 
and  very  thinly  pojjulated.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  is  the  group  of  river  plains 
along  the  eastern  coast.  Here  the  densest 
population  is  found.  The  Yan0sc-ktang  is 
navigable  for  a  thousand  miles,  and  ocean- 
going vessels  can  reach  Hankow,  si.x  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  up  the  river.  The  11-a.wii:- 
ho.  or  Yellow  River,  sometimes  callid 
■China's  Sorrow,"  because  at  times  it  bursts 
Its  embankments  and  sweeps  awav  tovvnc 
and  villages,  flows  in  its  lower  portio.    across 
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n  viTV  flat,  itlhivial  plain.  This  plain  is  so 
kvtl  tiiat  the  riviT  ol'un  chanK^'s  its  onirsc; 
it  Inrnurly  llowi-.l  nu«.  tlu-  Vcllnw  Si-a.  l-iil 
nn\v  cmptii's  inln  the  Gnlf  ul"  iVfhili. 

people  and  Government.  Tlu-  Chimsc 
luloii^;  to  till'  M">n^;nli;iti  nut-;  tlicy  speak 
a  lannua^o  monDsyUalni-  am!  unintitvU'ii. 
Tlu'v  pmlVss  and  praitiM-  nuililhi^m,  C'oii- 
tudanisni,  and  Tioisni.  The  hulk  nf  tin- 
people  are  Biuldliists  imt  C'onliuianisni  is 
the  '^tate  religion.  There  are.  lie-^iile-.  many 
Mnlianiniedan^,  especially  in  tlie  iiKriii-west. 
and  a  nninher  tif  C'liri.slian  societies  in  dif- 
lereiil  iKirls  »if  the  euuntry.  In  h)ij  the 
rciynin^  family,  whiih  had  been  supreme  in 
the  state  and  in  relij^Mon  for  eenturies.  was 
I  xpeiled,  and  China  beeanie  a  rejuihhe. 

CHINA  PROPER 

Chiii.i 


Alt  old  stone  hridgc   in  Chi 


extrenu  ly  niyurd  roust.     The  elimate  is  tropiral 

(tr  Milt  iropM  al,  with  wet  and  <lry  seasmis, 

Productiof  the  Soil.  T«a,Mlk.  rlie.  su^jar  <  .inc. 
opiuni.  huinln'o  and  r"tt..n  are  thi;  most  impor- 
tant ppidrnts  of  till-  soil.  Kiee  is  ^-rown 
wluri'\er  (lovsil)U'.  and  ("iiiis  Ihe  e!uel  food 
of  the  pi'oj.lc,  In  •iouthirii  China  the  ni'iun- 
tains  are  eovtn'd  wnli  heavy  lorrsts  in  whuh 
nnilherry  trees  thrive.  Heme  the  'aisinj*  ot 
silk-wonns  is  the  most  imp'Ttant  imlustry. 

In  ti'Tihirn  China  tlie  soil  js  fairly  fertile 
hut  irriLl-itioii  has  to  lir  employed  in  order  '•> 
raise  ePips. 

Mineral  Producti.  The  i  hn  l  nmural  prod 
tuts  an-  eoal.  iron,  and  pottery  ila\.  China  i> 
ilu-  oiitv  eotiniry  havinv;  eoal-tields  rivaUinj.; 
lliMM-  of  N'orlh  Anieriea;  hui  little  has  I>een 
nnnrd. 

Manufacturing.  Manufat  turin^  is  only 
slij^'hilv  developed  in  Clima.  and  is  mostly 
done  hy  hand.  Silk,  eottun.  paper,  and  ])oree- 
lain  ^'"'ih  are  the  leading'  inanufaetured 
pmdu.  Is. 

Transportation.      Interior  eonnnunieation  in 
China  IS  poor,  cxeept  over  the  plains  and  alim^ 
the  main  water  ■   -vs.     There  are  few  h'/hways 
and  fewer  railwr     ^       Tiie  l-uihUn^;  of  the  latter. 
loi  :    ■  ly     opposed     hy     the     j^ov- 
ernment.  1ml   hcjw  fneouraj,'e<l,   is 
extending;  rapidly,  espeeially  alioul 
Pekinj,'. 

Cities.  .S/Mif^'/iiii,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  VanKtse-kian^.  is  thelarj^'est 
industri.d  eity.  and  ihe  only  fjood 
port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China. 
//('Ill,'  A'cii,!,'.  an  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton,  a  lirilish 
possession  sinee  1842.  is  the  most 
important  port  cxeept  Shanghai. 
Steamers  run  daily  between  this 
port  and  Canton.  Victoria  is  the 
hief  town. 

Hankow  is  an  active  river  port. 
Tit'ntsiu'fu,  the  port  of  Peking, 
has  a  poor  harbour. 

Peking,  the  capital,  is  the  buit 

known  city,   and,  as  the  seat   of 

governmeiit.  is  in  many  ways  the 

first  city  of  China.     Because   it    is 

practically  the  gateway  to  both  Mongolia  and 

Manchuria,  it  is  of  great  strategic  importance. 

Trade.     China  ranks  third   in   commerce 

among    the    Asiatic    nations.     Most    of    its 

trading  is  with  the   British  port  of    Hong 


the  seven-story  pagoda 


It  is  very  densely  inhabited,  and  contains  nearly 
five  sixths  of  the  population  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  Chinese  have  been  a  very  conservative 
people.  They  have  refused  to  adopt  new  inven- 
tions or  introduce  labour-saving  machinery. 
Recently  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the 
people  and  an  acceptance  of  more  progressive     Kong,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 

methods  and  ideas  United  States.     It  is  nntihle  that  it-  chief 

Surface    and    Climate.     Southern    Chma    is      "-  "'^^  . 

mountainous,  contains  no  plains,  and  has  an     exports  have  great  value  m  proper    ^n  to 


tii!i;t,  chiMcsi;  ii  kKiisr.w,  mun 


hulk.  Chin.-i  is  till'  If.idiii^.  country  .if  tli. 
wnrl.l  in  thu  prncluetiim  nl'  raw  silk,  an.l 
fxi«)rts  larKc  .|nantiti.-s  of  toa,  most  of  «|i„h 
..s  carri..,!  ovrrlan.l.  Thf  ,,rinc-i|,al  in,,,„-,s 
arc  cotton  ;,n<l  ..piimi.  Son.,.  «h,at  .,i),i 
Hour  is  suiijilicd  liv  Canaila. 

TIBET 

Characteristics  and  Producn.  Til..t  is  . 
lofty  an.l  Larrun  <  ..unlry,  -.v.ili  an  (xlr.tn.o'v 
•cvere  clnnutc.  TIk:  „a,i,y  ..npul.au.n   is"',,: 


'■"l-l-V   .\I.\M  III  kiA.    Kt.kiiA 


Jn  the  „,„„„;,„•„„„,,  „„„„y    Tibet.     \„Hre  „,e  f.nmh. 

fim.l  mainly  t„  ,l,e  valley  „f  the  Flr.,l,m.,r„lr„ 
fh''"  !,/'""'  «""'^  '"""  'l'^'  principal  ^  u- 
thejak  ,san  nn,,nrtant  beast  of  bnnl.n.  Cash 
niL-re  wool  ,s  the  ni.,st  valuable  pro,luet  Tl»> 
only  tmvn  is  /./„„.,.  „,,  holv' ci,"  if  ^  ° 
Hu,l.lh,sts,  ,n  vvhi.h.  until  reeentiv,  n,  for- 
eigners  were  all.nveil.  •  "^ 

CHINESE  TURKESTAN 
Surface    and    Trade.      The    greater    part    of 
Ch.nese  Turkestan  is  an  ami,  desert-hke  table 
but.),  wnh  a  sparse,  n..madie  populat  ,m      ThJ 

are  the  leading  towns. 

MONGOLIA 
Climate  and  People.     Gobi,  n^e  „(  j^e larL.,- 
and    dnest    deserts  in    the  world     if  aim',; 
co-extenstve  with  .Mun.golia.     The    people    are 


n..,na,ls,  f„ll.,win„  ,l,eir  h.ni,  of  h.irs,.,.  eatn..!, 
a„J.l,eep.      They  have  .  ,,n  ,1  v  ;„,y    .ndustr.el 

MANCHURIA 

InduilriM.  .M,„„  iiuna,san,.,unla,n.,usre,.i„„ 
w,.hv:,h,..,I,,e,l,u,l,,,,,.w,.rke.l,dep„.,i"s.7,:'| 
■    ;h-"    l-annHn,.,s,:,rn..|o„„lo„e,l,env,Tval. 

Cit,^.       f  "  ";T:  Y'""'  "'"I-"1"'«  industrv. 

■/'  .„  l",'/  "'  "',"  ''•^"•-■'^''■•■"an  k,,ihvav, 
I  i>.  ^.||o»  S,a,  ar,.  llie  ih„-f  vitas.  //,„/,/„ 
allh.-,un,l,on  of  the  .Man.hunan  ami  Tri„ ': 
^>l..n,,nr,,,hvays.isa;;r..vv,n«t,,w„. 
..M.l  .l/„/../,„,  „„  ,he  .\l,„„hur,,,„ 
l<a.hv;,y,l,vs„|,sl,n„^,  ,|„,  ,  „,| 
'»aniinp.,rtai,t,i„hl,„yMro„gl„,|,l,' 

/..V.V.Vr.  TIIEJM'AXhsh 
EMI'IHK 
The  Jaiiancse  Emiiiu-  inclmk-s 
all  the  islands  fr.nn  Kamvh.itka 
to  the  Philippines  (  with  the  e.\- 
cepti.m  of  the  part  .>f  Sakhalin 
north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel  I  and 
Cho-sen,  which  was  formerly 
kn.iwn  as  Korea,  and  also  the 
peninsula  on  which  Port  Arthur 
isl.ieated.  The  princi].al  islands 
arc  NiphoH  or  Japan,  I'cro,  and 
Formosa. 

Surface.  Japan  is  made  up  of 
extremely  mountainous  and  vol- 
can:c  islands.  Owintf  to  the  volcanic  .activity 
the  cotmtry  is  .shaken  by  severe  earthquakes 
each  year,  and  all  buildings  ha\-c  to  be  con- 
.strueted  so  as  to  withstand  these  shocks. 
So  rujfjrcd  is  the  surface  that  there  are  prac- 
tically no  hiffhways  to  the  interior,  hence 
wheeled  vehicles,  except  tho.se  drawn  by 
men,  arc  rare. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  The  climate  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  is  both  ..ceanic  and 
continental  in  its  character.  Snow  lies  in 
the  north  until  May,  and  copious  rains  fall 
m  the  south  during  the  summer  mon.soon. 

OwinjT  to  the  scni.d  climate  during  the 
summer,  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  very 
rapid.     Forest.s  abound  in  the  north.     One 


THE  JAPANESE    EMPIRE 


■  l>:iml)oo.  which 
ipt  1- ;  Ihi.'  Icnih  r 


nf  the  prindp:!!  phml-i  i^  Ih 
i<  ii-^id  I'nr  furniliiri'  :inil  p 
sh.'uls  arc  nst-d  as  1'.  "nl. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  Ajjriiiiluin-  i-^  currk.l 
.m  tthi-RMV  p-^-iMc.  Tin-  alhlvial  plain- 
and  tcrraLv<l  iii..untain  slupc-*  i.f  the  simlh. 
where  Ihu  (.-limatf  is  warm  and  moist,  art- 
devoted  ehieny  to  rice,  siitjar,  cmm,  a.id 
tea.  Cereals  abdimd  in  the  ci«)lcr  ncirth. 
Fruits  I.f  all  kinds  are  raised  abundantly. 
Mulberry  trees  .ire  cultivated  as  food  for 
silk-wortns  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

Mineral  Products.  Japan  has  rich  coal- 
fields, much  sulphur,  and  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  and  kaolin  for  pottery. 

Manufacturing.  In  recent  years,  manu- 
facturinj;  in  Japan  has  made  w..nderful  pro- 
jjress.  Silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  are 
now  produced  by  the  factory  system.  Machin- 
ery and  tool-making  have  become  important 
industries.  The  Japanese  arc  skilled  in  the 
makiui;  "f  porcelain  and  jap:mncd  w.-.rc. 

Trade  and  Enterprise.  Vokohama.  the 
port  of  Tokyo,  the  capital,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  .and  Aagusati  is  an  important  ship- 
building centre,  from  which  much  coal  is 
exported.  The  trade  ..f  Japan  is  lajgch- 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  I  nitcd 
States,  Canada,  China,  and  (iermany.  Silk, 
tea,  and  coal  are  the  most  important  exports. 
Sugar  is  imported  frcmi  China,  and  machinery 
and  cottons  from  Europe  and  America.  The 
i;jt^-„3,  ,„,le  ,s  carried  rm  bv  means  of  state 
roads  and  railways.  Japan  has  now  more 
than  5,000  miles  of  railway  in  use. 


liftv  vears  anoihis  unpro({Te«»ive  country, 
smaller  in  extent  than  Ont.Lrio,be-an  to  study 
western  civilization  -its  eustotiis,  systems  of 
eilucation,  industrial  methiMls,  and  military 
and  naval  organizations.  It  adapted  these  to 
itsown  needs,  with  resultsalmost  marvellous, 
as  evidenced  by  its  defeat  of  Russia  in 
i,)o4^>,S,anilnow  Japan  ranksatnongthcgreat 
n.itionsof  the  world.  The  Ja|>anese are  noted 
i,,r  willingness  to  learn,  artistic  instincts, 
personal  courage,  and  intense  patriotism. 

Tlic  people  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race. 
In  iSSc),  the  govirumcnt  was  changed  from 
an  Absolute  to  a  Consiiiutional  Monarchy, 
having  .m  i;nipcr..r,  ..r  Mikado,  as  he  is 
c.dlcil  bv  foreigners,  and  an  Imperial  Diet 
con-isting.if  a  House  of  Peers  .-mda  House  of 
kcjiresentativcs. 

CHO-SEH 
Surface  and  Climate.  Cho-sen,  a  moun- 
tainous peninsula  lying  between  the  Vell.m- 
Sea  anil  the  Japan  Se-a,  is  al»>nt  as  large  as 
(Ireat  Hritain.  Formerly  an  independent 
countrv,  it  became  in  i<)ioa  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate. The  winters  in  Cho-sen  are  severe 
and  the  summers  are  wet.  The  climate  in 
spring  and  autumn  is  delightful. 

Products;  Trade.  Forests  abound  in  the 
hills  of  Cho-sen,  and  barley,  o;its,  and  millet 
are  raised  in  the  v.alley  regions  of  the  north, 
iherc  the  summer  climate  is  simil.ar  to  that 
,f  north-western  F.urope.     Maize,  rice,  and 


Japanese  girt!  picking  .ilk-warm  cocoons  from  draw  beds 


Tin;  MAi.Av  ,\k(iiiiM;i..\(i() 


IciliaiVM  aiv  llu'  priiui|):il  |inMlin-ls  In  the 
niurf  IrmiHTitu  s,,iiili,  wlurc  the  viilU-y» 
prtMliuf  (\vi»  iTiips  a  yi-ar. 

Tlii'ixpiirt«iticliiclfifin«i'n;r,ari«,twhiihi« 
sfnt'Mi'hina,hi(U».l)fan<,anilriii-,  Thi-ihii-f 
imi»irts  .tn-  iiitiiin  jrrK.ils  fn.m  Ihr  I'tiiti-d 
Kin;,'ilotii  ami  tliL-  fniitil  Siati.-».  Siiul  is  the 
capital,  and  Ihimulfi'  is  ihi-  principal  jKirt. 

People.  Till  inliahiiantsi.fChD.s.n  art  tall, 
r.iliiist. mil  line  loiikinx:.  lint  shiftless.  Incluss, 
eusumis,  anil  mi.iks,,f  biiitilinK  their  h.niscs, 
tlliy  rt-simWe  the  Ihinese.  Kdueatiim  is 
very  baekwaril,  ami  tlie  onlyellieient  sehiiols 
.are  these  ecindueteil  liy  the  missionaries. 

/..V.V.V17.     rUH  .1/1/..  IV-   ARCH  I. 

i'i-:i..\(;n 

Ownenhip  and  Characteriitics.      Tin-   \l  ,1  n 
AnlnpL-hii:,;  IT  .Malay.sia.  is  nuele  up  nf  all  thr 
■epl  tlmse  |ji|..„^. 


islands  .snuth-eajt  nf  Asi 


l:)3 

l.im-,  a  line  ruimm;;  lieuveen  tt..rn...  and 
<•  M'lS  and  niarkltn;  llle  dlMM'.n  li.lncn  tw.i 
d.r.  nnt  annnal  and  i,l..nt  r.Ki"Ms.  are  f.,und 
lMl^l^.  lMnih.».s.  I.iiirels.  n.iks,  a,„|  „ih,r  ir.rs 
.■■nnn.ai  |,,  Kurasia.  Munk.ys.  ti^.Ts,  rlniioe- 
ernses  tapirs,  and  elcpiianls  ali..iiii.|  here-  us 
.hey  il'i  ihr.iit'li.nit  111,  On.nlal  Kefmn. 

I'..|M  nf  Wallace's  Line  tile'  Ire  c-s  are  Ihe  tall 
I'llcilypcus,  ccnci  ,,tli,r  Inriin  eli.crac  u  n,lic>  c,f 
.\"Mr.ch.i.  The  aimicl,  .,„■  siriiil.cr  1..  tli-.M-  c.f 
liie  AiKlrali.cn  Kc-i.,,,. 

Producll.  I'nii.e  and  I..C  ar,'  ePi«n  m  Java. 
Inlcccc,  IS  Ihe  chief  ppcduit  c.f  .Suiii.ctra  c  n|i,e 
|c"d  i.e  ao  c.f  the  Celebes,  and  pepper  c.t  M.,ri„.,,, 
I  he  .\lMli„.,.as  cr  Spi.u  Islands  furnish  iieist  c.f 
ciiir  c  l-.ve.  ancl  nlitiiie}.;s. 

Tuns  fnund  in  . cnsiderahle  ,|u,cntitics  in 
the  islan.ls  c.f  H.nd.i  an. I   /<i//i/,.i,,  an. I  is  the 

'.nlyiiiip.,rtantii ral  iiiin.d  in  ll.car.  hi[.elaK'.i 

People.     The  pc lo  lH.|„„^;  t„  the  lirmvn 

race.  They  are  ii,.vv  Mcih.iiiiiiiedaiis,  liav- 
"11!  Iieen  ccmverted  trcMll  liiiJdlii,,in  liv  the 
.Arabs. 

L.\.\.\\  II.     Sl'MMAkV 
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11  lljr  l/.(/,(r  ,-,.i(,i/rr. 


ini;  tn  China  and  tn  Japan.  It  includes  A'.-n. 
,;','","'"■  y"^'  t'lv  nciclibnurinj;  islands,  and  the 
llnhrr:iii:s.  which  n.iw  beh.ni;  tn  the  Uniled 
.States.  Mnst  nf  the  island.,  „f  the  Maiav 
ArihiiiclaRn  belnnK  tn  Eumpean  pnwers  and 
are  nl  imiinrtance  tn  these  pnwers  on  aeenunt  c.f 
their  l.mducts.  .Sam,,/,,,,  Cdchcs.  /„e„  mnst 
nf  ft.nieo  and  AVu'  (Itiim-n,  and  the  jl/,./ai.„! 
bclnnj;  tn  the  Netherlands.  Taken  tc'cthcr 
this  Rrr.u,,  nf  islands  is  known  as  the^ih,,,;,' 
tast  Indies. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago IS  evcr>Tvhere  moist  and  tropical,  with 
little  range  of  temperature,  and  with  only 
slight  changes  in  the  weather  from  day  to  day 

Plants    and    Animals.      West    of    Wallace's 


•\sia,  the  largest  nf  the  great  land  masses, 
e..n-ains  the  briiadest  plains,  the  Inltiest  ancl 
the  mnst  extensive  highlands,  and  the 
gre.itest  area  of  interior  drainage  nl  any 
ec.ntinent  in  the  world.  Owing  to  its  si/u 
and  ixisitinn,  it  has  the  widest  range  c,f 
clim.ite  kii.nvn;  and  because  of  the  se\-erity 
nf  its  climate  in  the  central  and  nnrthern 
IKirtinns,  large  areas  are  sparsely  iKijiulated 
and  little  known 

In  general  it  is  an  unprngressive  cnntinent. 
.\grieulture  and  grazing  are  the  chief  nccupa- 
tums  nf  the  people.  Manufacturing  has 
been  of  little  imjxjrtance,  but  is  developing 
rapidly  in  s<,mc  countries,  owing  largely  to  the 
mtluencs;  of  Europcvins,  or  to  the  enterprise  of 
those  nations  which  has-e  adopted  luiroiX'an 
methods. 

.\sia  has  a  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
commerce  of  the'  world,  at  least  nne  tliird 
<>f  which  is  centred  in  India.  India  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  have  more  than  one 
half  of  the  commerce  of  the  rcintincnt,  and 
these  regions,  together  with  China'  and 
J.ipan,  have  more  than  three  fourths  of  it. 
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LXXXVin.    THE  COXTIXEXT 
AS  A  WHOLE 

Size  and  Outline.  Africa  is,  nt'xt  to  Asia. 
the  largest  continent,  l)ut  it  is  outranked  in 
population  by  both  Asia  ;^nd  Euroix-.  It 
lies  very  close  to  Europe,  and  is  joined  to 
Asia  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez. 

There  are  no  important  islands  bordering 
the  coast  of  Africa.  MaJ-tf^ascar,  the  largest 
island,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  conti- 
nent by  any  shallows, 
and  hence  is  an 
oceanic  rather  than  a 
continental  island. 

Surface.  The  sur- 
face of  Africa  con- 
sists for  the  most  part 
of  a  series  of  great 
plateaus,  w  i  t  li 
mountain  ranges  ris- 
ing above  them,  and 
a  narrow  strip  of 
lowlands  along  the 
coast.  The  average 
altitude  of  the  land 
in  the  northern  half 


of   the    continent   is 


The  position  of  Africa  among  the  continettts. 


imi)ortant  highland  of  the  continent.  This 
plalr.m  extends  to  the  south,  and  is  really 
continued  into  the  Kwathlamba  or  Drakei:- 
bcrg  Mountains  of  South  Africa,  although 
the  highland  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  part  of  East 
Africa.  Close  to  the  equator  a  series  of  old 
volcanoes  rises  to  a  height  of  18,000  or  ig.ooo 
feet.  Among  these  are  Kilimanjaro  and 
Kcuia,  the  highest  mountains  of  Africa. 
Drainage.  ^Vlthough  Africa  contains  some 
of  the  largest  and 
longest  rivers  in  the 
world,  it  is  more  de^ 
ficicnt  in  routes  for 
interior  water  com- 
merce than  any  other 
continent.  Each  of 
the  great  rivers  is  in- 
terrupted somewhere 
in  its  lower  course  by 
a  scries  of  falls,  which 
act  as  a  barrier  to 
trade  and  travel. 

The  longest  river  is 
the  Xile,  which  flows 
north  from  the  high- 
lands down  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  into 


the    Mediterranean. 


under  2,000  feet,  although  this  portion  con- 
tains the  Atlas  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  more  than  14,000  fc  t  along  the 
north-western  coast.  Just  to  the  east  of  the 
Atlas  range  is  a  small  area  below  sea-level. 

Another  highland  nms  north-east  and 
south-west  across  the  continent,  from  a  point 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  a  point 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  rest  of  Africa 
is  about  4,000  feet.  This  region  includes 
the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  the  most 


The  size  of  this  stream  varies  greatly  at 
dilTerent  times  of  the  year.  It  receives  most 
of  its  water  from  its  eastern  tributary  when 
the  wet  seasons  prevail  in  the  highlands. 

The  Congo,  flowing  down  across  the  interior 
plateau  to  the  west,  opens  up  the  vast  interior 
forests  of  Africa,  but  is  so  interrupted  by  rapidi' 
that  it  cannot  readily  be  used  as  a  trade 
route. 

In  western  Africa,  north  of  the  equator,  the 
Niger  is  the  principal  stream. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  the 
divide  between  the  cast  and  west  drainage  is 
cliiefly  to  the  west  of  the  highland,  so  that  the 
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vers,    the   /.mnhe:i   and    the 


.-.„-......,,„„   ^.„mnc:t   and    the-   Limpoho 

have  to  cut  thr.,UKh  the  Mge  t<.  re.uh  ll 'e  sS' 
■nleri,r '?"■•""""'■  "'  ""^  "'ntinen  K^ 
L./feJvi^''"*-"'."" >'''"'  ""■  '»'■'■''=  freshwater  lake, 
Ict  to  tlie  north-east  mto  a  h,w,  salt  basin. 

Climate.  Owing  t.,  the  p.siti.m  of  Afriei 
in  the  hot  l...lt.  the  climate'  is  ev-ervwhcre 
tropical   except   in   the  extreme   south       In 


Xolicc    the    ,l,n.w 
•"nx-  Ju^  from  a  lof^. 

the  southern  summer,  Africa  lies  entirely 
in  the  trade-wind  region  and  the  region  of 
the  doldrums:  the  northern  part,  in  the 
north-eastern  trade-wind  belt;  the  eentrd 
portion,  m  the  doldrums;  and  the  south  in 
the  south-eastern  trade-wind  belt.  In  the 
southern  winter,  these  south-eastern  trade 
wmds  occupy  the  whole  continent  north  of 
the  southern  tropic.  As  a  result,  the  climatic 
features  north  and  south  of  the  ecjuator  are 
very  symmetrical. 

The  rainfall  of  Africa,  except  in  the  equa- 
tonal  region,  is  extremely  light.  Throughout 
the  larger  part  of  northern  Africa  the  annual 
rainfall  is  less  than  twenty  inches;  on  the 
northern,  or  windward  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  it  increases  to  more  than  forty 
inches  in  places. 

The  north-eastern  trade-winds,  origina- 
ting m  Asia  or  in  southern  Europe,  pa.ss  over 


^•'  ^nvM  an  area  of  water  that  they  do  not 
rvceue    all    the    moisture    they    can    carry 

In  their  curse  over  Africa  theygrow  warmer,' 
.•m,l  therefore  become  c.-i,,ahle  of  absorbing 
more  moisture.      Ilence.they  carry  olf  moist 
ure  from  the  lan.ls  over   which  tlu-v  blow 
As  a  result,   we  find  the  l,-,rgest  dJsert    in 
the  world  m  northern  .\frica. 

The  rainfall  of  south-western  Africa  is 
nn.ler  twenty  inches;  most  of  it  falls  in  sum- 
mer when  the  tra,le-winds  bring  moisture 
Irom  the  Indi.an  Ocean 

Central  Africa,  bc.tween  ,o  degrc'es  north 
■ind  ,5  degrees  south  latitude,  is  occupied 
I'.v  the  doldrum  belt,  and  therefore  has  a 
heavy  rainfall.  It  is  he.-uiest  along  the 
jvesten,  coast,  reaching  a  maximum  in 
I-.l«M->a.  Owing  to  the  exeessix-e  warmth 
and  moisture  and  the  prevalence  of  swami.s 
tli.s  reg,„n  ,s  the  mo.st  unhealthful  in  the 
«o,ld.  The  plateaus  of  the  tro,,ieal  region 
however,  rise  t.i  such  a  height  as  to  have  u 
climate  cool  enough  for  occupation  by  white 
IX'ople. 

Vegetation.     The    veget.ation    regions    of 
-\fnc..  are  .lelermined  by  the  distribution  of 


Culling  !ugar.ra„e  ,„„i-  Preloria 

the  rainfall.  The  coastal  areas  north  of  the 
.\tlas  .Mountains  are  grass  regions  with  trees 
and  can  be  cultivated.  The  southern  slopes 
of  the  Atlas  are  a  great  stepp...  which,  in 
turn,  merges  mto  the  immense  desert  plain 
Salmra.    with     practically      no    vegetation 
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exco[)t  that  found  in  the  oases.  Grassy  stepiws 
arc  also  found  south  of  the  Sahara,  lying 
between  the  tropical  savannas  and  the 
desert.  This  sovann.i  reRion  gniws  wider 
toward  the  east  in  the  Sudan. 

Central  Africa  is  entirely  occupied  l>y  o|ien 
savannas  and  tropical  forests ;  the  forests  are 
more  dense  than  those  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  excejit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon. 

In  the  well-watered  regions  of  the  south- 
cast,  grasslands  and  agricultural  regions  are 
found.  In  the  south-west  is  a  steppe  region, 
with  deserts  close  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  desert  region,  known  as  the  Kulahari, 
is  not  so  dry  as  the  Sahara ;  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  heavy  dews  almost 
every  night. 

Animals.  The  animals  of  northern  .Vfrica, 
as  far  south  as  the  northern  tropic,  arc  like 
those  of  Europe.  The  rest  of  Africa  belongs 
to  the  Ethiopian  region,  the  gener;d 
features  of  which  have  already  been 
described. 

In  the  savannas  are  great  numbers  of  antelopes 
and  giraffes,  which  feed  upon  the  grass.  Here 
are  found  also  the  caniitora,  or  flesh-eaters,  such 
as  the  lion,  the  hyena,  and  the  leopard,  which 
prey  upon  the  grass-eaters.  In  the  forest  regions 
are  the  tusked  elephants,  now  being  rapidly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  man-like  apes.  Crocodiles  and 
hippopotamuses  abound  in  all  the  rivers  of  the 
tropical  ri-gion.  Camels  and  ostriches  are  found 
in  the  desert  and  steppe  areas,  and  are  of  great 
value  to  man. 

People.  Xorth  of  the  southern  Sahara 
the  natives  belong  to  the  white  race.  Else- 
where they  are  blacks,  but  great  numbers 
cf  Europeans  are  found  scattered  in  the  vari- 
ous colonics  of  South  Africa.  The  blacks 
abound  in  the  Sudan  and  in  tropical  Africa, 
and  the  Bantus,  or  light-coloured  blacks,  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  Congo  forests  arc  the 
primitive  and  dwarfed  .Negritos,  the  small- 
est ix'o])le  in  the  worki. 
LXXXIX.  XOKTHEKX  AFKICA 
Countries.  Northern  Africa  includes  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria.  Tunis.  Tripoli.  Egyft.  and  so 


Xeero     irarriors   of   C.-ntr.il   .4/rjV.j.     \otice 
their  Ittil  hfhiwi  lli^'i'i. 

much  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara 
as  is  under  the  protection  of  these  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  coast  region  of 
Algeria  and  .Morocco,  all  this  vast  country  is 
a  desert  in  which  irrigation  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  agriculture.  Irrigation  is  practised 
largely  about  the  oases  and  in  the  river 
vallevs  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Egypt. 

The  people  are  mainly  of  three  races: 
Berbers,  Ar.abs,  and  Moors.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  Greeks,  ItaUans,  French, 
Austrians,  English,  etc.,  also  a  few  Russians 

and  Germans. 

EGYPT 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Ivgypt  is  a  trib- 
utarv  state  of  Turkey,  though  its  financial 
alTairs  are  managed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  consists  practically  of  the  v.alley 
of  the  Nile,  with  the  bordering  desert  areas. 

The  Nile,  famous  tor  its  annual  floods, 
receives  most  of  its  water  from  the  Plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  where  the  rainfall  is  greatest 
in  the  summer  months.  The  river  begins  to 
rise  about  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  and 
overflows  its  banks  in  September.  As  the 
water  settles,  it  leaves  the  Hood  plain  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  water  and  covered 
with  a  line  layer  of  silt.  This  silt  forms  a 
verv    excellent    soil    for    agriculture,    and 
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thcrefnru    farming    can  be  carried  on  with 
pri)tit  wlurevcr  irrijjation  is  piissihle. 

Irrigation.  Two  kinds  iif  irriKation  are 
practised  in  tile  liasin  of  the  Nile.  In  tlu' 
upi)er,    that    is,   southern    Ksypt,  sulliciint 


Kgyptian  sailing  vessels  on  the  Nile. 

water  is  collected  in  large  natural  basins  to 
irrigate  the  neighbouring  region  for  aboui, 
two  and  a  half  months  of  the  dry  season. 
The  principal  crops,  therefore,  are  those  that 
mature  in  a  short  growing  season,  such  as 
beans,  clover,  wheat,  and  barley. 

In  the  delta  portion  the  water  is  pumped 
from  the  river  and  distributed  over  the  land 
so  that  it  can  be  used  at  all  seasons.  Thus,  in 
this  section,  agriculture  is  jxjssible  the  year 
round,  and  the  principal  crops  are  those  that 
require  a  long  growing  season,  such  as 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  dates,  and  rice,  though 
wheat,  maize,  and  durra — the  latter  beiii;' 
the  principal  food  of  the  people— are  raised 
in  large  quantities. 

A  Rrcat  dam  has  recently  been  completed 
at  Assuan,  so  that  the  water  of  the  N'lle  can  be 
held  hack  from  November  to  April,  and  let 
out  upon  the  lower  cnunlries  as  il  is  needed. 
The  lake  thus  formed  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  long  Irrigaliim  can  now  be  ])raitised 
in  lower,  or  northern  Ei;yi>t  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  and  the  area  devoted 
to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  Upjier  Egypt  pro- 
duces wheat,  barley,  com,  clover,  and  beans. 
Wheat  is  the  chief  crop,  and  occupies  one 
half  the    agricultural   area,     l.cnver 


r.iiscs  cotton,  wheat,  millet,  sugar-cane,  rice, 
and  sub-tropical  fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates, 
lemons,  and  oranges.  Cotton  is  the  most 
important  |iroduct.  Kgyjrtian  cotton  is  very 
valuable,  owing  to  its  long  fibre,  which  is 
much  prized  in  fine  spinning. 

Trade.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  trade  of 
Kgvpt  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one- 
fifteenth  with  (lermany.  The  chief  exix)rts 
are  c(  >tt(  m  and  cotton  seed ;  the  chief  im[)orts 
are  manufactured  cotton,  coal,  wood,  and 
metals.  Ivory  and  rubber  are  secured  from 
the  most  southern  portions  of  Kgypt. 

Cities.  Ciiim.  a  picturesque  and  ancient 
city  at  the  hca<l  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  is  the 
capital  of  Egvpt.  Cairti  is  a  favourite  resort 
f.ir  tourists  wild  desire  to  visit  the  famous 
ryrainids  and  the  Sphinx,  or  to  take  the  trip 
up  the  Nile. 

AUxjiulrU:.  at  the  mouth  of  the  western 
•  istributarv  of  the  Nile,  has  long  been  the  chief 
urt  of  li'gypt.  I'i>it  Sail,  at  the  northern 
extremitv  ofthe  Suez  Canal,  is  a  coaling  station. 
Through' it  passes  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
products  fntm  the  Far  East. 

The  Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal,  from  Port 
Said  to  Suez,  is  eightv-seven  miles  long,  and 
lies  cntirelv  in  Egvpt. '  The  completion  of  this 
canal  has  not  only  greatly  shortened  the  distance 
bv  water  between  western  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies,  but  it  enables  vessels  to  folluw  a  safer 
route  than  that  around  the  Cajie  of  Ciood  Hope. 
.About  four  thousand  vessels  pass  through  the 


Sli\iiiiiiit;  tltrcuf^lt  the  Suez  Canal. 

canal  annuallv.  Thi-i,  however,  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  number  'if  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canals  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Progress.  Great  benefits  have  resulted 
from  British  miuiagemcnt.  Hundreds  of 
ihcjusands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  desert  sands;  railways  and  telegraph 
lines  have  been  built,  and  a  great  stretch  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  is  now  completed 
Egypt     up  the   Nile;  jwople  have  been  freed  from 
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enforced  labour;  arhitrarv  tax.-itinn  bis  hi'i'n 
abol,.h,.<l.  an<l  thf  finances  „f  the  ountry 
put  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

TRIPOLI 

Characteristics;  Trade.  Tripoli,  a  Turkish 
^ovmce.  mdu.lcs  the  .ases  „f  Fc.zzan  an.l  the 
small  plateau  of  Barka.  The  oases  are  the  only 
rich  ,M,rtions  of  the  rcRinn.  Tnpoli.  the  onlv 
seaport  and  the  chief  to^™,  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  many  important  caravan  routes 
across  the  Sahara.  The  chief  exports,  with 
the  exception  of  dates,  which  are  produccl  at 
home,  are  brought  to  Trip<,li  by  caravans  fro,,, 
the  intcnor.  They  include  ostrich  feathers 
ivory,  skins,  and  jjold.  aiucrs, 
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,4  \orth  Ajrican  vUhpc 

ALGERU  AND  TUNIS 

AlReria  and  Tunis  are  both  dependeniies  of 
France  Alpria  is  lier  richest  and  most 
valuable  colony,  and  Tunis  is  under  French 
protection.  Many  railways  an,l  highways  have 
been  built  m  Algeria  at  national  ekpense; 
harbours  have  been  constructed  and  artesian 
wel.s  have  been  sunk.  The  people  are  pro- 
gressive, and  the  ountry  is  increasinc  in 
importance.  ^ 

Climate  and  Soil.  The  climate  of  both 
countries  IS  like  that  of  .Spain  and  Italy  ,lis- 
tmctly  Mediterranean.  The  most  important 
agricultural  region  lies  on  the  coast  of  Ak-eria 
and  IS  known  as  the  Tell.  Another  rich  region 
;l'"  JT"'.',"  ""-■  '■''"'^>'  ''<;l«een  the  ranges  <,l 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  where  the  chief  river 
after  winter  rains,  floods  and  enriches  the 
country,  very  much  as  the  Nile  enriches  Egypt 
The  region  south  of  the  Atlas  ,s  occupied  by 
nomadic  tnbes,  except  where  an  occasional 
oasis  gives  opportunity  for  permanent  liabi- 
tation. 

Products;  Exports.  The  Tell  exports  olive- 
oil,  whe.it,  bariey,  .and  eariv  vcKetahles.  In 
tl.c  plateau  between  the  norili  and  south  ranges 
pi  the  Atlas  Mountains  grows  alfa-grass,  which 
IS  \cry  important  in  paper-making 

Cork-oak  is  found  in  both  Algeria  and  Tunis; 


"t  this  material  Algeria  exports  more  than 
Spain  and  Portugal  combine.l!  It  also  exports 
phosphates,  iron  and  zinc,  dates,  and  e.xccWS? 

Cities.  Algiers,  the  chief  port  of  Algeria  is 
vesT""-?,"'  \""r«  ■^'^"'™  f-  Mediterranean 
wH,h  ;;■  ,      '•'■^  ''''^"'-'''  '■»  situated  on  a  hill, 

with  the  modern  toivn  at  its  foot 

oofn','"";;™'"'-'  '"  "'  'r'''"'""-  i''  "  ''"s>-  shipping 
a  in.l  "  '■"""«■'=''  ^-ith  the  sea  by  meins  o^ 
a  canal,  so  that  ocean-going  vessels  can  land 
cargoes  at  Its  wharves.     Ten  miles  from  Tunis 

rertiTR.li;""'^"''^'-^"'-^- -""-■- 


MOROCCO 

M..n«To  is  an  independent  Mohammedan 
ountr  m  which  European  influence  has  thus 
far  ha.l  hitle  effect;  indeed,  large  .areas  in  the 
country  are  not  safe  f.,r  I-uropeans  The 
surlace  is  rugged,  except  along  thj  coast;  the 
.south-western  portion  of  the  Atlas  Mounta  ns 
..s  ;Mthin  the  limits  of  Morocco.  Owing  tothe 
absence  of  railways  or  highways,  all  travel  is 
t>>  Morse  r)r  cainel. 

ex!^.'in"  ^i™"'- 1  *'"™""  '^"^  ■■'  «"^' '  ""•ate. 

txuljtnt    soil,    and    mineral    wealth,    e^oeciillv 
m  coppiT.  I111.I11J 

r.,i,,^.aT  IS  the  only  noteworthy  port  m 
Morotco.  anil  is  the  centre  of  trade.'  The  com- 
',!v"'V'  '"""  ""'<  's  ehiefly  with  England  ami 
I  ramt.  The  country  exports  small  qu.mtities 
oi  grain,  eggs,  beans,  almomls,  wool,  oil  and 
s<mie  few  characteristic  manufactures,  such  as 
I-ez  caps  and  leather. 


.\'<l/a'.-.v  ami  their  mini  lint  ■■illat^c 
/■-ait  Ajrka. 


til  I'artiii^itf 


XC.  CliXTKM.  AFRICA 
Countries  and  Ownership,  fentr.al  Africa 
includes  all  the  continent  between  the 
northern  tropic  .-md  (icTnau  Suuth-wcst 
Africa.  Within  this  vast  area  there  are  only 
two  independent  states  -  Uheria,  a  negro 
republic,  and  Abyssinia. 


I 


ft 


SOUTH   AI'KICA 
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Abyssinia  is  nn  immense  table-land  with 
an  average  elevation  of  ;,ooo  feet.  It  is 
called  the  "African  Switzerland."  The  coun- 
try is  ruled  by  a  king. 

The  other  countries  are  controlled  hy 
European    nations,    ef.xcially    the    United 


A  caravan  about  to  start  across  iftc  ^anara. 


Kingdom,  I" ranee,  Belgium,  Germany,  I'ortu- 
gal,  and  Italy.  Each  of  these  nations  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  increase  its  hold- 
ings, and  almost  every  year  new  boundary 
lines  are  established. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Central  Africa  is 
everywhere  tropical  in  tcm|x;rature,  and 
varies  in  the  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  Sahara  to  the  ex- 
cessive rains  of  the  Congo  Basin.  In  the 
lowland  regions  the  climate  is  extremely 
weakening  for  white  people,  and  even 
among  the  natives  malaria  is  common. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  In  the  grassy  steppe 
region  of  the  Sudan,  just  south  of  the  Sahar:i, 
date  palms  and  cereals  are  grown.  In  Upper 
Guinea  and  the  southern  British  Sudan, 
cotton,  maize,  and  millet  can  be  grown. 

In  the  damp  equ'  nal  belt  of  the  Congo 
Basin  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  products 
are  all  derived  from  the  forests,  —  chiefly 
from  cocoa  and  oil-palms  and  banana  trees. 
Oil  is  exported  for  soap-making.  Bananas 
arc  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  South  of 
the  Cnngn,  in  the  savanna  regions,  cotton, 
maize,  and  millet  are  produced,  as  in  the 
similar  region  to  the  north.     In  German  and 


British  East  Africa,  rubber,  ivorv,  and  colTee 
are  the  chief  products. 

Trade.  Oil  and  oil  seeds,  ivory,  and 
rubber  are  the  chief  exports  of  Central  .\frica. 
The  amount  of  these  products  is  constantly 
decreasing,  because  of  the  reckless  way  in 
which  the  sources  of  supply  are  destroyed. 
This  is  especially  tnif  m|'  i\orv.  .is  tlie 
elepliants  are  killed  f.ister  than  thev  e.in 
increase. 

Owing  to  unstable  govenimmts  in  thr 
past,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  transporta- 
tion l)y  caravans  and  porters,  the  develrip- 
ment  of  Central  Africa  has  iKin  very  slow. 

l.ti,i;os,  in  .Vigeria.  is  one  of  the  chief  ports. 
It  has  a  largo  trade  in  palm-oil.  Lo.iihlii.  in 
Angola,  is  the  second  jxirt  in  im[»)rtancc. 

XCI.    SOUTH  AFRICA 
Climate  and  Surface.    South   .\frica,  the 

northern  portion  of  which  really  lies  in  the 

tropics,  includes  (kniuin  Sonlh-n'cst  Ajriia. 

and   Brilish  South   Africa.     The  climate  "! 

the  extreme  southern    portion  of  .\fric,i   is 

temperate,  and  in  many  ways  like  that  >,\ 

the  United  Kingdom. 

Throughout  southern  .\frica  the  highlands 

close  to  the  coast  rise  alipjptly,  so  that  any 


The  rolling  surface  of  the  land  in  the  eraiini;  district  of 
Eolith  Africa. 

damp  winds  quickly  lose  their  moisture,  and 
the  interior  receives  little  rainfall. 

On  the  east  the  Kwathlamba  .fountains 
(Drakenberg)  slope  down  on  the  west  to  the 
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interior  plateaus,  which  lie  at  an  altitude  of 
about  J.ooo  feet.  They  cut  oil  the  moisture 
and  the  rains  brought  by  the  south-east  trade- 
winds,  and  hence  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior  are  subject  to  drought. 

In  the  western  portion,  lying  in  tlie  lee  of 


A  lUilife  Kraal  or  villag/  in  the  plateau  region. 

the  mountains  and  plateaus,  is  the  A'j/u/wri 
Dvsert.  In  the  south-west  are  tal>le-lands 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  altitude, 
rising  above  the  sea  in  terraces,  and  known 
as  the  Great  and  the  Utile  Karroo. 

People.  The  white  people  of  Cape  Colony 
(Caix;  of  Good  Hope)  are  of  three  nationalities. 
The  earliest  European  settlers  were  the  Dutch 
or  Boers,  who  came  to  the  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  large 
immigration  of  French  Huguenots  took  place 
toward  the  end  of  the  Lame  century. 
Colonists  from  the  United  Kingdom  entered 
the  country  after  its  conquest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  first  two  now  outnumber  the 
colonists  of  British  origin. 

Union  o(  South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  were  settled  by  Boers 
who  left  Cape  Colony  after  it  was  conquered  by 
the  British.  The  wealth  in  the  mines  of  the 
Transvaal  caused  a  large  immigratiun,  mostly 
British.  The  immigrants,  though  they  mvestert 
large  sums  of  money  and  paid  heavy  taxes,  had 
practically  no  share  in  the  government 


a  union  called  the  Union  of  Sntilh  Africa. 
These  four  colonies  are  known  as  the  ongmal 
Provinces  of  the  Vnion,  and  are  calleil,  respec- 
tively, CaK  ol  (7««i  W"^■.  A'"'"'.  OroHge  Free 
Slate,  and  Trany.Ml.  Both  English  and  Dutch 
are  offidal  languages.  The  Legislature  of  the 
Union  is  to  meet  at  Cape  Town ;  but,  in  all  other 
respects.  I'retoria  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Union.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
is  vested  in  a  I'ariiaraent  consisting  of  the 
Governor-General,  representing  the  King,  a 
Senate,  and  a  H.mse  of  Assembly.  The  local 
affairs  of  e.ath  province  are  managed  by  an 
administrator,  and  a  councilelected  every  three 
years. 

Products  of  the  Soil,  .\long  the  eastern 
and  southeni  c.  ,.sts  of  South  Africa  agri- 
culture is  carried  on.  Cereals,  fruits,  tea, 
sugar,  .and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products. 
Stoclt  Raising.  In  the  south-east  a  large 
number  of  ostriches  are  raised  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathers.  Grazing,  however,  is  the 
most  wide-spre.ad  industry,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  are  the  chief  animals,  especially 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 
Goats  are  raised  in  the  harsher  climate  east 
of  the  i;rcat  Kamxi. 

Mineral  Products.  The  Transvaal  con- 
tains unusually  rich  gold  dejiosits,  which  are 
cxtensivciv  worked.     It  ranks  next  to  .\us- 


Dis- 


satisfaction  ensued,  war  followed,  the  Boers 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  republics  were 
declared  British  Colonies  in  1900.  I"  J9°9. 
the  four  colonies  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  Transvaal,  fonned 


The  market  square  at  Johannesburg. 

tralia  and  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold.  Joliannesburf,,  the  chief  town, 
is  the  leading  mining  centre.  Kimberley 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  diamond 
fields,  and  exports  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  diamonds  used  in  the  world. 


&0>  sutuu  MiUi  u 

Principal  rtoducts 
Mivlgable  Corliuni  of  Riven 
Meil  iroporlanl  R^ilruadi 
Most  Etnpartant  Stcamihip  Lim 
Cape  to  CalTD  Rrilrn.^di  T'-"'f  ■- 


Lonptudi    It'filjM  J,i,< 


JpSSf^ 
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Al'Kll'A 


Tr»d«.  OwinB  in  the  «■(,'"'•"•  •"^»'  I""  ■ 
Siiuili  Afri.M  li:i»  (•"■  l!""'l  liarhours,  Th"s,- 
ul  I  ,ir.'  /.';.■".  /'i"(  /•./^■i''i('i.  a"'i  /'Mi'Mii  an- 
safi-.  liul  llif  l)«st  is  that  of  /..i"nn,,i  A;.i>7"..< 
i.n  the  last  iiiast.  in  l'"rtu>!uisf  l•:a^t  Aln.a. 
KaiKvav  uracil's  arc  heavy  and  trans|iurlatum 
e-.sllv.  lucavisf  nt  tile  intiTi"r  plateau. 

The  emntnerce  i.f   South    Airiea  is  praeti. 
linnteil  til  the  Uniteil   Kin(;il"m. 
far    the    most    iiii|inrtant    export 
wool,  anp'ir.i  li;i 


Man.l  of  St.  Viiuenl  is  n  coalini;  statfon 
Atlantie  st.amers.  Th.^  <  'MUiry  hl.mh  l.el 
to  St.ain.  anil  proiluee  early  ve|>etal.les  for 
Lon.lon  market.  Si.  lld.M.  liest  known 
the  place  I  I  imprisonment  of  the  Kreat  Nap'.le 
is  a  Uruish  eoalnn;  station. 


for 

iini; 
the 


illv 
(iold  is  l.y 
lianlonils. 
1  ostrieli  feathers  arc  the 


other  impurtanl  eommcreial  prcnluets. 


.4  t>;.-a<i/  D.lasf'i  »iv.  Ill,'  luirhourai  Lt'iir,- 
/'urlin'ii..!.    /iii.-l  .l/riiii- 

XCII.    I^l.AXnS  MCAK  M-'KICA 

MADAGASCAR 

Surface  anil  Industry.  .Uci,/,i,i,m.i  .n .  a  larKe 
island  Ivini;  tv.-o  hundred  and  tilly  miles  south- 
east of  "the  coast  o(  Alriea.  lu-lonKS  t"  France. 
It  is  mount.iinous  throujihout.  is  well  watered, 
and  is  almndanllv  supplied  with  k'ra.ss.  Cattle 
raising  is  the  leadinj;  industry.  ('."Id.  rul.lier, 
cattle,  and  r.aflia  are  the  chief  exports.  I  niihi- 
lavc  is  the  only  good  port. 

MAHRITIUS  AND  REUNIOH 

Ownership  and  Products,  .l/.inndiis.  lie- 
lon;:inj'  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  K,'imw». 
lielon'.inK  to  France,  are  two  small  islands  east 
of  .\lada^;aM■ar.  Thev  are  both  covcrcil  with 
tropical  plantations  proilucins  a  large  amount 
of  sugar. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

Ownership  and  Products.  Of  the  islands  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  .\Mrcs.  the  M.iJeirJ. 
and  the  (  .ire  IVrJc  belong  to  Portugal.  The 
Azores  produce  oranges  and  pineapples;  ttie 
Madeira,  wine  and  Iruit.  The  Cape  \  erde 
Islands    arc     unimportant,    except     that     the 


SUMMARY 

.\lrica,  owing  to  its  tinfavimnible  climate 
and  tlK'  dilliciillic^  encountered  in  travel, 
is  the  least  progressive  anil  the  least  devel- 
(,]H(I  continent,  i  Ullv  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  more  tcm|H'rate  regions  are  occupietl  liy 
I'liiro] leans,  and  KuniiKMn  influence  has  had 
but  little  elTect  oil  this  cimtiiieiit.  Its  com- 
merce is  not  \ery  im|«irtaiit  and  amcmnts 
to  only  one  tenth  of  that  i if  the  world, 
■file  most  progrcssi\-e  regions  are  in  the 
temiic-rate  areas  of  the  south.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rich  tropical  regions  are 
chiefly   primitive    people,   who  live   on   the 


The  jr.nttcwork  of  a  under  hut  in  South  Africa. 

natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  who 
contribute  little  tn  the  world's  commerce, 
except  ivory,  skins,  gums,  etc. 


AUSTRALIA   AND    THE    ISLANDS 
OF  THE  PACIFIC 


xan.   MSTKA/.n 

Size  and  Situation.  Tlir  coiitiii.nt  i,i 
Australia,  a  llrilisliciilony,  is  a  little  smalliT 
than  Canada.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  siili- 
trn|)ical  anil  the  teniiKTate  regions,  ami  is 
the  only  e.,nsiileralile  bn.l  mass  in  Uw  w.iter 
huniispliere. 

Coast-line.  The 
slmre  line  of  .\iistralia 
is  regular,  with  few 
indentations ;  as  ;i 
ri'sult  the  continent 
has  few  j;ood  har 
liours.  W'ssels  pro- 
ceeding alonj;  the 
wind-swept  eastern 
coast  are  proteetecl 
l>y  the  (I'mit  Hmricr 
Kccj,  which  extends 
alunj;  the  notth-easl- 

n  shore    for    more 

.;ni  twehe  humlred 
miles.  This  reef, 
which  is  of  coral 
formation,  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  olT  shore,  and  in   jiLaces  is  a  hundred 


Auitritliti,  xln> 


'^  fniitioit 
III  iIHV  olh< 


miles  wide.  Tin 
is  -SO  narrow  and 
tortuous,  that 
sailing  vessels 
rarely  use  the 
inside  passage. 
If  they  do  u.se  it. 
they  arc  obliged 
to  anchor  at 
night. 


channel 


.4  section  of  the  Crcut  Harrier  Reef. 

The  great  mnun-     region  of  the  southern  pre 
tain   system   of   .\ustralia   is   the   Vtiidiifg     The  Dividing  Range,  lying  on  the  windw'arf 
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Surface  and  Drainage. 


Ktiiiin-  along  the  eastern  .and  sniith-oistcm 
coast.  This  range  is  low  in  places,  liut 
attains  high  .iltitudes  in  the  south-east, 
when'  |K'aks.  known  as  the  .liislrjli,iii  .  I //>.(, 
rise  over  7,000  feet.  The  Dividing  I<,inge 
separates  the  interior  plain  from  the  coastal 
x'alleys,  ;md  contains 
tllr  lu'ad-waters  of 
the  only  considerable 
riser  of  .\ustralia, 
the  Murray,  with  iti 
tributary,  the  l\ir. 
/'■"i;.  The  Murray 
Kiser  is  navigable 
at  certain  si  sons  for 
1,700  miles.  The 
western  portion  of 
.\ustralia  is  a  plateau 
about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  from  which 
during  times  of  rain 
a  few  short  rivers 
How  into  the  Indian 
( )cean.  The  greater 
I»rtion  of  the  in- 
terior is  an  undulat- 
ing plain  containing  many  salt  basins  and 
short   streams   of    interior   drainage. 

Climate.  Dur- 
ing December  and 
January,  Aus- 
trcdia  lies  entirely 
in  the  southern 
tr.ade-wind  belt, 
but  in  June  and 
July  the  southern 
part  is  in  the 
liling  w-rctcrlics. 


the  li'd/rr    h.  :i 

onlithtil. 


iff;) 


w^-v  grfp—y 
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VKlilCTATloX,  ANIMALS.  PKniM.I'; 


sill.-  .,f  ihr  cnntini-iu.  has  ;.ii  im|i.,rt.,nt  in 
llmmv  u|«m  th.'  r,,inf.ill  Thr  tr.i.l.-  witvls 
lus.-  must  cif  th.'ir  mMisiiirc  in  this  r:inv;i-. 
and  after  rr..s.sin«  thi'  mountains  ,l,.si..n.i 
int..  th.'  intiTi.ir  as  , Irving,  ttarniin^;  wm.ls 
Th.-riinfall,l.,nKth,-  ,a,t,n.  un.l  iho  „„r. 
th.rn>...^slsi,tthul.'  i,i.,r,.  ihan  f.,rtv  imlus  a 
y.'ar  ivhiv  .iv.T  lurK.-  ,uti.,n»  „f  i),,.  un,  ri.,r 
II  is  I.-ss  than  lnv  imh.s  u  year;  thu  nnvii  is 
thcr.lMrc,  a  ilisi-rt  k     .  .  . 

IMiriMK  til.-  s.-Mih.rn  sunimrr,  which  r.  a,  h.s 
is  h.  i«M  ,„   latumry.  Ih.-  win.lj  hl.nv  ,„  t.iwar.l 
1.-   .. .11111,,  111    (r,,„i   ii.ariv   all   ,lin.lin„s.   ami 
Ih..    int,ri.,r   al    thai    s.as„i,    is  ..xir,  iii.ly  li,.t 
rill-    av.raK>.    t.in|„  ralur,.    ,,l    ih,.    ,„„ri„r    in 

January  is  m„r,.  than  „n„,y  ,|,,.r,,.B  I'alir,  nh.it 
In   «inl,T  111,.  wm,i»  bl„,^.  „nt  (,^,„  „,^. 

iu'nt,a<*thcyi|t» 

in  Asia, anil  Inr 

thatr.  ;isnn  tlir 

innriorattli.it 

sfasi>n    bus    a 

trnipfraturt'  (if 

U'twc-i-Ti      lifty 

anil    Sfvi-Tity 

renhfit 

Thr  south- 
tastt-rn  an<I 
s  o  u  t  h  !■  r  n 
coasts  havf  no 
frust  at  s.  a- 
Ifvtl.  an.l  thus 
th.'  ^jmu-in^; 
"casiin  in  those 
<1 1 !. ♦  r i c  t  s  is 
lonn.  During 
the  pri'valtncf 
of thf  wt'sttrlv 
win<ls     suuth- 

wi-stcm   Australia  an.l  the  tslan'l 
rt'n'ivi'  somi-  rain. 

Vegetation,  As  in  othl'r^.■^lUim■ntsth^Mlis- 
tI■it.uti..^  nf  vcjiftali.m  in  Australia  is.^KUT- 
miiiol  lar^'.'iy  I>y  tht-  surface'  ami  thf  cliniatr. 
Thf  northtm  coastal  art-a  is  .^-cupii'd  l.y 
tropical  fort-sts  and  savannas;  and  almost 
all  thf  ari-u  of  tin-  inti-iior  l.v  stcpjH-s    and 

di'StTtS, 

Tlu'  oasiem  stt-ppi-s  are  covered  with  ijrass 
and  c.mtam  snnif  oak  h.r.^ts;  it  is  hi- re  that 
shej'p  arr  raisi-d  in  -nat  nmnhcrs  TIr-  slu-t'D 
hn.l  an  a.lmiral.l.-  t<.o.l  ,„  n.,,  i,,n^,  kani^^rZ 
grass  which  bccomts  rank  during  the  L-rowme 
season  and  <lrics  un  tlie  stalk  In  the  dr? 
regions  there  is  mnch  ■  salt  h;!-;h  "  as  t'-  char- 


T!,.-  li.irhi'ur  of  SvflHe 
i  Tasmania 
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arlm.lK-  v.K,lati,.n  ii  call,.,|  Thr  ull  himh 
rimk.-,  an  ..,..11,  nt  sh,,-,,  i,«„|,  a„,|  „,..  „.,',! 
rr.,m  sh..,.,,  raisc.l  in  this  r..i;i.,n   is  ..s|N..i»||y 

Th..  ,...ntin..nl  is  inirticularly  ,  „  h  in  f.m. 
an.l  in  tall  f.,r,.s.  tr,..,,  „f  wliuh  il,..  ..u.alvntus 
wh..s..  stroiuhl.  shn.hr  trunks  ..(t.n  «■>«•  t.,  a 
h..il!hl  .,f  ni.,r>.  than  h.ur  hun.|r...|  f....t.  i.  th,. 
iH.si  known 

Animali.     Th..  «il.l  aiimials  .,i  Aintrali 
.ill  ln.|.m;;  t.i  th..  Australian  n.^niii.  an.l  ha 
aln'ailylH.i.ri.l,.si.nl....|.     ■ril,.....nini.,n  .l.,ni.  s. 
tl..  ..,.:"ials  .,1  |.;iir..iN.  hav,.  L.-.n  ,.xt..nsiv..h. 
intr.ski    ,1,    an.l    ar<.    .,|    ^ri'at    im|»,rtan,..., 
Kal.l.its.  which  wir..  lirst  l.r.in;;ht  int.,  the 
ti.inm>m«...alth  liir  in'ts  an.l   h.r  r.»s|.  ha\.. 
run  Willi,  an.l 
hav..  SI,  in 
irias,.,!     in 
numhirs  that 
tli.'V  arc  11.  iw 
|u  ~ls. 

People     111 

I  T'*^."^,  I'l  cans,. 

.if  the  crinvil 

t'll    ....n(ltti.)n 

.>f     ICilKlish 

jails.  .-1   shi|i- 

hia.i    ..f   c.iii 

\icls  wassi'iit 

t.>     ll..tanv 

May     ,„„l      a 

Settlement 

f.irnied     at 

|..\-ery    y.ar  mcir..  mnvicts 

l.'rc..  settlers  also  came  and 

a  time  the  trans|i.,rtati.,n  ..f  .-..nvicts 

il.       Later.  K'uhl    was    disc.vered    and 


.Vni..V,.jirt  M'.i/,., 


I'..rt   .(.u.ks,,n. 
Wer,.  stnt  out. 
aft. 
cea 


vast  numl.crsi.f  inimi;,'nints  rushcl  in.  T.i 
supplv  th.ir  needs  Ki-ain  and  sheep  Were 
raised.  As  |«ipulati.,n  incR'aseil.  ilistricts 
were  set  apart  as  sep,.,rat<.  chinies;  th,.s,. 
pr,.s,x.red  under  l.ical  jj.n  cnimcit.  C.m- 
nvm  interests  creat,.,l  a  .lesire  f,,r  cl.,s,.r 
union,  and  the  colonies  tos;,.ther  with  Tas- 
mani.i  imited  in  ,goi  f..  h.rm  the  ( ■-.„„„„„. 
-.nillh  of  Australm.  with  a  Rovernrncnt  s,,,™-- 
what   simihir    in  iorm  t.i  that  of  Canada 
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These  cnlcinies  arc  now  CiiUeil  stales.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  fx-ople  are  British  bom 
or  of  Hritish  descent  and  their  characteristics 
are  those  of  the  \)arent  race. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  The  \aluul>le  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  arc  nearly  all  derived  from 
animals  and  plants  introduced  by  thi'  F.u- 
rojx'ans.  The  native  animals  arc  of  little 
value.  The  greatest  wealth  of  Australia  is 
in  its  flocks  of  sheep.  The  merino  wool, 
especially  that  from  the  grassy  region  of  the 
Murray  and  its  tributaries,  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Tlie  most  important  agricultural  reRions  of 
Australia  are  .Si)«;/i  .lli.vlrii/w  anil  lic/orin. 
Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  in  the  teuiperate  sunny 
south.  Sugar- 
cane is  the 
leading  crop  of 
Qiiee  u  stand 
and  ntirthem 
!\J  ew  South 
Wales:  these 
states  also  pro- 
duce bananas, 
oranges,  and 
tropical  prod- 
ucts. 

Irrigation  is 
practised  very 
extensively  in 
north-western 
Victoria  ; 
where  the 
water  is  drawn 
from  the  Mur- 
ray River.  In 
the      irrigated 


Trade,  .\ustralia  is  ilcficicnt  in  means 
for  intericjr  communication.  There  are  few 
highwavs,  and  most  of  the  railways  are 
confined  to  the  areas  of  somewhat  dense 
pipulatii  n  along  the  south-eastern  and 
eastern  coasts.  The  Icailing  towns  are  con- 
nected by  a  number  of  narrow-gauge  roads 
with  the  gold,  silver,  and  cojiper  mines  of 
the  mountains. 

Wool  and  gold  are  the  chief  exports.  The 
imporis  are  chielly  textiles  and  manufactured 
iron  anil  steel.  More  than  one  half  the  trade  is 
with  the  Mother  Country. 

Cities.  Owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  rain- 
fall, all  tlie  large  tovros  are  on  or  near  the 
sea-coast.  Bv  far  the  largest  part  ot  the  im- 
ports anil  e.KiJorts  of  Australia  go  through  .17c/- 
-|  bourne.  It  has 
1  an  excellent 
harbour,  well 
equi[iped  with 
docks,  ship- 
yards, an<l  tlie 
other  necessi- 
ties for  carry- 
ing on  com- 
merce. 

The  second 
comme  rcial 
city  of  Aus- 
tralia is  Syd- 
ney. It  has  a 
fine  harbour, 
and  is  the 
terminus  of 
most  of  the 
oceanic  mail 
routes.  Mel- 
bourne and 
trade,  because 


Mtihoumt,  Victoria.     The  industrial  part  of  the  city 
lies  across  the  water. 


Sydney   are   well    situated    for 

they  arc  within    easy    reach    of  the  principal 

agricultural  regions  of  Australia. 

Adelaide,  the  third  commercial  city  in  impor- 
tance, has  a  poor  harbour,  and  has  been  losing 
ground  since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
connecting  it  with  Melbourne. 

Hobart,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Tasmania, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  fine  harbour, 
and  is  the  only  town  of  importance  on  the 
island. 

XCIV.     XEW  ZEALAND 
Situation  and  Coast-Line,     The  Dominion 


regions  valuable  crops  of  oranges,  figs,  apricots, 
plums,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  There  are  some 
agricultural  areas  scattered  through  Western 
Australia. 

Mineral  Products,  Odd,  discovered  in 
1 85 1 .  is  the  chief  mineral  product  of  Austra- 
lia. It  is  found  in  Queensland.  New  South 
Wales.  Western  Australia,  and  Victoria, 
Silver  occurs  and  is  mined  chiefly  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  Copper,  tin. 
coal,  and  iron  abound.  Coal  is  mined  in 
New  South  Wales.  Pearls  are  found  off  the 
western  coast,  and  pearl-fishing  is  carried  on  of  New  Zealand,  consisting  of  three  mam 
in  the  coast  waters  of  Western  Australia.         islands  and  many  smaller  ones,  is  situated 


THE    ISLANDS   OF   THE    PACIFIC   OCEAN 


more  than  a  thousand  milfs  simth-c:ist  of 
Australia.  Its  area  is  Ii'ss  than  hall  that 
of  (.)ntari(i.  In  thu  south-west  thurc  arc 
many  beautiful  fiords,  which  form  fine  har- 
bours. These  harbours  aR'  of  little  value, 
however,  because  they  have  no  jjocxl  con- 
nection with  the  productive  country  east  of 
the  mountains.  The  imiiortaut  seaiH>rts  of 
this  British  c<ilony  are  on  the  east  coast. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  \ew  Zealand  is 
in  many  parts  very  mountainous.  The 
mountains  near  the  western  coast  of  South 
Island,  known  as  the  Smillicn:  Alps,  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  i2.y,o  feet,  and  are 
covered    by   forests   and   glaciers. 

The  only  ex- 
tensive lowland 
of  New  Zealand 
isthehroadplain 
extending  along 
the  central 
eastern  coast  of 
South  Island. 
It  is  composed 
largely  of  arable 
land,  and  on  the 
west  merges  in- 
to the  mountain 
slooes,  which, 
t'-oni  their  posi- 
tion on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the 


In  the  Alpine  district  of  South 


mountains,  are  bare.  Forests  which  produce 
tindiers  of  value  are  found  on  the  western  slopes 
of  these  mountains. 

Climate.  .\cw  Zealand  lies  in  the  region 
of  the  "roaring  forties,"  and  is  therefore 
swept  by  strong  winds.  The  rainfall,  which 
is  more  than  forty  inches  a  vcar,  is  heaviest 
on  the  west  side.  The  climate  on  the  whole 
is  warmer  than  that  of  Hngl.ind. 

People.  British  colonists  arc  planting  the 
plains,  hewing  farms  out  of  forests,  turning 
valleys  into  dair>  pastures,  and  hillsides 
into  sheep-walks.  State  construction  and 
management  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones ;  state  provision  for  old  age  pen- 
sions; special  land  and  labour  laws  show- 
that  they  arc  Imld  experimenters  in  social- 
istic legislation. 
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Products.  The  agricultural  products  of 
.New  Zealand  arc  similar  to  those  of 
England;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the 
most  imijortant.  Large  |)ortions  of  the 
islands  are  occupied  by  rich  pastures  which 
support  great  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses.  The  dejiosits  of  gold  are  ex- 
tremely rich. 

Trade  j  Cities.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
trade  of  New  Zealand  is  with  llie  United  King- 
dom, and  the  rest  is  practically  all  with  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States.  The  chief 
exports  are  various  products  of  the  grazing 
industry. 

New  Zealanil  sends  to  the  United  Kingdom 
enormous  quantities  of  the  best  frozen 
mutton  received  there.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
butter  are  sent 
to  i\ew  South 
Wales. 

.1  nckland, 
the  largest 
town,  is  im- 
portant as  a 
coaling  station 
for  vessels  ply- 
ing between 
Sydney  and 
San  Francisco. 
The  next  city 
in  rank  is 
Wellington,  the 
Islatul.  famous  for  its  scenery.  capital. 

■XCV.     THE  ISLAXDS  OF   THE 
PACIFIC  OCEAX 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  dotted  with  a  great 
number  of  single  islands  and  groups  of  islands, 
most  of  which  are  on  the  western  side 

Ownership;  Products.  The  larger  number 
ot  the  islands  of  the  PaciHc  belong  to 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the 
.Netherlands,  or  are  under  the  protection  of 
these  governments.  Most  of  them  are  of  coral 
formation,  many  are  volcanic,  and  others  are 
both  volcanic  and  coral.  The  chief  products  are 
tropical  in  nature,  and  include  bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nrts,  sugar-cane,   nutmegs,  and  pepper. 

MELANESIA 

Melanesia,  meaning  the /.i/atKfa  of  the  Blacks, 
includL.-  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Bismarck  .\rchipelago! 
It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Papuans. 
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POLYNESIA 
Characteristics   and    People. 


The  small  is- 
lands Ivinu  cast  of  the  longitude  of  New  Zca- 
!an<l  are  known  as  Poly}icsia.  Tluy  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  black  or  brown  people,  and 
are  almost  all  'uithin  the 
tropics.  Many  are  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs,  so 
that  the  offshore  lagoons 
form  good  harbours.  Bread- 
fruit is  produced  through- 
out the  region  and  forms 
tlie  chief  foud  of  the  people. 
Surface  and  Climate. 
The  most  important 
islands  are  the  Fiji  and 
Samoan  groups. 

The  Fiji  lslan<ls  lie  in 
the  south-east  tra<le-wind 
belt,  and  their  mountain 
slopes,  rising  more  tlian 
4.000  feet  above  the  sia. 
have  an  abundant  rainfall. 
The  scenery  is  grand.  These  islamls  form  a 
calling  port  for  vessels  crossing  the  Pacific, 
and  are  of  some  importance  in  commerce. 
They  belong  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  mothi-r  aiiii  chil.irm 
in  the  Fiji  Islands. 


Carriers  in  the  Fiji  hlnu^ls. 

The  Samoan  Islamls  arc  similar  t"  the  Fiji 
Islands  in  climate  and  surface  features.  They 
belong  to  Germany,  except  Ttituila  and 
the  other  islands  cast  of  the  parallel  of  tji 
dcRrees  which  belonR  to  the  United  States. 
Tutuila  is  small  and  of  little  importance, 
except  for  the  harbour  and  coaling  station  of 
Pago-  Pago, 

Products ;  Trade.  The  chief  proilucts  of  the 
Fiji  Islands  are  tropical  fruits  and  sugar-cane, 
though  in  ct.nsequence  of  the  introduction  of 
cattle,  grazing  products  are  increasing.  Turtle, 
pearl  shells,  and  fish  are  secured  along  the 
coast.  The  trade  is  principally  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  from  which 
machinery,  cotton  goods,  and  hardware  are 
imported. 


SUMMAR'.' 

Australia  is  the  smallest  and  the  most  sym- 
rnitrical  continent.  The  climatic  features 
are  reKularly  distributed,  because  the  con- 
tinent lies  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds.  The  distribution 
of  rainfall  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surface  features ;  it  is  greatest 
on  the  windward  slopes  of  the  highlands,  and 
least  in  the  low  plains  of  the  interior.  The 
climate  and  surface  arc  both  favourable  to 
grazing,  so  that  this  industry  is  the  best 
devel(]ped,  Australia  has  about  two  per 
cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  of  which 
one  half  is  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Commonwealth  is  increasing  rapiilly  in  im- 
p<  )rt;mce,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
progressive  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

.Vfl'7.    THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
r.mpire  of  India,  and  a  number  of  Dominions, 
Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Extent  and  Population.  This  is  the  largest 
empire  on  the  globe.  Its  area  is  over  eleven 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  popuL-ition 
more  than  400  millions.  It  comprises  one 
fifth  of  the  land  on  the  earth,  and  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  people.  A  considerable  p.irt 
of  this  immense  territory  is  unexplored  and 
much  of  its  resources  are  yet  undeveloped.  It 
is  an  empire  th.at  stretches  over  all  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  and  upon  which  the  sun 
ne\er  sets.  It  has  every  kind  of  climate, 
from  ecjuatorial  heat  to  jx^lar  cold,  and  is 
inhabited  by  peoples  of  almost  every  r,ace, 
religion,  :md  colour.  Wherever  British 
control  has  been  exercised,  the  benefits  of 
civilization  have  been  experienced. 

Commerce  and  Trade  Routes.  The  British 
Empire  trades  with  all  countries;  a  large 
part  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  within  the 
empire  itself.  More  than  twelve  million  tons 
of  shipping  sail  under  the  British  flag.     The 
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ocenn  serves  as  a  preat  highway  connecting 
the  (lilierent  scattereil  parts  of  the  empire 
together.  Swift  ocean  steamships  ply  lie- 
tween  its  dilTerent  divisions,  and  carry  the 
suri>lus  products  of  one  to  another.  Sufi- 
marine  ea'  i'  .  connect  the  outlying  parts  with 
one  antither  and  with  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  :'"  '■  '  i.ssible  to  send  a  message  round  the 
wo-  ,1  ;■>  cnliles  touching  only  on  British  soil. 

Tii'  trade  within  the  empire  itself  nat- 
urali;.-  1<  Hows  certain  routes,  of  which  the 
folio    '.m:  are  the  chief: 

i,;)  rroin  the  British  Isles  across  the  .\ll.imie 
L,   'Sr  r,mla. 

i ,  I  From  the  British  Isles  across  the  ,\tlantie 
'Jcean  to  Canada,  across  Canada  and  the  Paiitic 
Ocean  to  Hong  Kong.  Singapore  and  India,  or 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  is  the  most 
rapid  route  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  East. 

(3)  From  the  British  Isles  to  the  East  by 
way  of  Gibraltar,  the  Mediterranean,  Suez 
Canal,  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean  to  India  or 
Australia. 

(4)  From  the  British  Isles  to  the  East  by 
wav  of  the  Atlantic,  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  thence  to  India  or  Australia. 

(5)  From  the  British  Isles  across  the 
.Atlantic,  round  Cape  Horn,  and  through  the 
Pacific  to  Xew  Zealand,  Australia  or  Hong 
Kong. 

(6)  From  the  British  Isles  to  the  West 
Indies,  Honduras,  and  Guiana.  The  canal  acr()ss 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  make  a  new  route 
to  Xew  Zealand  and  Australia. 

(7)  From  Canada  to  the  ^Vest  Indies. 

To  protect  the  empire  and  its  commerce, 
Britain  maintains  a  gretit  na\-y  atld  has 
established  coaling  stations  and  constructi'd 
dry -docks  for  the  rcp;iiring  ■  >!  ships  tit  vtirious 
strategic  points  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  wav.  every  steam-vessel  is  withiti  a  few- 
days'  sail  of  a  supply  of  ci>al  and  of  a  place 
where  rcptiirs  can  he  mtidc.  .Much  of  the 
coal  is  shipped  from  the  Mother  Country,  hut 
\-;ist  supplies  tire  also  found  in  Xova  Scotia, 
British  Columbiti,  India,  South  Africti,  Xew 
Zealand,  and  .Vustralia.  Dry-docks  ht. 
been  constructed  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta.  Hong  Kong,  Sydney,  .\uck- 
land,    Bermuda,    Halifa.x,   and  Esquimault. 


Goveniment.  There  are  three  classes  of 
colonies; 

(a)  l.'i ilonies  wherein  both  the  legislative 
tind  execmisc  [Xiwers  tire  vested  in  ofltcers 
apixiint-  d  l.ythe  Home  Government,  i,  c.,  the 
Govcnirient  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
tire  known  tis  Cnmrn  Cjloiiies.  Gibraltar, 
St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Trinidad,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  Indiii  tire  examples. 

(h)  Colonies  which  have  representative 
institutions.  The  Home  Government  ap- 
jKiints  and  controls  the  chief  public  offices. 
There  is,  however,  a  legislative  body  wholly 
or  partly  elected,  liut  upon  whose  legislation 
the  Home  Government  exercises  a  veto 
power.  Malta,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana 
are  examples. 

(c)  Colonies  which  have  responsible  gui-- 
ernment.  These  have  their  own  parlia- 
ments and  their  own  e-xecttt  A-e  of^cers.  The 
1  [ome  Government  appoints  the  Governor- 
General.  Its  [xilicy  is  to  allow  the  colonies 
the  utmost  freedom  in  matters  of  government, 
except  where  they  tiffect  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  tmd  even  then  the  veto  is  rarely  exer- 
cised. The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  .\frica  are  ex:imi)lcs.  Self-governing 
Colonies  are  leprcsented  in  London  by 
apiToinled  tigents. 

Protectorates  are  countries  which,  with 
regard  to  their  foreign  relations,  are  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  King.  British 
Centnil  .\fricti,  Ugandti,  and  Xigeriti  are 
exam[)les. 

THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  OUTSIDE  THE 

UNITED   KINGDOM 

/.  IX   EUROPE 

Gibraltar.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1704,  is  a  strong 
fortress  and  coaling  station  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  near  the  southern 
:-.\treniity  of  Spain.  Its  ar-t-a  is  about  two 
sciuare  miles.  It  has  an  inclosed  harbour  and 
three  graving-docks  capable  of  accommodating 
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the  larptst  battleships  in  the  British  \avy 
It  is  a  Crown  Colony,  with  the  Commander  of 
the  Rarnson  as  Oovemor. 

A/a//,i.    A   strongly   fortitie.l    islan.l    in    the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  seventeen   miles    long    antl 
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Gibraltar, 

nine  wide,  with  an  area  of  <)i  square  miles 
was  taken  from  the  I- reneh  in  1 800.  The  colony 
includes  the  adjoining  islands  of  Gozn  and 
J '!!"■>.'',''"'"""  I'alf-way  between  Gibraltar 
and  the  Metliterrancan  entrance  to 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  principal  har- 
bour is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world , 
and  has  graving-docks  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  sized  battleships. 
The  capital  is  Valetta.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a 
governor  aided  by  a  council,  part 
of  which  is  elected. 


//.   IX    ASIA 

The  Indian  Empire.  This  empire 
includes  all  the  territory  south  of 
the  Himalayas  and  also  Burma, 
Baluchistan,  the  Andaman.  Nico- 
bar,  and  Laccadive  groups  of 
islands.  Aden  and  its  dependencies, 
Perim,  Sokotra,  and  the  Kuri-' 
Muria  Islands,  and  the  Bahrein 
Islands. 

India  is  very  densely  peoplctl ; 
for  while  its  area  is  not  quite  half 
that  of  Canada,  its  population  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Africa  together.  There  are 
many  nations  and   peoples   speaking  different 


languages  in  India.  It  is  as  incorrect  to  think 
of  It  as  a  single  nation  as  it  would  be  to  think 
thus  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  are 
also  many  religious  seels  in  India— Hindus 
.Muhamniedans.  Buddhists,  and  many  others  — 
all  dislikin:-:  one  another.  Thus  the 
people  of  India  are  not  united  in 
blood,  or  language,  or  religion. 
Sueh  divisions  have  always  pre- 
vailed. By  the  use  of  them  the 
Last  India  Company,  which  began 
trading  there  in  1(100,  acquired 
territory  and  inducnee.  This  com- 
pany gradually  increased  its  power 
until  1858,  when  the  government 
of  the  country  was  transferred 
from  the  Company  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  In  1877  the  Queen  be- 
rame  Empress  of  India,  ami  the 
present  king  of  England  is  Emoeror 
of  India. 

British  enterprise  has  dore  much 
for  the  country.  Irrigation  canals 
have  been  constructed  and  rail- 
ways built  so  that  a  season  of 
drought  no  longer  causes  famines. 
More  than  30,000  miles  of  rail- 
way  are  now  open,  and  good 
roads   have    been    constructed    everywhere. 

To  understand  how  the  country  is  governed 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  country 
IS  divided  into  two  parts,  British  Territory  and 
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Native  States.  The  British  territory  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     It  is  subdivided  into  a  num- 
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bir  i)f  provinces,  as  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Punjab.  Burma,  etc.  Over  all  is  the  Ooveriior- 
Geniral.  ami  over  each  iirovince  there  is  a 
Riivvrnor  apiMiinteil  by  the  British  Government. 
There  is  no  (larliament  to  make  laws,  as  in  Can- 
a.la,  these  are  maile  by  men  appointeil  to 
their  posts.  In  the  Native  States  llie  laws  are 
made  by  native  princes,  assisteil  by  British 
aj^ents. 

Burma,  the  largest  province  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  was  annexeil  after  the  Burmese  war  of 
i8»(-i88().  It  lies  between  liastem  Bengal  and 
Assam,  anil  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west, 
and  China.  French  Indo-China,  anil  Siam  on 
the  east.  It  is  a  mnuiitainous  country,  with 
immense  forests.  The  capital  is  Rangoon. 
The  chief  exports  are  rice  and  teak. 

The  Andaman  IslanJs  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Since  185S  they  have  been  used  by  the  Indian 
Government  as  a  lienal  settlement.  Port  Blair, 
the  capital,  has  a  tine  harbour.  The  chief 
export  is  lumber. 

The  Niiobar  Islands  were  occupied  by  the 
British  in  i80q.   The  chief  product  is  cocoa-nuts. 

The  Laccadivc  Islands 
are  a  group  of  small 
coral  islands,  20a  miles 
west  of  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Madras  Presi- 
dency, in  which  they 
are  included. 

Baluchistan  compris- 
es the  country  along 
the  Arabian  Sea  from 
Persia  to  the  Punjab. 
It  is  an  important 
outlying  defence  for 
India.  British  troops 
occupy  (Juetta.  which 
commands  the  Bolan 
Pass.  It  was  consid- 
ered an  independent 
state  until  1876.  Since 
that  time  various  parts 
have  been  added  to  the  Indian  Empire. 

.Well,  a  strongly  fortified  coaling  station  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia,  has  an  area 
of  So  square  miles,  and  is  the  key  to  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  18J9. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

I'erim,  is  a  small  island  used  for  a  lighthouse 
since  1857.  and  for  coaling  purposes;  the  Kuria 
Muria  is'lands,  and  Sokotra.  an  African  island, 
annexed  to  the  Empire  in  1886,  are,  like  Aden, 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
The  Bahrein  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Persian  gulf,  have  been  a  British  protectorate 
since  1875.  The  commercial  centre  and  capital 
is  Manameh.     The  chief  export  is  pearls. 


Hindu  pilgrims  at  a 
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Ceylon,  a  large  island  about  half  the  siM 
of  England  and  Wales,  lies  60  miles  south  of 
Hindustan.  It  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in 
I7i)(i.  It  is  noted  for  its  pearl-fisheries.  Its 
chief  exports  are  tea,  cocoa-nut  products,  and 
plumbago.  It  is  a  crown  colony,  with  Colombo 
as  cajiital 

Th<'  Maldive  Islands,  a  group  of  coral  islands. 
500  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  is  a  dependency  of 
Cevloii, 

Cvpnis.  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  is  nominalh-  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  but  was  ceded  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1878  as  a  guarantee  against  further  Russian 
aggression  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  administered 
as  a  Crown  Colony.  Its  capital  is  Nicosia.  Its 
chief  exports  are  oranges  and  lemons,  raisins 
and  wine,  wheat  and  bariey,  wool  and  nidcs. 
The  Straits  Sellleincnts.  The  crown  colony  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  consists  of  a  number  of 
se|>arate  parts  —  Singapore.  Penang,  Malacca 
Christmas  I.dand.  Labuan,  etc.  The  capital  of 
the  Settlements  is  Singapore,  a  very  important, 
strongly-fortified  shipliing  port,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1824.  It  commands 
the  commercial  chan- 
nels to  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  Japan. 
Tin  is  an  important  ex- 
port. 

The  Federated  Malay 
States  are  situated  on 
the  mainland  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 
They  form  a  protec- 
torate of  the  United 
King<lom. 
British  North  Borneo, 
Brunei,  and  Sarawak, 
are  three  British  pro- 
tectorates in  t  he  Island 
of  Borneo  which  were 
acquired  in  1840. 
British  North  Borneo  is  about  as  large  as 
Ireland.  South  of  this  protectorate,  along  the 
west  coast  is  Brunei,  with  an  area  of  about  3,000 
square  miles,  and  south  of  Brunei  is  Sarawak, 
a  country  about  as  large  as  England.  The 
proilucis  are  pearls,  oysters,  sponges,  and  fish 
from  the  sea,  and  timber  for  cabinet  work  from 
the  forests.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  gold  mines 
arc  worked.  Spices,  rubber,  sago,  and  camphor 
are  the  chief  exports. 

Labuan.  an  islanil  30  miles  in  area,  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  was  ceded  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1S46  by  the  Sult,an  of 
Borneo.  It  has  a  fine  harbour  and  extensive 
coal-mines. 


bathing  place  on  out 
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Hmg  Kong,  a  crown  colony,  consists  of  an 
islanil  30  siiuare  milis  in  area,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1842,  and  a  small 
peninsula  on  the  mainland,  which  was  acquired 
m  [H61.  Victoria,  the  capital,  is  one  ol  the 
gieatest  trade  centres  of  the  world.  It  is  also 
a  great  military  and  naval  station,  being  called 
the  "Cihraltar  of  the  East  '  It  has  dry-docks 
capable  of  holdinj;  the  largest  vessels. 

llVi-/ia>'-tt'«'  comprises  a  number  of  small 
islands  and  a  strip  of  tirritorv  .m  the  .Shantuni; 
Peninsula  in  China.  10  miles  wide  It  was 
leased  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  iSc,8  by  China 
and  IS  a  Hrilish  naval  station.  The  territorv  is 
administered  by  the  Admiralty. 

III.  IX    A  I- RICA 
British    South    Africa.      This    vast    territory 

extends  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  to 

the     ton^'O      Inilepen- 

dent      State      on     the 

north,    and  from  tier- 

man   South -West 

Africa  and  Angola  on 

the  west  to  the  Indian 

Ocean,  and  I'ortuguese 

East     Africa     on    the 

east.     It  comprises  the 

Union  of  South  A/ruo, 

Basittoland,  Hcchuana- 

land,  and  Rhodesia. 
The  Union  of  South 

Africa,     This  consists 

of  the  four  provinces 
now    called    Cape    of 

Good  Hope  and  its 
dependencies,  iVci/ti/ 
and    Its  dependencies.  "'^  ^'^'"  "'  ""  I'"" 

Orange  Free  State,  and  Transi'aal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  acquired  in  1806  bv 
conquest  from  the  Dutch.  Its  area  is  277  00b 
square  miles.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 'are 
grown.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  ostriches  arc  raised 
and  diamonds  and  gold  are  extensively  mined.' 
The  capital  is  Cape  Town. 

Natal  lies  along  the  east  coast  from  Cape 
Colony  to  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Its  area 
IS  about  36.000  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  are  grown.  Sheep-rear- 
mg  IS  an  important  industry.  Coal  is  exten- 
sively mined  and  exported.  Pietermaritzburg 
is  the  capital  and  Durban  the  only  port  A 
small  party  of  Englishmen  formed  a  settlement 
here  in  1824;  in  1856  it  became  a  separate 
coUny  and  in  1909  entered  the  South  African 
L  nion. 

Orange  Free  State  has  an  area  of  about  to  000 
square    miles.     Its    capital    is    Bloemfontein. 
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The  chief  industry  is  raising  cattle  and  sheep 
Diamonds  are  found,  and  rich  coal  mines  exist. 
The  chief  ex]iorts  are  wool,  ostrich  feati.ers 
hides  and  diamonds.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
British  Crown  in  igoo. 

Transvaal    lies    between     Portuguese     East 
Africaon  the  east,  and  Cape  Colony  and  Bechu- 
analand  Protectorate  on  the  west,  and  between 
Orange  Free  State  on  the  south,  and  Rhoilesia 
i>n  the  north.     Its  area  is  in. 000  square  miles. 
In  the  main  it  is  a  stock-raising  country,  but  it 
IS  very  ri.  h  in  minerals,  of  which  gohl.  tiial  and 
diamonds  are  the  chief.     The  capital  is  Pretoria 
It  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  in  1900. 
Rhodesia,  named  after  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
IS  a   large   territory  extending  from   Transvaal 
northwarcl  to  Nyasaland.  and  from  Portuguese 
East    .\frica    westward    to    Portuguese     We=t 
Africa,   or  Angola.     Its  area  is  about   440  000 
siiuare  miles.     The  whole  nrritt.ry  is  adminis- 
tered   by    the    British 
South      .\friea      Com- 
pany,    under   royal 
charter    dated      1889. 
The  political  capital  is 
Sali.sbury.      and      the 
commercial    centre    is 
Bulawayo.     The  coun- 
try     produces      golil. 
silver,     copper,     coal, 
diam.inds.    and   other 
minerals.         Tobacco, 
rubber,     cotton,     and 
all    kinds  nf  j;rain  do 
well. 

Tiasutoland.  a  Crown 
Colony  since  1884.  is 
surrounded  by  Cape 
Colony.  Natal,  and  the 
It    is   a   well-watered 


of  Table  Mountains. 


Orange  River  Colony.  „  .,  „  „.„-waiereQ 
plateau,  on  which  Hnc  wheat  is  grown  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  raised. 

Bechuanalaiul.  a  protectorate  since  1881;  lies 
between  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  and  the 
jiambesi  River  and  Rhodesia  on  the  north  and 
between  the  Transvaal  on  the  east  and  German 
South-West  Africa  on  the  west.  Its  area  is 
about  2  7  s  ,000  square  miles.  Cattle-rearing  and 
agriculture  are  the  chief  industries. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 
British  West  Africa  comprises  the  Gambia 
Colony  and  Protectorate.  Sierra  Leone  Colony 
and  Protectorate,  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  with 
Ashanti  and  Northern  Territories.  Southern 
Nigeria  Colony  (Lagos)  and  Protectorate,  and 
i\orthern  Nigeria  i'rotectorate. 

Gambia,  a  small  crown  colony  and  protec- 
torate of  about  4,000  square  miles,  lies  on  both 
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banks  of  the  Gambia  River.  Its  capital  is 
flathurst.  The  chief  exiiort  is  i;r'>un.l-nuts, 
which  arc  sent  chietly  tii  Marseillts.  It  was 
seize<l  as  a  tra.linK  P"st  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Sierra   Uviu:      The   eruwn  eoluny  uf  Sierra 
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A  \tn\t  /i.j-ii.Jr  on  llii-  Xilc 


Lei  me  anil  the  Protectorate  lie  between  Liberia 
anil  I'rench  Guinea.  The  area  is  about  j4,ooo 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  I'reetown.  which 
has  the  best  harbour  on  the  West  African  coast, 
ami  is  useJ  as  an  imperial  coalinn  station. 
The  exports  include  palm-oil.  palm-kernels, 
cola-nuts,  anil  imlia-rubber.    Sierra  — ^ — 

Leone  was  ce<lccl  to  Great  Britain  [f' 

in    lyfi?   bv  the  native  chiefs. 
Gold    I'aast    Colony,    a    crown 

colony,  stretches  for  334  milesalonK 

the   north    shore   of   the  Gulf   of 

Guinea,    between    French     Ivory 

Coast  and  German  Togolanil.    The 

area  of  the  cohmyand  adjacent 

protectorate     is      about      Si.ooo 

sciuare   miles.     The  chief  exports 

are   Hold,   rubber,  palm-oil.  cocoa 

and  maho'.^any.   The  climate  is  hot, 

damp,  and  unhealthy.    The  capital 

is  Accra.     This  colony  was  acipiir- 

ed  by  settlement  from  1618  onward 

and'bv  eiiinpiest. 

Son'lhcn:    Mgeria.     This  colony 

and     protectorate     lies      between 

Dahomey  im  the  west  and  Cam- 
eroon im  the  cast.     It  includes  the 

colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos. 
77,000  square    miles.      The    capital    .. 

Cotton,  maize,   palm-oil,   ivory,    gum 

and  mahogany  are  exported.  ,  ,  ,.  u    1 

Korlhern   KiicrUi.  a  protectorate  established 

in  1900,  lies  between  Southern  Nigeria  on  the 


south  anil  the  French  possessions  on  the  north. 
The  area  is  about  Jsb.ooo  square  miles.  It 
exports  [lalm-oil,  rubber,  ivory,  ground-nuts, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  tin. 

IV    HKITISIl  i:.\ST  ANUCICXTHAL 
.\l-l<ll.\ 

\  portion  of  the  continent  north  of  Natal,  both 
on  tile  coast  an.l  inland,  is  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  is  a.lministere.l  directly  by  the 
Home  Governmenl.  This  territory  c<imprises 
the  Protectorates  of  Iwst  Africa  I' f,anda 
i\ vasal. ii:.l,  formerly  known  as  British  Central 
Africa,  /.ainibar.  and  Somalilaiht. 

The  Eail  Africa  I'ratalorale  with  an  area 
of  17-  000  square  miles,  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Gerurin  Kcist  Africa  to  Italian  Somaliland. 
and  inward  to  the  Ugamla  Protectorate,  the 
Helgian  Dmgo,  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  It 
exports  rubber,  ivory,  and  hides.  The  climate 
is  healthful  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  capital 
is  Nairobi.  Mombasa,  the  chief  town,  possesses 
a  fine  harbour.  This  Protectorate  was  ac- 
<iuired  by  treaties  with  .\friian  chiefs  and  with 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Vf,anda  I'ratecto-ate  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  Lake  Victoria,  and  reaches  to  Lake  Albert. 
Its  area  is  about  J17.000  square  miles.  It 
exports  ivory  ami  skins  It  was  jiroclaimed  a 
Protectorate  in  1894. 
Zanzibar  Protectorate  consists  chielly  of  two 


The  Port  of  Suez,  an  important  commercial  distribuling  point. 


Area  about 
Lagos, 
rubber 


islands,  Zanzibar  a:i.l  Pemba.  of!  the  coast  of 
German  East  Africa.  The  s6il  is  fertile.  The 
chief  exports  are  ivory,  cloves,  and  rubber.  The 
city  of  Z:\nzibar  has  a  fine  harbour  and  an  exten- 
sive commerce.  It  has  been  a  Protectorate 
since  1890. 


NyasahKi  Proltclorale.  which  until  ino?  was 
known  as  British  CV-ntral  Africa,  lies  west  „f 
Lake  .Nyasa.  Hiantvrc  is  th.-  chief  town  The- 
exports  are  cdffee,  cott.m.  t.iliacct,,  an.l  ivory 
It  was  proclaimed  a  I'rotectorate  in  i«ni 

I  he  iiomnUlaiui  I'niUrlorale  lies  alonE  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  A.len.  Its  area  is  about 
68,000  square  miles.  It  exports  hides,  ostrich 
feathers,  gum,  cattle,  an.l  sheep.  The  chief 
town  IS  Berhera.  In  1884  a  I'rotectorate  was 
declared  over  a  part  of  Somaliland. 

i-eypi,    while    nominally    a    dependency    of 

J.ru7'v--^'",%'*^\'  '"  '■'■■'''">■  »  ["■""•"'■rate 
of  the  Un.te.l  kmK.lom.  A  Uritish  army  of 
5,000  IS  mamtaineil  in  the  country  AlticuI- 
ture  IS  the  one  ijreat  industry  of  Eevin  and 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  su«ar  are  tlij  stai.le 
crops.  Cairo,  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  is  the 
capital. 

Mauritius,  in  island  of  volcanic  origin  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Mada- 
gascar, has  an  area  of  about  700  s.iuare  miles 
It  IS  a  crown  colony,  with  nprescntative  insti- 
tutions, and  is  an  important  naval  station  in 
the  East.  Sugar  is  the  great  ex|.ort.  The  ca, . 
ital  IS  I  ort  Louis,  on  an  ixcelUnt  harbour, 
in  .K  ■^'•>';".'"*^/s''""^J.  a  group  of  89  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  1,000  miles  fr.>m 
the  African  coast,  is  a  crown  colony  Thev 
were  captured  from  the  French  in  .7,4.  The 
capital,  Victoria,  is  an  important  coaling  station 
with  a  safe  and  commodious  harl»)ur  The 
chief  exports  are  vanilla  and  cocoa-nut  <,il 

Ascension,  a  barren,  mountainous  island  of 
vo  came  origin  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
a  Uritish  naval  station.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
naval  coaling  station  and  a  sanatorium  for 
Milors.  Its  government  is  ailministered  by  the 
Admiralty.  •' 

i<.  Hdi-na,  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  with 

from  the  Dutch  m  ,67.,.  It  was  to  this  island 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  banished  in  i8n 
It  IS  a  fortific.l  coaling  station  about  i.joo 
miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  capital 
is  Jamestown.  -pnoi 
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The  nominion  of  Canada.  In  ,867  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  of  the  four 
original  provinces -Upper  Canada  (Ontario), 

Novfs  ;""  «"''l'"^'-  N"v  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  i86g  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories were  added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase 
tT,f\^^"-'T''  BayCompany,  an.ft'he  p  o" 
ince  of  1  ,,nitoba  w-as  set  apart  out  of  a  po'rtion 
of  It,  and  adm,ttc;,l  to  the  Confederacy  in  1870. 
Ts  .".nrfT  ''  S!,""'',"  P^rt  of  tl.,'  union  in 
i»7i,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.     The 


provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and   Alberta  were 
organized  and  admitteil  in  11)05 

Xa,/u,inJlaHj  is   the   oldest  English  colony 

o?.'l'"-  ,^'^'|""V,'''^^'>' ,'"""■■«  t-'k  possc'ssion 
of  the  island  for  tireat  Britain. 

Jamaica,  a  crown  <.,lony,  with  repres.-ntative 
institutions,  lies  ,,0  miles  south  of  Cuba  Its 
area  is  about  4.000  square  miles.  It  is  hillv 
and  mountainous.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  rum. 
e.  Tee,  and  ruils^  --  chietly  bananas  and  oranges. 
1  he  capital  IS  Kingston,  an  important  coaling 
station,  rurhs  and  Caicos  IslanJs  are  ,l<„,.n- 
ilences  of  Jamaica.  Turtles,  salt  and  stionges 
are  exi)orte<l.  '      *» 

Jamaica  was  wrested  from  the  Sjaniards  in 
1655  and  11  was  formally  c.dcl  to  Creat  Brit- 
ain by  the  Treaty  of  .Madrid  in  11,70 

under  British  control,  have  an  area  of  about 
700  square  miles,  and  form  a  crown  colimy  with 
a  partly  elected  legislative  assembly.  Thev 
he  south-east  of  I'orto  Rico  and  nc;rih  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  Their  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  capital 
IS  St.  John  on  Antigua  Island.  .\Iaiiv  of  these 
islands  were  settled  by  English  families  under 
Sir  Thomas^  Warner  between  ,6.,.,  and  lOp. 
II  in,h-ard  IslanJs.  These  lie  between  Mar- 
tinique and  Trinidad.  Thev  cnsist  of  the 
thrt*  crown  Mlonics,  St.  Lucia!  St.  Vinrcnt,  and 
tirenada,  with  the  Grenadines.  Thev  export 
sugar,  c.jcoa,  spices,  and  cotton.  The  area  of  the 
grout)  IS  al>out  500  square  miles.  These  islanils 
were  acquired  by  conquest  from  France 

liarbados.  the  most  eastern  of  the  Wimlward 
Islands,  has  an  area  of  166  square  miles  The 
exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  cotton 
It  has  representative  institutions,  although  not 
responsible  government.  Its  capital  is  Bridee- 
town.     It  was  settled  by  English  colonists   in 

7V,ii,-,/uJ  and  Toftuso,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  West  Indies,  lie  close  to  the  coast  of 
South  America.     The  area  of  Trinidad  is  about 

with  I  ort  of  Spam  as  the  capital.  The  chief 
exports  are  asphalt,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and 
cocoa.  Trinidad  was  captured  from  the  Span- 
iards in  1707.  ^ 

Uahama  Islands,  a  chain  of  coral  islands  of 
which  about  jo  are  inhabited,  lie  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Florida.  Their  area  is  about  5  ,00 
square  miles.  Sponge-gathering  and  fruit-grow- 
mg  are  the  chief  industries.  Sponges,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  and  tomatoes  are  exported. 
These  islands,  originally  settled  by  the  English 
from  1629  onwards,  are  a  crown  colony  with 
Nassau  as  capital.  ' 

licrnnic'm.  a  group  of  about  360  small  islands, 
of  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  inhabited,  lie  in 
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the  Atlantic  about  600  milc«  cut  o(  North 
America.  They  form  an  important  naval  bate, 
with  dockyard  and  victuallinu  establithment. 
They  export  onioni,  potatoes,  and  lily  bulbi. 
The  government  ii  limilar  to  that  of  Barbadoi; 
the  capiul  i»  Hamilton. 

Honduras,  a  crown  colony  on  the  eait  coait 
of  Central  America  has  an  area  of  about  7,500 
•quare  milei.  The  country,  which  is  flat  near 
the  coast  and  hilly  in  the  interior,  is  almost  a 
primeval  forest.  The  exports  are  mahogany 
and  logwood.  Belize  is  the  capital.  Honduras 
was  taken  from  Spain  in  1798. 

British  Guiana,  a  colony  with  representative 
institutions,  but  not  responsible  government, 
lies  along  the  north-eastern  part  of  South 
America.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square 
miles.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  gum,  and  gold. 
Georgetown  is  the  capital.  It  was  Uken  from 
the  Dutch  and  French  toward  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1814  by  the  Treaty    f  Pans. 

Falkland  Islands. 
a  group  of  about  100 
islamds,  two  of  which 
are  of  considerable 
size,  lie  about  300 
miles  east  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Their 
area  is  about  6,500 
square  miles.  In  1833 
they  were  taken  pos- 
session of  to  protect 
the  whale  fishery  of 

the    Southern    Seas.    

Sheep-farming  is  the  .^  ,^  ^^ 

staple  industry.    The  • 

government  is  that  of  a  crown  colony;   Port 
Stanley,  the  capital,  is  a  coaling  station. 

South  Georgia,  an  uninhabited  group  of 
islands,  south-east  of  the  FalkUnd  Islands,  is 
attached  to  them. 

VI.  IN  AUSTRALASIA  A  ND  OCEANIA 
The  CoMmoftweallh  of  Australia.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  was  inaugurated  at 
Sydney  on  January  ist,  1901.  It  consists  of 
the  six  original  States  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  government  is 
similar  to  that  of  Canada.  The  area  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  over  4,000,000. 
The  capital  is  not  yet  chosen.  In  the  mean- 
time, Melbourne  is  the  seat  of  govenimcnt. 

Australia  and  the  neighbounng  islands  were 
acquired  for  the  Empire  by  settlement  and  not 
by  conquest.  The  first  settlement,  that  at 
Port  Jackson,  dates  back  to  1788. 


Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands, 
known  as  North,  South,  and  Stewart  Islands, 
with  several  groups  of  smaller  islands,  as  the 
Chatham  Islamls,  and  the  Cook  Islands.  The  area 
is  nearly  105,000  square  miles,  and  the  capital 
is  Wellington.  The  first  sillkment  was  made 
in  New  Zealand  in  1840,  at  Wellington,  on  land 
purchased  from  the  Maoris. 

The  British  Solomon  Islands.  This  group  of 
islands  with  an  area  of  about  8,500  square  miles 
lies  cast  of  Ni  v  Guinea.  They  arc  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  .  xports  are  cocoa-nuts,  sweet 
potatoi-5.  pineapples,  and  bananas.  The 
Protectorate  was  proclaimed  in  1893. 

Fanning  Island,  a  coral  island  15  square 
miles  in  area,  is  a  station  fur  the  submarine 
cable  between  Vancouver  and  Australia. 

Fiji,  a  ^;roup  of  from  300  to  250  islands  ol 
volcanic  origin,  of  which  about  80  are  inhabited, 
lies  1,100  miles  north  of  New  ZeaUnd.  The 
area  of  this  fertile  group  is  about  7,500  square 
miles.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  copra 
(the  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoa-nut),  and 
bananas.  The  capital 
of  this  crown  colony 
is  Suva.  Fiji  was 
ceded  by  the  native 
king  and  people  to 
the  United  Kingdom 
in  1874. 

The  Gilbert  and 
Felice  groups  of 
islands  form  a    pro- 

^       .  tectorate  having  an 

area  of  about  166  square  miles.  They  are 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  hence  the 
chief  export  is  copra. 

The  New  Hebrides  is  a  group  of  volcanic 
islands  free  from  coral  reefs.  Their  area  is 
S  000  square  miles.  The  principal  exports  are 
copra,  bananas,  and  coffee.  They  are  under 
the  joint  management  of  British  and  French 
naval  officers. 

Papua,  formerly  British  New  Guinea,  com- 
prises the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores 
of  the  island,  and  some  groups  of  small  islands 
lying  near  the  coast.  The  area  is  about  90,000 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Port  Moresby. 
It  became  a  part  of  the  Empire  in  1888 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

The  Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands.  These  is- 
lands mostly  of  coral  formation  lie  east  and 
south-east  of  Fiji.  Their  area  is  about  390 
square  miles.  The  protectorate,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Tongatabu,  was  proclaimed  in  1899. 


level  land  of  Tasmania. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Out  of  d-  lerenccs  in  climate  arise  diflfer- 
encet  in  the  productions  of  various  countries. 
These  differences  in  productions  necessitate 
exchange  of  commodities  and  cause  divi»ion 
of  labour,  Countries  sell  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts  and  buy  from  others  what  they  need 
but  cannot  prrniuce  profitably.  The  divis- 
ion of  labour  tends  to  make  men  more  skil- 
ful m  their  sjK-cial  callings,  and  thus  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  increase  the  quantity 
and  dwrease  the  cost  of  products  This 
exchange  of  products  is  known  as  TracU 
and  Commerce. 

The  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  arc  rich 
m  wheat  and  cattle,  but  pwr  in  fruits  and 
manufactuR-s.  They  sell  grain  and  cattle 
m  eastern  markets :  buy  their  fruit  from  ( )n- 
tano,  British  Columbia,  and  the  United 
States;  and  imjxirt  their  agricultural  im- 
plements. The  cotton-mill.,  of  Ontario 
Quebec,  and  New  Brunswirk  must  get  from 
countries  which  grow  cotton,  the  raw  ma- 
tcnal  which  they  spin  into  yam  and  weave 
mto  cloth.  Southern  Ontario  produces  no 
coal,  hence  it  imports  this  mineral  to  drive 
Its  machinery  and  heat  its  homes 

A  lonsideration  of  the  influences  affecting 
the  pnjductKjn,  transportation,  and  ex- 
change ,,f  commodities  gives  rise  to  Commar- 
ctal  (jco^ra/jlty. 

FACTORS  OF  COMMERCE 

Trade  and  Commerce  has  been  developing 
for  centuries  until  now  it  gives  occupation 
directly  to  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
worid,  and  It  is  still  increasing.  The  mfluences 
which  have  led  to  its  development  are  nu- 
merous ;  chief  among  these  are  the  following  ■ 
I  Civilization.  In  primitive  times  men 
produced  their  own  food  and  made  their  own 
clothing.  Under  such  conditions  there 
could  be  no  trade  in  these  pmducts  As 
civilization  advanced,  human  needs  in 
creased;     men  began  to  devote  themselves 
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to  «peci.il  callingB;  comnUHlities  were  ex- 
changed, ami  commerce  began  to  develop 
The  average  needs  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land .ire  now  much  greater  and  more  varied 
than  they  were  a  thousand  yearn  ago 
Then  England  traded  with  few  nations  and 
these  near  to  her  owi.  shores;  now,  she  is 
the  great  mart  of  the  world  to  which  the 
best  ,ind  richest  products  an-  bniught  from 
every  land  and  clime.  The  Japan  of  to-day 
uses  .  lany  times  more  of  the  products  of 
other  nations  than  did  the  Japan  of  the  ear- 
lier [urt  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
secure  these  she  h.as  to  produce  for  exchange 
or  sale  more  of  the  things  needed  by  other 
nations.  Thmughout  the  worid,  ,as  civili- 
zation ndwinces  commerce  increasf's. 

3.  CUm»te.  When,  the  climate  changes 
as  It  does  in  Canada,  the  efTret  on  transpor- 
tation IS  marked.  In  winter,  trallic  is  al- 
most  entirely  by  railway;  in  summer  lake 
and  nver  add  greatly  to  the  facilities  for 
transportation.  Indml  the  commerce  on 
the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada  surpisscs  that 
on  any  other  bodies  of  water  in  the  worid, 
oci'.ms  alone  excepted. 

.1.  Sources  of  Power.      Time    was    when 
mills,    foundries,    and   factoru  s  were    built 
near  waterf.alls  and  rapids,  th.it  these  might 
supply  them  with  power.     Next,  steam  was 
used  to  supplement,  and  then  largely  to  take 
the  place  of  water-power  and    wind-power 
Now  waterfalls  and  rapids,  wind  and  steam' 
are  used  to  generate   electricity  which  can 
•e  made  effective  as  motive  power  over  long 
distances.      About  the  Lancashire  district  ir 
England  there  is  much  co.-il,  and  the  hilly  sec- 
tions have  abundant  water-power      Here  h 
been  developed  a  great  manufacturing  centre 
for  the  makin.,-  of  iron  and  steel  products 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  and 
cotton.      Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Leeds 
and  Bradford,  owe  their  importance  to  their 
proximity  to  the  coal-fields,  the  sources  of 
motive  power.     Ontario  with  all  her  min- 
eral and  agricultural  wealth,  must  obtain 
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hiT  coal  Inm  the  United  Stated  i)r  fnm  Nova 
Scotia;   but    she    has    abundant    waterfalls 
to  supply  unlimited   cheap  electric  (xjwcr, 
which  has  the  further  advantage  over  coal 
that  its  sources  of  supply  can  never  Iw  ex- 
hausted.   Niagara  Falls  alom-  now  supplies 
electric  power  for  industrial  and  other  pur- 
poses over  an  area  as  larRe  as  all  Ennlanil. 
|.   Products  and  Manulicturei.    The  busi- 
ness of  a  nation  must    ultimately    clei»'iid 
upon    her    proilucts    and     manufactuns  - 
uixm  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  farm, 
the  mine,  and  the  sea;  and   ipon  the  maim- 
facturc    of    the    raw    materials,  which    she 
produces  or  imports,  into  finished  articles 
for  iKime  use  or  export.    She  must  prwluce 
wealth  in  the  form  of  materials  needed  by 
other  nations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  fnim 
them  the  things  she  needs.     Canada's  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  makes  possible 
an  ever  increasing  trade  with  other  nations. 
5.   Government.     When    the   government 
of  a  country    is  stable,  and  property  s;ife, 
capital  will  seek  investment  there  and,    if 
natural  conditions  favour,  manufacturing  will 
flourish.      The  steady  growth  of  industries 
in  Egypt  under  the  firm  rule  of  the  British 
is  an  illustration  of  this.      When  a  govern- 
ment cannot  guarantee  protection  of  life  and 
property,  as  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  trade 
is  crippled  and  commerce  destroyed. 

Governments  do  much  to  foster  com- 
merce by  improving  harbours,  construct- 
ing artificial  water-ways,  erecting  light- 
houses, charting  coasts,  and  by  collecting 
and  distributing  information  of  value  to  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers 

The  educational  system  ol  a  country  has 
a  marked  influence  upon  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. Germany  expends  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  education  of  her  citizens 
and  the  technical  training  of  her  artisans; 
as  a  result  she  occupies  a  leading  position 
commercially  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Education  in  Russia  and  Spain  has  not  been 
assisted  generously  by  the  governments  of 


these  countries,  anil  their  industries  have 
sulTcreil  through  the  ignorance  ol  their  work- 
ing classes. 

Govenimrnts  s.imetimes  encouragi-  trade 
by  gr.mts  ol  money,  called  bomilivs.  to  cer- 
tain industries,  c  «.,  the  iron  and  steel 
Uiuntics  in  Canada;  and  by  >rrant»,  called 
suhsiMes,  to  ocean  steamships  to  secure 
rapidity  in  transpirtatinn  without  undue 
cost  to  the  shipiHT. 

/)ii(iiv  are  an  im|)orl,uit  factor  in  trade 
•  ind  commerce.  They  are  taxes  levied  by 
governments  upon  goods  imported  fnim 
another  country,  or  upon  the  raw  material 
exixirtcd  from  the  home  country.  Duties 
serve :  (a)  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  government;  (b)  to  protect  home  indus- 
tries against  foreign  competition;  (c)  to 
foster  the  conversion  of  the  raw  material 
into  the  manufactured  product  in  the  coun- 
try pnxlucing  it,  and  thus  give  employment 
to  many  of  its  own  citizens.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  placed  an  export  duty  on  saw- 
logs.  As  a  result.  s;iw-mills  arc  now  busy 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  pro- 
ducing lumber  which  is  largely  exported  to 
the  United  States,  while  the  s.iw-mills  of 
Michigan  an-  idle  for  lack  of  logs  to  saw. 
Usually  a  light  tarilT  or  duty  is  put  on  raw 
materials  imported  for  manufacture  if  these 
cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities 
at  home, 

(>  Transportation.  Shipping  facilities  have 
an  imijortant  elTect  upon  trade  and 
CI  immerce.  These  arc :  (a)  niitural  —  such  as 
rivers,  lakes,  and  sea-coast;  and  (b)  arti- 
ficial —  such  as  railways,  canals,  and  har- 
bour improvements.  Transportation  by 
water  is  generally  cheaper  than  by  land, 
hence  governments  have  expended  large 
sums  to  shorten  and  improve  water  routes. 
The  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  goods 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, so  every  possible  means  is  taken  to  avoid 
transhipment.  For  these  reasons,  Canada 
has  spent  large  sums  in  improving  its  river 
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nivl  l.^ki  n:ivi(,Mtion  l.y  cl.ll^tr^ll•liIl({  catwU, 
ilw  iHiiiiit;  harl»uir»,  i-tc.  Tho  St.  LawniuT 
Rrvcr  aiiil  the  (Irr.it  I„iki>!  arc  of  imtmnsf 
ctmimiri'ial  imi«irtiimf  to  Cannla. 

ThniMi''"  Ju'  wnrlil  artiliijal  watiT- 
*■'>"'  'IS.     I'viTv  civiliAil 

'*^"'  •    ,  •,   ,       ■tn.     Cliii'f  anioiiK 

""'■'  '      '.' fl'..iiil         lit.  ami   St.  I„nv- 

"■nc.  ,  :':,  ii,  (  ;,,  I  ,  till-  Kaisii  Wil- 
hi'lm  „  .  '  I'l  I  vr,.  ,  ill- lni|«ri,il  Canal 
'"''■'■  '"'  'aiiama  Canals  uiiiliT 

''"■  i-'""''         •  ■■  ri'cl  Stall's;     anil  tho 

Manchi'stcr  '.mals  uml.T  the  lun- 

tml  (if  (iR'.at  1. 1. 

Canals  aid  commim'  by  shorti'niii); 
routes,  as  in  the  cas.'  of  the  Suez  Canal 
which  lessi'ns  the  ilistance  by  wati-r  from 
KnuI.in.I  to  Inilia  hy  over  5.000  miles;  or 
by  overcoming;  hinilrances  in  natural  w.ater- 
courses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Welland 
Canal. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  commerci.-il  canals: 
(a)  thost!  with  Arfv  to  overcome  elev.i- 
tir)ns  which  would  othervvise  causi!  il.inner- 
ous  rapids  or  waterfalls,  e.  (;.,  the  Sault  Ca- 
nal; (li)  can.als  through  a  level  country 
lower  than  the  se.i  at  hi^h  tide,  e.  k..  the 
Amsterdam  C^nial  —  .shijjs  are  admitted  to 
these  can.ils  thro\it;h  i;,ilcs  in  the  shoR>  dikes, 
hut  only  when  the  tide  is  lower  than  the 
land ;  (c)  canals  without  liwks  or  gates,  e.  g 
the  Suez  Canal. 

7.  Labour  and  Hachineiy.  Lalmur  con- 
ditions affect  production,  trade  and  com- 
merce. Tea  grown  in  America  cannot  com- 
pete in  price  with  tea  from  China,  J.ipan, 
or  India,  because  labour  in  these  countries 
is  cheaper  than  in  America.  \et  the  nation 
having  much  cheap  labour  cannot  always 
undersell  the  nation  paying  a  high  price  for 
labi  1,-.  The  real  cost  of  labour  is  measured 
not  by  the  wages  paid  but  by  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  product.  Skilled  labour 
and  labour-aaving  niaehinery  may  so  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  as  to  enable  a  country 
where   labour   is  dear  to  compete   in  the 
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world's  m.irkit  with  oihir  eountnes  wnem 
labour  is  cheap. 

At  on.'  time  lalxiuriTs  r<'gariled  m.u  hinirv 
as  .111  enemy,  but  they  have  louiid  out  that 
il  incre.isiH  pr.Kluelion.  r,ii*'S  the  price  of 
labour,  and  at  the  same  tirni'  lowers  the 
Cost  of  the  manulaetund  article.  So  long 
isrotton  was  spun  by  women  in  their  homes 
and  Woven  into  cImiIi  ,,n  hand-li«ims,  little 
of  it  w.-is  wini;  but  when  tlu'  spinniiiij-ji'imy 
w.is  iniriHluced,  and  subsi'i|uently  the  spin- 
ning-mule and  til  .•■ilin-gin,  the  cost  of  its 
m.inuf.ieture  w,n  .,,  i^duceil  that  everyone 

eouldreadilyliu  11.  'hiai iir  nanation, 

as  in  India.  ''  )r  1.  r  Hv.  .i  ,  ,,  ,,ns  that 
the  great  '.■  ..  .>|  ilir  |„.i,;,i,  ;„■,  ,,  ,y  [>y,r, 
uneducat.'d.  '.ui  „,,.•  i„  p,',|,|,_ti  e  ,i|)acity! 
.\ations  ..a  sl.,,vly  I,  ..•inij;  Uiat  ducatJd 
trained  '  il  .iir.  woik'n;;  un.^r  s.uiitary  con- 
ditions loi  ,,  re.-a.n.iMi  number  of 'hours 
e.iehday.  is  .1  m  .st  \  ili.ibl-  -set,  and  a  most 
impirtant  factoi  in  ,.  nneuv. 

8.  Money  and  Bai.ks.  .Mnney  is  the 
medium  by  means  of  w:.:-h  commodities 
are  exchanged.  Without  money  tr.iile  w.  luld 
be  limited  to  barter  or  dia'ct  exch.inge,  as 
when  the  Indians  traded  their  furs  at  the 
stores  of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  for 
blankets,  gtms,  and  ammunition.  So  im- 
portant is  money  to  commerce,  that  trading 
in  it  has  become  a  business  in  itself.  If  those 
who  deal  in  great  commercial  transactions 
had  to  settle  their  accounts  by  shipping  their 
own  money  back  and  forth  throughout  the 
world,  as  they  ship  their  produce  or  manu- 
factures, it  would  be  very  inconvenient, 
though  less  so  than  trading  by  barter.  To 
overcome-  this  dilTiculty  the  business  of  hank- 
ing has  been  evolved.  H.anks  aid  business 
in  many  ways.  They  li  n;'  money  on  the 
securities  of  the  commcxJities  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  issuo  bank-notes  which 
are  more  convenient  than  silver  or  gold, 
afford  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  money,  and 
allow  men  to  provide  for  nayment  of  debts 
by  drawing  cheques,  buying  bank  drafts,  or 
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bills  of  exchange,  instead  of  forwarding  silver 
or  gold.  For  thcst*  st'r\'iccs  they  charge  a 
ptTcentage  on  each  transaction.  Thus  the 
banks  act  as  receivers  and  shippers  of  money 
for  men  in  business,  and  do  this  service  far 
cheaper  and  better  than  these  men  could  df) 
it  fur  themselves.  Gold  and  silver,  being 
intrinsically  valuable  and  fluctuating  little 
in  price,  have  supplied  commerce  with 
standard  currencies  of  stable  value. 

Q.  Commercial  Centres.  These  owe  their 
existence  to  many  influences: 

(a)  Dcjaice.  In  early  days  suitability  for 
efTective  defence  was  an  im,K)rtant  consid- 
eration in  selecting  a  site  for  a  city. 
Venice,  Paris,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Winnipeg, 
and  Edmonton  aR'  illustrations  of  this. 

(b)  Position.  Nearness  to  sources  of  natu- 
ral wealth,  proximity  to  trade  routes,  sit- 
uation at  mouths  and  confluences  of  navi- 
gable rivers  —  these  have  determined  the 
position  of  many  cities.  Examples  of  one  or 
more  of  these  influences  are  to  be  found  in 
Montreal,  Xew  York,  Chicago,  Halifax, 
New  Orleans.  Pittsburg,  Winnipeg.  \'an- 
couver,  San  F'-ancisco,  and  Dawson  City  in 
the  New  World ;  and  Liverpool,  Marseilles, 
Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Constantinople,  Moscow, 
and  many  others  in  the  Old  World. 

(c)  Head  of  Nivif^ation.  At  the  head  of 
navigation  vessels  discharge  thoir  cargoes, 
and  are  lar'.en  with  products  for  transfjorta- 
tion  to  other  places.  This  furnishes  em- 
ployment for  numbers  of  people  at  that  jxiint. 
and  so  a  settlement  is  formed  which  is  fre- 
quently the  beginning  of  a  city.  Montreal, 
Duluth.  Chicago,  Fort  William,  Port  Ar- 
thur, Albany,  Minneapolis,  etc.,  are  illus- 
tiations 

(d)  Water-power.  Water-power  supplies 
a  cheap  means  of  moving  machinery.  Falls 
and  lapids  in  streams  were  sought  for,  and 
this  natural  source  of  energy  was  utilized 
before  the  steam-engine  came  into  general 
use.  Flour-mills  and  saw-miUs  were  lo- 
cated at  these  sources  of  p<-)wer,  and  around 


them  industrial  centres  sprang  up.  It  is  to 
this  cause  that  places  like  Ottawa,  Napanee, 
Port  Hope,  Almonte,  I  Peterborough.  Bow- 
manville,  Kenora,  Lindsay.  Fergus,  and 
many  others  in  Ontario  owe  their  position. 

(e)  Railway  Centres.  By  facilitating  the 
collection  of  raw  material  ;md  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  manufactured  products,  railways 
have  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of 
trade  centres.  Many  places  such  as  Mon- 
treal, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver  in  Canada;  and 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  HufTalo,  St.  Ixiui'i,  and 
Denver  in  the  United  States,  owe  much  of 
their  present  imixirtance  to  their  railways. 
Railways  have  even  changed  the  industries 
of  a  country  It  ^vas  the  railway  that  made 
possible  the  transforming  of  the  prairies  of 
America  from  being  the  home  of  the  buffalo 
to  becoming  the  granary  of  the  world.  With 
rapid  transit  and  cold  storage  the  barren 
lands  of  California  have  been  changed  by 
irrigation  into  orchards  and  \ineyards,  and 
their  fruits  find  market  not  only  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  but  even 
in  Europe. 

(f )  ( 'apitals.  Though  capitals  are  usually 
chosen  for  their  central  position  rather  than 
for  their  commercial  advantages,  yet  the 
fixing  of  the  seat  of  government  at  a  place 
gives  a  great  impetus  to  its  development, 
and  in  time  it  often  becomes  an  important 
trade  centre.  Ottawa  and  Washington  in 
America;  and  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  in  Europe,  are  illustrations  of 
how  the  growth  of  a  place  is  aided  by  its 
being  the  political  centre  of  the  country. 

XCVin.   BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE 

WORLD'S  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY 

Agriculture  of  the  World.  Inasmuch  as 
every  one  is  dependent  upon  the  products 
of  the  soil  for  his  food,  agriculture  and 
grazing  are  important  occupations  in  all 
parts   of    the    world.     In    the    agricultural 
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regions  of  the  tropics,  crops  can  be  raised 
easily,  because  the  deep,  ricli  soil  and  moist 
climate  favour  the  rapid  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  temperate  lands  the  climate 
is  more  changeable,  and  hence,  even  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  lands  have  to  be  culti- 
vated during  the  growing  season  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  returns  from  the  soil.  There- 
fore, agriculture  as  an  occupation  has  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
temperate  regions,  and  this  is  especially  so 
in  the  North  Temperate  Belt,  where  the 
population  is  much  more  dense  than  it  is 
in  the  South  Temperate  Belt,  and  where  the 
demand  for  food  is  consequently  greater. 

Leading  Crops  of  the  Temperate  Regions. 
The  chief  crops  of  the  temperate  regions 
are  cereals,  especially  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  com.  Wheat  and  rye  are  the 
principal  cereals  used  for  food  by  the 
white  race,  while  com  and  oats  are  grown 
principally  for  stock,  though  both  are  used 
as  food  for  people  in  certain  countries. 
Wheat  is  rapidly  supplanting  rye  as  a  food 
among  the  peasants  of  Europe,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  used  instead  of  rice  in  India. 
China,  and  Japan. 

Wheat.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  of  all 
cereals.  It  thrives  best  on  warm,  dry  plains 
with  a  soil  stiff  enouKh  to  retain  the  moisture.' 
Russia  anil  the  United  States  raise  more  than 
one  third  of  the  total  crop,  owing  to  vast  areas 
of  excellent  soiladapted  to  wheat  growinir  and  to 
favourable  climate.  The  other  whcat-producinK 
nations  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are- 
In.  la,  France  and  Algeria,  Austria-IIungarv 
Italy  Germany,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Canaila.  Canada  raises  the  best  'lard  wheat  in 
the  world  and  sends  to  Great  Britain  and  licl- 
gium  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  flour  which  it 
exports. 

Rye.  Rye  is  the  chief  food  of  the  peasants 
of  Oermany.  Russia,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  thrives  on  poor  soil  and  will  stand  a 
colder  climate  than  wheat.  The  principal  rve- 
producing  countries  are  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austna-Ilungary,  which  together  raise  about 
four  fifths  of  the  worids  crop.  The  production 
of  rye  in  Canada  is  relatively  unimportant. 

Oats.  Oats  can  be  grown  in  the  temperate 
regions  where  wheat  thrives  and  is  an  impor- 


tant crop  in  the  far  north.  Russia  leads  the 
world  with  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  oat 
crop.  The  United  States  is  a  close  second 
Germany,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  follow  in  order. 

Barley.  Barley  thrives  in  a  wider  range  of 
climate  than  any  other  cereal,  though  it  is  most 
successful  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  favourable 
for  oats  Practically  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
barley  of  the  world  is  grown  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
trance.  Spain, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
ranks  seventh  in  the  worids  production. 

Corn.  Indian  com  is  now  very  widely  grown 
though  It  originally  was  known  only  in  the 
Americas.  It  requires  more  heat  and  moisture 
than  vyheat.  The  United  States  produces 
about  three  fourths  of  all  the  com  in  the  world 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
ranking  second  anil  third  in  importance  It 
IS  the  chief  crop  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Basin,  where  the  climate  is  especially 
favourable.  The  total  value  of  the  com  crop 
m  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  cereals  grown  in  that  country. 

Flax.  Flax  is  grown  either  for  its  fibre  or  for 
Its  seed.  It  thrives  through  a  wide  range  of 
climate.  Warm  countries,  as  India,  produce 
the  best  seed,  and  colder  ones,  as  Russia  the 
best  fibre  Western  Russia.  Italy.  Belgium 
Ireland,  Argentina,  and  India  produce  the 
greater  part  of  the  worlds  supply  of  this  plant. 
By  a  recent  invention,  the  fibre  can  be  econom- 
ically made  into  a  good  binder-twine  of  much 
service  to  farmers. 

f?°' •a.,®'"""''  "''  ^■''='1  '"  a"  parts  of  the 
world.  The  climate  best  adapted  for  producing 
wool  IS  one  that  is  comparatively  dry  and  free 
from  extremes  of  cold.  Four  fifths  of  the  wool 
crop  of  the  world  is  produced  by  Au.stralia 
Argentina,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Great 
c?il"'  ^P*'"'  ^""""  Africa,  and  France 
Silk.  Since  mulberry  loaves  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  silk-worm,  it  can  be  reared  in  all 
climates  in  which  the  mulberry  thrives  Ten- 
ding the  silk-worms  and  preparing  the  raw  silk 
for  market  requires  a  large  amount  of  labour 
and  care;  hence  silk-rearing  is  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  labour  is  cheap.  China 
Japan,  and  Italy  produce  more  than  four  fifths 
of  the  silk  of  the  worid.  The  remainder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Levant,  France,  Austria-Hungary 
and  British  India.  ' 

Wood  Pulp.  In  recent  years  wood  pulp  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce  The 
wtMids  chiefly  used  to  produce  the  pulp  are 
sprace,  and  other  conifers— all  trees  of  northern 
growth.  Norway.  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Germany 
m  the  order  named,  produce  more  than  five 
sixths  of  the  world's  supply. 
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The  Leading  Crops  of  the  Tropical  and 
Sub-tropical  Countries.  The  chief  crops  of 
the  warm  and  hot  regions  of  the  world  are 
rice,  cane-sugar,  tea,  cotTec,  cocoa,  cotton, 
fruits,  and  tobacco.  Certain  of  these  crops, 
as.  for  instance,  tobacco  and  tea,  arc  grown 
also  in  the  temix-'rate  regions,  though  they 
were  formerly  i)roduced  only  in  the  warmer 
countries. 

Rice.  Rice  is  the  cliief  cereal  of  llic  I'ar  East, 
ami  furnis  tlie  principal  Unn\  of  miiliuiiij  *>f 
people  uf  llic  yellow  and  brown  racrs.  It  is, 
however,  not  as  important  commercially  as  the 
cereals  of  the  temperate  regions,  because  it  is 
used  lart,'ely  in  the  countries  producing  it.  It 
is  raised  in  jjreat  quantities  in  China,  Intlia, 
Japan,  Intlo-China.  the  I'hilippints,  and  Hawaii. 

Sugar.  Tliu  su^ar  of  commcrci.'  is  either  cane 
or  beet-sugar,  the  former  sli^^hlly  outranking 
beet-sugar  in  amount.  Beet -sugar  is  made  in 
abundance  in  Germat^y.  Russia.  France,  and 
Austria-Hunj;ary.  Canada  imports  its  cane- 
sugar  principally  from  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiuna.  The  cane  grows  in  warm, 
swampy  districts 

Tea.  Tea  is  raised  principally  in  In<lia,  China, 
Ceylon,  Japan,  and  Java,  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  the  climate  warm,  moist,  and  equable. 
The  greatest  consumers  of  tea  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Russia,  the  United  States.  Canada, 
an'1  Australia. 

Coffee.  Coffee  is  distinctly  a  tropical  prod- 
uct, and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  of 
the  world  is  produced  in  Brazil.  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico.  Canada  receives  most 
of  its  coffee  from  the  American  countries,  and 
especially  from  Brazil  and  the  Central  vVmerican 
States.  It  is  consumed  chiefiy  by  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Cocoa.  The  coc(ta-trec  requires  a  high  tem- 
perature, a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  rich  soil.  Hence  it  is  thrown 
on  low  \ands  near  the  equator.  Ecuador,  the 
coasts  of  Venezuela  ancl  Xortliem  Brazil,  and 
some  of  the  West  Indies,  as  Trinidad  and  St. 
Thomas  in  the  western  hemisptiere,  and  Ceylon 
and  Java  in  the  eastern,  are  the  chief  parts  in 
which  it  is  grown.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  France 
are  the  principal  consumers  of  cocoa. 

Cotton.  Cotton,  the  most  important  of  the 
veg'-table  fibres,  is  raised  in  warm,  moist, 
sub-tropical  climates,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States,  India,  Egypt,  and  China.  The 
United  States  produces  more  than  sevcmty  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  crop,  and  exports  it  largely 


to  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France. 

Tobacco.  Tobacco  is  grown  widely  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  refjions.  The  United 
States  leads  the  wijrlil  in  production,  and  also 
in  exports,  of  tobacco.  The  product  goes  chieHy 
to  Europe,  Canacla,  Australia,  Japan.  an<l  South 
Africa,  British  India  ranks  second  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tliis  crop.  These  two  countries  pro- 
duce more  than  three  fifths  of  all  the  tobacco 
grown. 

India  Rubber.  Inilia-rubber  is  produced  from 
the  milky  sap  of  various  tropi.al  i)lants  which 
grow  in  moist,  hot  cli:nates.  .M'>re  than  half  the 
rubber  of  commerce  now  comes  from  the  basms 
of  the  Amazon  and  Cungu  riveri. 

THE  MINERALS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Gold.  Brit  Ish  South  Africa,  the  greatest  j;old- 
producing  eomilry  in  the  world,  supplies  nearly 
two  tifths  of  the  world's  output.  The  United 
States  and  Australasia  rank  scconrl  and  third, 
These  are  followed  in  order  by  Russia,  India, 
and  Cana<la. 

Silver.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  to- 
gether produce  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  output  in  about  equal  i  roportions. 
These  are  followed  in  order  by  Australasia, 
Canada,  antl  i'>.'ru. 

Coal  and  Iron.  The  raw  products  already 
mentioned  furnish  tlio  chief  needs  of  the  manu- 
facturing; nations,  except  for  wool,  coal,  and 
iron.  Many  nations  with  sup[)lics  of  coal  and 
iron  import  their  food  materials  largely,  and 
devote  their  attention  to  manufacturing.  The 
nations  with  tlie  j^reatest  develoi)ment  of  coal 
and  iron  mines  are  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kin^;dom.  and  Germany,  though  some 
of  the  largest  collieries  in  the  world  are  found  in 
Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 

Petroleum.  The  United  States  and  the 
Russian  Trans-Caucasian  Province  together 
produce  eijihiy-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
petroleum.  The  remaintler  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  East  Indies,  Austria-Hungary.  Roumania, 
and  Canada. 

Manufactures,  nwing  to  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  coal,  and  iron,  and  to  the 
inventiveness  of  the  jx'ople.  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  tlermany,  and 
France  arc  the  leading  tnanufacturing  na- 
tions, sending  their  finished  products  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  cxi>orts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  outrank  those 
of  the  United  States,  because  that  country. 
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with   Its    largor    population  ;mtl  rapid  pro- 
gress   consumes  a  BrcaUT  pro[»rtion  of  its 
manufactured  products,  and  imports  many 
manufactured  products  from  other  countries 
Fisheries.     OwinK  to  their  favourable  situ- 
ation, and  the  enterprise-  of  their  fishermen 
the     United    States.    Canada,     and    (Jreat 
Br.tamfurnish  eighty  r)er  cent,  of  the  world's 
supply    of    fish,     Japan,    Norway.    Russia 
France,  Spam,  and   Portugal  in  this  order 
furmsh  the  greater  part  of  the  rcmain.fer 
Codfish  are  only  f„u„d   in  large  quantities 
m  the  cold  northern  waters,  principally  in 
the  vicmity  of  the  Grand  Banks,  oil  the  New- 
foundland coast.    Th(ius,-,nds  of  men  go  in 
schooners  each  year  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
^ew  England  ports,  to   engage   in  the  cod- 
hshery. 

Timber.  Most  of  the  timber  of  commerce 
IS  ohtanied  from  firs  and  pines,  Russia 
Nonvay  Sweden,  ,md  .\ustria-Hungary  in  thj 
Old  U  orld,  and  Canada  and  the  United  .States 
in  the  New,  are  the  chief  countries  now  pro- 
ducing timber.  Canada  has  a  forest  area 
of  about  1,250,000  square  miles  and  the 
Dominion   and  Provincial  governments  are 
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putting  forth  every  elTort  to  conserve  this 
gre.it  national  asset. 

Furs.  Purs  are  collecte.l  almost  e.xclu- 
sively  from  the  temperate  and  the  cold  parts 
of  the  world.  The  furs  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  collected  and  sent  to  New 
York,  or  to  London.  England.  Those  of 
Siberia  and  Northern  Russi.a  are  collected  at 
Ntzhmy-Novgorod.  Leipzig,  which  receives 
supplies  from  these  three  markets,  and  also 
directly  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the 
greatest  fur  market  in  the  world. 

Hides.     Leather  is  made  mainly  from  the 
hides  01  domesticated  animals,  such  as  the 
horse.,  O.X,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig.     Hides  come 
chiefly  from  lands  where  there  are  vast  areas 
01   pasture  l.md  and  a  scanty  ,x>pulation,  as 
irom   Australia,    South    .\frica,    and    South 
Ameriea.     Where  the  p.pulation  is  denser, 
the  hides  are  usually  tanned,  as  is  the  case 
in    Hritish    India,    the    Unitcl   Stales,    and 
Uinada.     Monweo    and    Russia    are    noted 
or  producing  valuable  leathers.     Germany 
trance,  and  the   United   Kingdom  are  the' 
countries  in  which  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  leather  is  most  highly  developed 
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ArMa  of  tlu  OcMllt  I 

tKatinattd  by  Havenatein/ 
""■"  Square  MllM 

Arctic 5,285,000 

Anurotio 5,731,3r*  ; 

Imlimi 28,615,600 

AlUntio 34.8(II,«J0  ] 

PuciBc 67,699,630 

Areas  and  Popnlation  of  the  Principal  Conntilea  of 

the  World  | 

I  Baaed  Npon  the  Siateaman'a  Year  Hook 
HOSTH  AMERICA  9,000,000 


Year  Area 

19419  Belite 8,600 

191 1  Cuiuulit 3,729,665 

1900  CoBtH  Rica 18,400 

1910  Cuba 44,000 

1910  liuatemala 48,290 

1909  Haiti  (IsUnd) 28,250 

1905  Hondurati 46,000 

1910  Mexico    767,000 

19119  Newfoundland   42,700 

Iftlo  Nica.-ugu» 49,200 

1906  Salvador 7,225 

1910  Uuited  Statee 3,565,000 


SOUTH  AldKICA 


7,300,000 


190(1 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1909 

190' 

191 

If    ^ 

It, 

19i 

ini  0: 

1910 

1909 

1910 

1906 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1909 

1911 

1910 

1910 


Argentina 1,136,000 

Braxil  3.210,000 


BritishOuiana  . 

Bolivia    

Chile  .... 
Colombia. . 
Uutr'  .;  ; 


,1. 


90,000 
605,400 
293,0110 
4,15,000 

46,000 
116,000 

3O,.')0O 
171,000 
696,000 

72,200 
394,000 


i^n 


3,750,000 

241, .100 

Bolg..-. 11,400 

Bulgaria 38,000 

nenmark 1.->,.W0 

England ,»,200 

France  207,000 

Uermany 208,700 

Greece   25,000 

Ireland .12,600 

Italy 110,500 

Mont«neKro 3,600 


for  1911/ 

125,000,000 

Population 

44,000 

7,192,001! 

368,000 

2,150,0<« 

1,992,000 

2,639,000 

51K),000 

15,063,000 

2.14.00LI 

(iOO.WIO 

1.116.000 

92,o:^,ooo 

44,500,000 

6.S05,(N<0 

21,461,1100 

305,0(MJ 

2,<i4n.OIIO 

3,,102,000 

4,30.1,000 

83,(NX> 

1,272,000 

40,000 

631,000 

4,600,000 

1,095,000 

2,686,000 

440,000,000 

49,419,000 
7,452,(H¥) 
4,.T29,000 
2,605,000 
34,043.<X10 
,19,002,000 
64,903,000 
2,666,000 
4,.182,0rO 
34,565,000 
250.000 


Year  Ana 

1909  NetherUnda 12,600 

1910  Norway 125,000 

1907  Portugal 35,500 

1909  Rumania 50,700 

1909  Ru«U 1,997,000 

1911  Sectland 30,000 

1905  Soma 19,000 

1910  Slain 195,000 

1909  Sweden 173,000 

1910  SwitzerUnd 16,000 

1910  European  Turkey 65,000 

1911  Walee 7,4«0 


ASIA 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1905 
1906 
1909 
1911 
1906 
1910 
1905 
1910 
1910 
1903 
1909 
1909 
1905 


1'. 


Afgbanititan 

Arabia 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Baluchistan 

Borneo  

Celebes 

Chiiieee  Empire 

India  (British) . 

Indo-Chiiia  (French) 

jH{ianese  Empire 

•Tuva . . 

Nejial 

Persia 

Philippines 

Russia  in  Asia  

Siam 

Sumatra 


AFBICA 


11 


1910 
1910 

1910 
1907 
1910 


1010 
1910 
1910 
1910 
Uni 


,000,000 

250,000 

,000,000 

693,000 

131,000 

244,000 

71,000 

,277,000 

,766,000 

2."i«,000 

260,000 

51,000 

54,000 

628,000 

128,000 

l.2(V7.O0O 

195,000 

161,000 

,500,000 
432,000 

,733,000 
910,01  M> 
400,000 


Abysainia 

British  Africa  other  than 
theUnionofSouthAfrica.   1 

Congo  (Belgian) 

Egypt 

French  Africa  including 
Algeria,  Tunis, and  Mada- 
gascar     4,422,000 

1910    (ierman  Africa  931,000 

1910     lulian  Africa 190,000 

Liberia 40,000 

Morocco 219,000 

Portuguese  Africa 793,000 

Tripoli 399,000 

an  of  South  Africa  : 
1904    Cape  of  Good  Hoije 277,000 

1909  Natal 36,000 

1904    Orange  Free  SUte 50,000 

1910  Spanish  Africa 80,000 

1910    Transvaal 111,000 


Popnlation 
6,898,000 
2,392,000 
5,669,000 
6,866,000 
132,907,000 
4,759,000 
2,688,000 

19,503,000 
6,476,000 
.1,742,000 
6,1.10,000 
2,032,000 

950,000,000 
4,750,000 
1,050,000 
17,682,000 
1,1X10,000 
1,420,000 
8.52,000 
4.19,214,000 
315,000,000 
16,315.000 
66,830,000 
30,098,000 
.1,000,000 
9,500,000 
7,635,000 
24,082,000 
6,2.50,000 
4,0.10,1X10 

130,000,000 

5.(NIO,000 

28,027,000 
20,00(i.(SIO 
11.287.1100 


24, .576.000 
14.120.000 
l.OOO.OOO 
2.i!00,0(X» 
5,1X10,000 
8,248.000 
1,000,000 

2,510,000 

1,249,000 

479,000 

292,1X10 

l,4IXl,0iXl 
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OCtAKA 

Ye&r 
1010 
1910 

inio 

IttlO 

liioe 


Hawaii 

NewUiijiiea 

New  South  Wale*. . 

New  Zwiluiid |,yij 

'^ueonMluiid   .... 


3,500,000 

Area 

6.. WO 

■173,000 

.310,300 

(KM) 

670,500 


6,000,000 

Population 
191,000 
1,692.000 
1,66.1.000 
I,04S.000 
57H,0O0 


M(II  South  Auntralia 

1911  Northern  Territory 

1908  TiwRutnia 

1909  Victoria 

1910  Wait  Auntralia 


ArM 
•180,070 

.V23,820 
26,375 
H8,000 

975,900 


Arm  and  PopnUtlon  of  Cauda  {linne,! 


'tn  reports  of  JJf/Mirtiutiit  »/  lulerior) 


PaiiVIMCKM  AKO  TBHIUTOtllEI 

OntAfio 

Quebec   

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia. 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Wand !       July 

Saiikatfhuwau 

AlberU ' 

Yukon  Territory 

North- We^it  Territorit-M 


.Iiily     1,  1W17 


luly  i:..  is:o 

-Inly  20,  IN7I 

IK73 

Sept.   1.  IWtt 


■luno  1.1,  IMim 
Sept.   1,  MKhj 


■ItHl.MtH 
696.717 
•^7.911 
21,06K 
y4-_>,427 
*"•■",,  1(11 
1.',1H4 

242,;j;k 

2Jtl,lMI 

'i(«,427 

1,104,594 


■Ut.:i54 
10.117 
74 
.160 
1»,4(W 
2.4311 


«4K 
.11. AMI 


Cltlea  aad  Towna  in  Caoada  by  Ptwincea 

Ontakk. 
(CtMu^,  1911 J 


CiUcH 

FopulHrioii 

Belleville 

9.N7B 

Berlin.    

....    15.196 

Brantfoni  .... 

....   23.1.'J2 

Chatham 

....    10,770 

Fort  William  . 

....    16,49(1 

C.uelph 

....    15, 1 7.5 

Hamilton 

KiiigBton 

I.S,H74 

I'upulatloi 


London 46,.'(0H 

Niagara  FalU ]).24M 


To«n« 
AIiKandria 

I'OptlltttlOtI 

. . . .     2,.T2;i 

Almonte 

Amherhtburg  . . 

. . .     2,4.-.2 

Arnprior 

....      4,4(1.-. 

Biirrie 

Blind  River,... 

...     (f.^JIt 

...       L',,">S 

Bowmanville. . . 
Rnu^eiiridge     . . 

...     2,S14 
■    .     ■2.778 

Briimpton 

Br<x  kville 

CampI)ellfor.l  . . 
Carleton  Phif^e  . 

...     .1.4  !2 

9.. 174 
..       :t,M.-il 
. .       .1,6 J r 

Clinton 

Cobalt 

Cohoiirg 

Colliogwooil 

...      '-',i.'.-.4 

. . .     5,638 

. .     5,074 

7,000 

CitleH 
j    Ottawa    .... 
I    Pel*;rl«i rough 
I    Port  Arthur  . . 

j    St.  Cutharinen 12,4l<4 

j   St.  Thomiwt 14,11,14 

i   Sault  St©.  Marie  .  ,  .    10,H«4 

!   Stratford      12.ft46 

Toronto 376,53« 

Windsor T7  820 

Woodstock 9. lift 

'rt'*'"'  I'upulutiun 

Copper  CliBF 3,((S2 

Cornwall _     Q,!iUH 


'lowiiN 

Listowel   

Meaford      ...    . 

Midland      

Nupanee       ... 

Xf  w  Li^keard . , 

lN^3ffll_  Newmarket 

n.-Jlll       N'oith  Bay 

North  Toronto  . 

Oakville 

Ornngeville    . .  . 

OrilJia 

Onhnwa  


2.01.1 
4,299 
2,S<>t 
10,299 
S04 


Defter  on  to 
DundoH. . 
Dunnville 

(Jalt 

(•ananoquo 3, 

(•oderich 4  ^y*2 

Haileyliury 3,874 

Hanover 2,342 

Hawkesbury 4  4410 

Hiwpoier •>,ms 

HuntAville. 
Iiigersoll  . . 
Kenoru  .... 
Kincardine 
Leamington 
Lindnay  , . , , 


Owen  Sound 12,; 

PariH 

I'.irry  .Sound 

Pembroke 

Penetanguishene  . . 

Perth     

IVtrolea    

Piiton  

Port  Ho|»e 


2,.1.W 
4,76.1 
6, 1  .'iM 
1.956 
2,6.W  I 
6.f)H4    ' 


1  ri'Hton   , 
Renfrew 


'■ltie« 

Hull 

Levix 

Montreal  . 
Qneln'C 
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Populattin 

41.1,000 

.3,000 

IH.5,000 

i,3ai,ooo 

284,(X)0 


2,52,1,0011 
2,003,000 
.V)2,n00 
492,000 
456.0f)0 
.192.000 

m,it»> 

492.(MH) 

.175.0110 

8,512 

16,9.11 


Population 

2,2S9 

...      2.HiI 

-  .  .      4,a«;i 
. . .     2,si)7 

-  .  .      2,M>H    I 
..     2,9««   I 

.  ■  ■     7,7.17 
.  .  .      5,.1B2    ' 


Pupulntioii 


2,.1«P 
6,Sl'H 
7,436 
58 
4,098 
3,429 
5,626   I 
3,568 
.1.588 
3,.5I8    I 
3,. 564   I 
5,(Ht2 
2,801 
3,883   I 
3,846   ' 


T..W.1, 

Kidfrctown j  ,1154 

Koc'klaiid 3.397 

St.  Marys 3,.188 

■Sandwich   2,302 

■SHraia !t.!M7 

Seaforth   

Siini.-oe 

.Sinith'«  Fall*. . . 

Steclton 

S'~jithroy 

Stiiigeon  Falls . , 
Sudbury, , 


1.983 
3.227 
«,.170 
3.936 
2,823 
2,190 
4,150 
TlieHHuloQ    1,945 


2,17a 


Tliorold  . 

Tillsonbutg 2,738 

Trenton    3,98n 

Wulkcrtoii 2,601 

Walkervillo l,.1((2 

Widlai'churg   3,4,18 

Waterloo 4,.^'>9 

Wellund   .1  3in 

"■l.itliy 2,2J« 

Wiarton    2,2((6 

Wtiigham       2,238 


Ql'EBKC 

fCtMHM,  unij 

Population 
■ ..      njA', 

■  ■  ■     7.448 

■  ..486.197 
78,  (W: 


St.  HvHcinthe 9,797 


*■*"'■■''  PopulHtioii 

SttLiberry  de  Valley- 

field 9,447 

Sherbrooke ifj  41^ 

Sorel S.4I9 

Thiee  Rivers 14,441 


2(iH 
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Cities  and  Towni  in  Canadii  by  Prorlncei  -Cuntinuti!  ' 

ivi.im- 

'ouhH>ud 

TownM                         I'opultirioii 

TowrH                        PopiiUtlopi 

Aviiiier 

3.:>iHl 

IxiiiK'iouil     

.     4.0llt 

Biii'kiiinliiim 

n.-s-vt 

M'H?"jr 

.      3.ffl«l 

Cliicoutimi 

."...'.Kl) 

MniHonneuve 

.    IS.flTt 

Coutieook    

»,t65 

Xirolot 

,     ■.>-.-.!i.1 

Drtimmondville.... 

RirliM.oiid  . . 

.,  p.    1 

Faiiiliam 

St.  .U'rome.  . 

.    :M7ii 

Frascrville 

6,S4-J 

St.  .foliii« 

.     .-.,»I3  j 

(iraiil>v    

4,:.T0 

St.  I^imlKjrt 

,   .1,.'l.-.ll 

(iruiid  Moro   

4,TH.1 

S)iaM'ciic)^ii  Fulix  . 

.    4,(:-j:i 

Joliett« 

(i.:uH 

Tliorford  Miii*-M    . . 

.    T.JOl 

■-'.-HIT 

ILtL'-i 

Liichuto 

Victoiiaville 

.    :i,(«s 

I^iko  Menantin.... 

•.>,3!in 

Wcfttnioiint 

.    U,31« 

Loiiguo  roint« 

3,(i:i7 

Windsor  ililU 

.    2,-23:i 

Nkvv  Kki'nhwick 


CltieM  Poputiirlnii    i 

Fiwlerictoii T.'ilW 

Moncton  11,333   I 

TowiiH  I'opulalinii 

Bathurst     IKK) 

Clmthnm 4.fift2 


Campbell  ton  . . 

Ddlhousic 

E<lmund»<ton . . 


3.Kir> 
1,0.1(1 
t.S-Jl 


Grand  Falls I,r.39 

Maryxville I.S.IT 

Milltown  1.904 

Newewtle 2,945 


Citltm  I'opiiliit  ion 

Halifax 4«,ti01 

TowiiH  Populat  Ion 

Amheret 8,973 

Dartmouth 5,0.'.H 

Dominion 2,,'>8!) 

Clace  Bay Ifi,r.61 

Invernesa 'i,7l9 

Kentville    'i.304 

Liver{>ool 2, 109 

Lunenburg 2,681 

NewUlasgow      6,383 


Pbisck  Edwakd  Island 

City  Populatton 

Cbirlottetown 11,198 


Towns                        I'opulntlon    1    Townn 
Georgetown 1,INMI   {   Hummerside  . 

Population 
....       a,  700 

Manitoba 

(Ctiunu,  19  U) 

nu©M                       Population       Cltict. 
BntndoD 13,837       St.  Bonifoco.. 

Population 
7,478 

Portage  la  Prairie. . .     5,885       Winnipeg.... 

135,430 

Tiwnx  Populatlnn 

Boivwvain 913 

Curbcrry 878 

Carman l,2ti(l 

1liiu[ihin   .... 
Deloraine ... 

Einerton 1,043 

Oladstone 78'J 

Killamey 1.010 


toil) 

Cities  ropnliiiloii 

St.  John 4_'.4!m 

Townn  Popiilntinn 

Richihucto 01- 

Sackville I.. 180 

St.  Andrews  .....  987 

St.  (ie.irjr« 1,029 

St.  Stci)hen k;«( 

Shcdiao 1,442 

Sussex     1,906 

Woodstock 3,8Jti 


toil) 

Cltiurt  Population 

Sydney 17,617 

TownK  Pupulatioii 

North  Sydney 5,418 

I'ictou 3,179 

Springhill 5,713 

Stollarton   1.614 

Sydney  Mines 7,404 

Truro 6,015 

WeHtville 4,417 

Wind.sor 3,452 

Yarmouth 6,57 1 


2.21.-. 
MOM 


TownH  PopnUtlOD 

Minnvlona I,4M3 

Morden 1,130 

.Morris I.H97 

Net'|Miwa l,8flS 

Selkirk 2,9QO 

Souris I, (WW 

Stonewall 1,005 

vjiden  i.aao 


SaKK.ATI'HKWAN 

fCniMH^,  mil) 
Popiiliilinn 


ritlM 

M.«>«<-iaw 1.^8-J4 

I'rinre  Alliert fi,2.Vl   | 

Towiitt  Populiillnn 

.\r<-olH   794 


CiliOH  Population 

Retina 3(t.210 

Saskatoon 12,002 


Battl.ford 


Ur. 


K-tovan 

tireiilcll 

Ilumlmldt   .  . 
Indian  HcutI  . 
LlujdminHter   . 
M<iple  Creek  .. 
Melville 


1.-^11 
'iH 

I.IUV. 
71 H) 
K.->9 

1.2.S.1 
441 
930 

l.SIO 


M(«)'"nmin 

North  Battleford 

gu'Appclle 

Rnsthorn   

Stnt.b.irw. 


Population 
..  1,143 
. .     2, 106 

...     1,172 
811 


Swift  Current \,HrY2 

Walroua 781 

Weyburn 2,210 

Woiseley 961 

Vtirkton 2,302 


CUien  Popiil<ttinii 

Calgiiry 43.G4m 

Edmonton 24.H.Vi 

Lcthbridgo 8.0.'»0 

Tcwnri  Population 

Camrose l,riMli 

Cartlston 1 ,207 

Castor ■..,.  1,009 

CUresholm 809 

Coleman 1  ,.Vi7 

Didhbr.ry 7-iO 

Fort  Saxkatchcwiin..  78.j 

HighKiver 1,173 

Lacombo 1 ,029 


".  1911) 

Cltleti  Population 

•■   Medicine  Hat    , .      .  .'i,r>73 

.   Strathrona   ri,.'i79 

I    Wetaskiwin   2,411 

Tou'iiM  Papulation 

Mat-leod 1,8.17 

Magrnth 995 

I'ineher  Creek 1,027 

Raymond 1,466 

Red   Deer 2.118 

atettler   1,444 

Tal)cr  2,321 

Vegreville    1,029 


BaiTiaii  CoMMUiA 


CitleA 

Population 

191 1) 

ntlcs                       Population 

Ro«8land 2,827 

Nelson 

New  WeNtminste 
Towns 
Chilliwack 

. .    4,.-)6:i 
..  i3.:m 

'opulation 
l.O." 

. .    2,o:i.i 

.  4.(101 
..      1.287 

1,.^77 
,  .  2,019 
. .     3,772 

1  ,*Hi3 
.  .      3,29.-1 

Vancouver 100..^33 

Victoria 31,020 

Towns  Population 
North  Vancouver    .,      7,781 

Eaquimalt 

Fernie 

(Jnind  Forks       .  . 

Hosmer 

Kamloopa 

Kolowiia 

LB.l>Kmith 

Point  Crey 4,318 

I'rinco  Rupert 4,184 

HeveUtoke   3,010 

South  Vancouver. . ,  lH,<til 
Trail 1,460 

Vernon 2,671 

*"*'  "'  '^'«"">  ■>'  t*.  tTnlt«I  sue..  „a 
It.  Poaiudon. 
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"TH«i|  Po 


Irfttid 


«T*TM 
Alultania  , , , 
Arizona  . . , , . 
Arkirtsoa 
California  . . , 

CoIor»do 

Connecticut 

I>fllawiiro 

Ki^trict  of  Coll 

Floridd 

'■eorgia 

Idaho  

Illinoin.. 
Indiana..... 

lowa   

Kun<«aii 

Kentucky. ... 

louiMiaiia 

Maine 

Mary  land 

MuHHaehusettA. , 

Mirhijfun 

Minnesota 

M  iNHrHMippi 

Missouri 

MonUina 

NehramUa 

Novada .".''. 

Now  Hampflhiro  , 

X*3W  ,J«Tsoy 

N'ew  Mexico 

New  Vork 

North  Carolina  . . 
North  I)akoi« 

Oliio 

Oklidionui 

Oregon    ;.■; 

Ponnnylvariia  .  . 
Rliode  Wand . . .    . 
Somli  Carolina  . , , 

Smith  Dakota 

Teriiie«see 

TexoM 

Utali 

Vermont 

Virginia 

VViishington 

West  Virginia 

Wisroimin, . 

^  yoniiiig 

TKhKITOKIKS 

AUskii . 
HawHi,   ..,.[ 


HurfiK-u 
■•I.2TI* 
l).1,M4M 


N3,77<( 

3.1,SN,1 
W,,-,w( 
HI, 774 
■Ml.ISI 
4.1,4'«» 
2tt,S!».-. 
".!t41 

i'»7,4>(0 
w(,s.->s 
4((,;[(U 
'W.7:;7 

1 4''.  77(1 
7<i..s(w 

HHt.WI 
i»,(WI 
7..-U 

47.fj:,4 

4H.740 

70,|,S3 

»).744) 
<i!»,4U 
!'.1,(i07 
44.H;ii> 

I,in;7 

;hi.4!i.-, 


Mil 
Nllt 

14.1 
4<H 
III 

&4I) 

m:i 

4Aff 

.vti 
;j»4 

417 
.'{,(«(7 
.■1,14.1 
i?,.'lHti 

1*27 

iUlO 

!m 

7!*rt 
7l:i 

Will 


'„      I'opulatiun 

l,-"4,44!( 

i.'.;i77.,-.4!t 

T7it,(t;4 

1.111.7.1*1 

-'i:)i.(Miii 

".W.fiMl 
^.fl"!M*_»I 

-*.-*'-M.77l 
i,'i'.XK'MU 

"J-*,.17I 
I.-*!t.\;i4H 
:i..'HU).4l(', 
a.Sl(l,J7;t 
i07-.,7(w 
I,7!t7.ll4 

;i.  2!);),. 1.1.1 

.17<),fl.-,.i 

i.iiy.ju 


■lOHa 

Ouam 

I'uiiaina  Canal  Zone  .  f!"      

l'hili,,,,i„cs,  The ,,-,'  _,.     ■■ 

'■"'toki-o ...:.:  ":;;^^*  '''•'■^■^ 

Tulmtft,  Humoan  U]ait,U.  .  "  --       


n.i;,s7 

l.*t)L»,.'(!tS 

!t,l:;4 

m.>m 
I'l.rrH 

!'7,'.!(4 


:ii(i 
7J0 
i.'ti 

J,.V»(I 
(i.-.4 

fl4» 
l.IKU 

L'!I4 

ISI 
4!t4 
747 

:i;t.-i 

:i.4!W 
44li 

>ilO 
.13r> 


SI,,s 


4;jo, .-,?_» 
:i..'i.'*7.Hi7 

.'*:i7.:t(ii 
!Mi:i.iii4 

^,2lXJ.L»S7 

■177,0.->« 
4.7»l7.li'| 
l.ti.'»7,l.-..-. 

ti7i>.7*i.-. 

.■«4lM)Hi 
f,'>i.-.,4(i(( 

-MH4.7WI  i 

:i7:i..T.i  I 

.■t.V.,!C.(l    ! 

l.Ul,!Kllt 
I.AJI.M9 

l4.J.Wi.-, 


■N'ow  Vork,  N.  V, 

Ciiir-ngii.  Ill 

I'liiiadrl|il,j„,  Ph, 
Ht.  I^uis,  Mo. 
Hofit'in,  Maj,i,. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  . 
I    Haltimnre,  Md.  .. 
PiltAlmrg,  I'a. 
if^Uoit.  Mich. 

BiifKdo,  \.v 

SiiriFninnisoo,  f;nl 
Milwniiker,  Wis. 
Cin<!inimti,  Ohio 

Nt'Httrk,  X.Y 

NVw  Orleans,  I,n. 
^Vi^hington.  I».  (■ 
f>'-H  A.,g,.Kral.. 
■^''"'"■"l-'li-.Minn. 
■Jt'lm-y  City,  .V.   V. 
KittiMiH  ('it  v,  >lo_ 
S<-aMl(.,  Wa^'j,.,.'  . 
IiidiiirmiH.Jis,  I„H.. 
I'nividcnfe,  R.  I, 
l."'H,viI|,.,  Kv.  .'." 
(!'vl,..„..r,   N.V, 


Uadlng  CItlei  of 

1'ni-i.LiTHiv 

I'opulalloti 
.4.7(lfl,ss;t 

.l,.')4n,()(w 
(W7,02!»   ' 


fopulallun 
1 1, 1173 
4a,iimt 

H,*HW 


the  United  Sutea 


17()..-|S.'S 

iir>H,4H.'i  I 

4rt.l,7(W 

4-2n.7in 
4Hi.ni:» 
37;t,^.-)!» 

.t  17.4(1!) 

3.1II.07.-. 

Xll.fUi!) 

3I0,II>H 

.•WH.40S 

-fI7.77!» 

24H,:t)H 
2.37, 1»4 
23.3,(J.T(( 
l.*--'4..3-i« 


■•^t-IViI.  Minn.. 

Denver,  Colo 

I'ortland,  Orejj. 
Coluinliuii,  Ohio  . 
Toleilo,  Ohio  . . . . 
Atlanta,  (J,t.. 
Oi.kland.  Cal. 
'■    VVnrcesier,  Ma^,. 
Synu-n^..  v   y 
N'cw  Hm-en,  C„„„ 
Hrrinin;:)jani,  Al«. 
Memphis,  Tenn. .. 
•S'Tiinion,  l'„, 
flichmond,  Va. 
J'.'ilerwjn,  X,  ,J 
Omalm,  Xchr. 
F'dl  Uiver,  Mass. 
lVv("n.  Ohio. 


''"('Illation 

■  -'14.744 

■  ai.1,38I 

■  ii()7,-_'U 

■  1NI,.1I1 

■  l(JS.4!»7 

■  l."»4.M3f) 

■  I. 'A  174 
I4.~>,(M0 
1-17,249 
1.33.(!4» 
l;i;*,(W.T 
1.11.  lai 

l:i!J.S(J7 


i;ln 


lL'.'..(ilH) 
l-'MHW 
Iltt.-J'l.l 
M((..-77 


^:'"'"""i"I'idsMJeh  lljjirV) 


.V.W.villc,  Tenn... 

'-'•well,  MiiHM. 
Camliriilge.  M«mn 
■"^(•"kaiie,  Wash. 
H>i'igc|H.rt,  (■„,„, 
Alhanv.  X.  v,_ 


IIIK. 

l('4,.S.1j) 
MH,4fU 
Kf.'.M.-^ 
Mhi 


"""" '"""-*:'..„ ■,,•,,,.„„,,„„ 

KOBTH  AMEHICA 
BHtUh  AmeHca 

J*opiiJallori 


m.sno 


mil   T„,o„lo 

mil  Wi„„i,»K 

ll'll    V„„ro„,,„ 
i    1911  Ouaiia 
I    mil   ILmiilton 

1911  guc-l»„ 

mil  Loiiiit,,, 

;»;; 'Wis....:::  «:z 

mil  CttlB«rj-..,.        4,^ 

miis..Joh„...,     4,,.„„ 
mon  St.  .T„i,„.,.       ,._,„„ 

mil    Viruiria  ....       3|'„|„ 
C«litr.lAmwlc«- 

I8M  Lson,.        .,         Bj',^ 


3111,0011 
1.15.U«I 
HMt.fNNI 

HM»«1 

4tl.(l(«I 


mw  Managua 
]««  «aii.JoHe. 


:*.■».  (KM) 

a7,(ino 


Hsxico 


5P^.»ie^^^'?!il=^'ll»f 
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REFERENCE  TABLES 


PopttUtlon  ol  tit  Priidpil  CltlM  rt  tht  WorM 


800TE  AUBICA 


ArfflDttu- 
Y,^  Fopulntloii 

1900  Bwiia«Alr<»l.»l.1.<«» 


IWW  KdmHo 

ITU.tKN) 

1900  U  PUU  .... 

93,000 

1909  Tucuman  . . . 

78,001) 

1909  Conlolm. .... 

70,000 

BoUtU- 

1000  Lul'az 

70,cior) 

1900  Cochumbamb* 

•aoni 

1909  Sucre. 

23,000 

BnuU- 

1900  Bio  de  J«n«rr 

,(100.01)0 

1900  Sv>  P«ulo . 

41)0,1)00 

19O0  Bohia 

2,10,000 

1009  Belom 

200,000 

1000  Pernamhuco. 

1WJ,000 

Bidku  8UtM— 
\t»T  Populfttlon 

1910  ConiUntlnople 

i.aoo.ono 

IWH)  Bukhftrwt  ..    SOO.iHI 
1910  Salonicft  - . . .    174.000 

1907  Ath«nii 167,000 

1910  Sofia 103.000 

1910  Bolgtade  ...       M,000 

Btlflam— 
1909  Hrumeln 
1909  Antwerp 
10119  Li^.. . 

1909  (thent 100,000 

DtoBurk- 
lltOrt  Coneiihiigeti .     814,000 
I        Enilud  ud  Wall*— 
1911  (ireat«r  London 


Italy-  I 

Yoftr  PopaUtkm  i 

19IKI  N«ple- «»«.«"«' 

1909  Milan   584,000  1 

11*09  Rom« 07ft.0OO  I 

1909  Turin 871,000  I 


efiO.OilO 
317,000 
177,000 


3.^^,oo(^ 

16-J.OOO 


CbU«— 
1907  Santiago . . 
1907  Valparaiso 

Colombia— 

1910  Bogoti 150,000 

1910  MedoUin  ....      60,000 
1910  BarraoquiUa.      40,000 

Ecuador— 
1909  (luiiyaquil  . .       «0,000 


Quitaa— 

1909  (J«org«town 

S3,0I1<I    , 

inoo  Paramaribo 

35,000 

1906  Cayeiiim  .... 

12,000  ! 

PaMpuT- 

: 

J9ft^  Artuncion  . . . 

60,000 

Pm  - 

1908  Luna  

141,000 

190«  Aroquipa  . . . 

37,000 

loon  Cllao 

31,000 

1908  Cu»-0     

12,000 

Dnifiiay- 

1909  .MoiiUJvidflO  . 

318,000 

VanaiueU- 

1004  Caraca-t .... 

90.000 

1905  Maracailw 

50,(MK) 

inson 

Aoatrta-HBumy- 

lOlo  Vienna 

2,rai,ooo 

1900  Budapest 

732,000 

)910  TrieflU;  .... 

2-2ll,OOI) 

iilO  Prague 

22,'i.OUO 

1910  Leiabwg. . . 

■M-.an 

7,253,000 
1911  Liverpool  . . .  747,000  | 
1911  Mancheater  714,000 
1011  Birmingham.  520,000 
1011  Sheffield.    ..     456,000 

1911  Leeds 4«,000 

1911   Brintol ,157,000 

1911  Bnullord  ...  289,000 
1911  Newcaatle  ..  267,000 
1911   Nottingham.     260,000 

1911  Salfor.1 231,000   1 

1911  Cardiff 182,000 

France— 

1010  Pari. 2,888,000 

1010  Manwillo" ...     5.'!0.1«») 

1910  LynnH 62.1,01)0 

1008  Bordeaux  . . .    252.000 

1906  Lille 200,1)00   ! 

1906  ToulouBO 150,000 

1006  St.  fitionne  .     147,000 

1006  Ni.Hl IS*.')"" 

1906  Nanlea 133,000 

1906  Havre 132,000 

Germany— 

1010  Berlin 2,071,000 

1911)  Humlmrg  . .      032,000 

11)10  Munich ,59,'i,000 

1911)  Lciiaig 58H.000 

1910  Dreaden         .     547,000 
1910  Cologne 616,000 

1010  Brcelau 512,000 

1910  Frankforton- 

Main 41.5,000 

Ireland— 
mil   Bolla«t  164,000 

1911  Dublin     ....     *0.00" 

1011  Cork 


1900  Palermo 

lOOB  (lenca     .    . . 
1000  Florence... 

1901)  V    "»f 

Ketbatlaala 
1000  Amiit«nlam 
1909  Rottenlam  . 

1909  The  Hague. 
1009  Utrecht 118,000 

Noiwiy— 

1910  ChriHtiania. .    21.^,000 
1910  Bergen 77,i"-' 

Porttnl— 

1900  Lialion W!'-"  ' 

1900  Oporto l:  4  100 


319,000 
275,000 
227,000 
160,000 

568,000 
418,000 
270,000 


1908  St.  Petereburg 

1,870,000 

1907  Mo«cow 1,469,000 

11)08  Wiirwiw 784,000 

1900  OlesHa 620,()W) 

1908  Lod. .194,000 

1908  Kiev    3.20,OIK) 

1908  Riga 318,000 

Scotland— 

1911  (Mii^gow 784,000 

1911    l-Vlinliurgh..    355,000 

1911  Dundee 189,000 

1011  Alordoen  ...    16.1,000 

Spidn 
1011)  Miulrid  .    ... 
1910  Barcelona . . . 
19(«)  Valencia .... 

1010  Seville    

1911)  Malaga 

Sweden— 
1900  Stockholm  . 

1909  llothenburg 
SwltserUnd— 

1910  Zurich 189,000 

1910  Ba«el 131,000 

1910  Geneva 126,000 

1910  Bern 86,000 


572,000 
560,000 
214,1100 
1.15,000 
1.13,1100 

342,000 
164,000 


Bittlikladla- 

Year  PnfmlaUoa 

1911  Calcutta  ....  1.216,000 

1911  Bombay  ...  973,1100 

1901  Uailraa  ,   . . .  600,»)0 

1001  HaidanlUld. ,  448,000 

1911  Rangoon  ....  280,000 

lOOl  Llickliow....  •-'64,000 

1901  Benarea ^Kl,000 

1901  Delhi 208,000 

IflOl  Lahore 202,000 

1901  Caivnpore,..  197,000 

1901  Agra 188,000 

Mandalay.. ..  184,000 


1909  Canton 1,260,000 

Um  Hankow 8.20,l«10 

1909  TienUta.fo..  800,1100 

1909  Peking 700,000 

1900  Shanghai..    .  651,1100 

1909  Foochow....  624,000 

1909  Suchan 500,1100 

1909  Niiigpo    ....  400,1100 

French  lodfrCUnn— 

lOlOSnlgon 189,000 

1906  Hanoi 103,000 

1911  Huo 60.000 

But  IndlA  Illuda- 

1IHI3  Manilhi 220,000 

11K)6  Surabaya  .  , .     I.'i0,l)00 
1006  BaUivia 1.19,000 

1008  Tokyo '2,186,000 

1908  0»aka     1,227,000 

1908  Kyoto    442,000 

1909  Yokohama  . .    394,000 
1908  NagoVB 378,000 

378,000 
176,000 
160,000 


Aalatlc  Boaatn- 

1904  TiBia  

1904  Baku 

|.«I4  Tn-l,k..| 


197,000 
177.000 


1908  K.il« 
19118  NuiruMiki  . 
19O0  Seoul 


1011  Limeriok....      3«.000  i   1906  Kok«,d 112,000 


1909  Bangkok....  629,000 
8outb-w«it  Aaln— 

1910  Smyrna 350,000 

1910  Damaiicus...  350,000 

1010  Teheilin  .   .  280,000 

1910  Aleppo 210,000 

1010  Tabrii 200,000 

1910  I»|iah»n 80,000 

1910  Mecca 80,000 

1910  Jerusalem  . .  80,000 

1910  Bagdad 75,000 

1910  Kabul 75,000 

1910  Kaudahilt...  60,000 

1910  Her«t 46,000 
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8-  AI«ppo,  8ypi»  . 


AnUCA 


Tw 


HopulAtloti 


lll<>7  Csiro *1.1,(iai 

IB07  AleiatMlria. .  »a2,(jtNI 

IW  Tuni. iVI.riliii 

I1I04  Ca|i»  Tuwn. .  180,(I(H) 

191U  JoliftnnmliurK  l«».(w»l 

190H  AlKiam IM.fNKJ 

1900  Fet 140,000 

I90II  Oran     I07,(J»I 

1910  Anuinaimrivo  »9,0(NI 

1909  llurbun 09,000 

1910  Moronnt  .  , . .  flO,00O 
1907  I'ortaiid 
19011  Freetown 
1910  ZuiuiWr. . 


1904  Kimberley 
1910  Momljoio 
1910  Tripoli  . 
1908  Mutiroviu 


34.000 
30.000 
90.000 
M.UOII 


10.000 
37.000 

u.ooo 


1910  Tingler .18,000 


OCIABU 

mpB  Hydliey  . . 
1909  Mtillnuriie 
11109  AdeUlde  ... 
IWm  BriiUne... 
igO«  Aucklsiid  .. 
IWie  n'elllngu.11.. 
Iim  IHinediii    ... 

1909  PerUi  

1910  Honolulu    . . 
I9i«  Holart 


Aoe.oiio 

M)2,000 
1H4.00O 

I4.i.(xn 

M-i.OIMI 
(M.UOO 
fiO.OU) 
.14.000 
10.000 
35,000 


hpttlAtlon 

,     -,-.,-     „  210,000 

7.   Ae.,.™l„.,Eppt ^ 

H.  Algwrn,  Alyeriu 

V-  AIUIiaImuI.  Iiidi* 

K*.  AlUmu,  (lermany 

II.  AmBUinUm,  Holl»nil 

1^-  AnUiiitimirivo,  Mudknaou- 

13.  Antwerp,  Belgium .         , ; ' '     j"'; 

14.  Ari!<|uii«,  I'oru   j- „,o 

I«  aT'""';; '■"•*"*'' '■•'•'■  «".'"» 

10.  Alhenn,  Oreeoe 

17.  Aucklitnd,  New  Zealand 

15.  BagdKl,  Turkey 

19  B.hla.  Braiil 


Tmnty-are  Larpst  CIUm  In  tk«  World 

n^roelv  A«i*rrf  on  (Ar  ««(«„,„»*«  I'tur  Book,  m" 

1.  Or^atcr  London.  EnKland 7  •.fflll  liol'l 

S.  New  York,  f.  8.  A :.  Wa^Z 

.    -.  ,         ,  2,, 63.303 

4.  Tokyo,  .TaiMin 

5.  Cliimifo.  U.  S.  A 

6.  Vieniu,  Austria 

*•  Herlin,  (lermuny 

M.  St.  Pet«nihurg.  Rumia 

9.  PliiWIclphia,  U.  H.  A ...,. 

10.   .MoaooM ,  RuHaia 

1 1     Buenoa  Aires,  Arifeiitine  Republic 1  '.TOj'oiir') 

I^'  JiT''.^'""' 'WoiNI 

3    0,.ka..rapa„ ,.  ,„ 

4.  Calcutta,  I, ,,j,„,^ 

5.  Co„.tanti„opl.,  Turkey l,-ioO.(IOO 

!,    ^',"K^",'"' China l.OOO.IiOO 

1,000,000 


...3.180.079 
.  .2,l8.V-'83 
■  ..2.0H3.8MM 
...2.070.133 
...1.078.000 
...I, .140, 008 
.l.3.U,2.'>4 


17.  Bio  do  J. 

18.  Bomliav.  I 


,„  „      ,    ■  072.000 

'"■  """■'■"f.'-r.aany 83.,  ,^ 

M.  Hunkow,  China 

•i\.  Tientsin  fu,  China \... 

*3,  \\  ursiiw,  Ruiwiii 


820,000 
MtO.OOO 


24.  Liverpcx)!,  England      

25.  RurUpetit,  AuHtria-HungMry 


764,000 

747,000 
732,000 


IM,00U 
173.000 
ITtf.ouo 

MN,OUO 
0.1,001) 


1A7,000 
N2,000 
7A,000 

,^,  „  .     ....  sao.ooo 

J»».   Baku.  Ammtio  KuMi« i-«  «« 

,  ^1.  Bangkok,  siao, ::.:."::::::,' ,'  iilC 

«.  BtirceloiiH.  S\mn flflti'doo 

I   23.  BarramiuillH,  Colombia 

I  24.  Bawl,  SwitwrUnd 

'i&.  Biituvju,  Java 

211.  Beirut,  Syria   

27.  Belfiwi.  Ireland 

28.  Belgrade,  Scrvia     

21t.  Benares,  India 

.10.  Bcr(^n,  Xorwiij- 

31.  Bern,  Switaerlaiid 

32.  Birmingham,  England  . 

33.  Bogotil,  Colombia 

34.  Bordeaux,  Fruiioo 

3.">.  Briulfonl,  Enyliuid 

.30,   Bremen,  (icrmunv     .... 

.37.   Brenluu,  (jermany 

38.   Bridgetown,  Burbadon o-', 

.30.   Bristol.  England  .  "  '" 

40.   Brumltt,  Belgium 


40,000 
132, 1  NX) 
1, 38,000 
l.tt^OOO 

.384,000 

84,000 

2IIO,(JOO 

77,(tOO 

8."),(K>0 

A2((,(HI0 

i.'MI.IMIU 

2,W,(I(M> 

280.(HIO 

2-l«t,H)U 

II, (MM) 


Other  Urge  Citie*  in  the  Dlffet«nt  Conntriee 
of  the  World 

(Largfly  baaed  o 


«  lAt  Stateamtiit'^  Vrar  Hook,  IQU) 

,      a, ,  „       ,       ,  Population 

1.  Aberdeen,  Scotland   163^0,^, 

2.  Adelaide,  Australia    

3.  Adrianople,  Turkey   

4.  Agra,  India 

i  Aix-la-Chapelle,  IJermany 


184,000 
83,0(n 

18H,000 
15ft.  000 


WT.OIW 

„  ,  „  -  wn.fxio 

■■■.   Dukarettt,  Roumania 300  f tOO 

42.  Cam,  Egypt i-;;::'  ^^.^ 

43.  Callao,  I't-ru   3,  ,^„ 

44.  Cai.0  Town,  Cajw  of  Good  Hope 

43,  CuriLcaM,  Venezuela 

46.  Cardiff,  Wole* 

47.  Churlottenburg,  Germany 

48.  ChumnitK,  (iernutiiv 

4!t.  ChriMtianiii,  Norway 

.TO.  Cologne,  Germany 

')!.  Colomlx),  Ceylon 

52.  Conce|K>i(in,  Chile 

■M.  Cojienha^^'en,  Denmark    ^ 

.'>4.  Cracow,  AuNtriaHungary l.v/oOO 

5.5.   Damascus,  Syria ," '    '    "      Md\»jO 

56.  Daaiig,  Gormany 170000 

57.  Delhi,  India ."'.'.",' .'  ■',■  208,"o00 

.(8.  Dresden,  Germany iUA  nnn 

.W.  Dublin,  Ireland '." '.'.'^'.'. 

60.  Dundee,  Scotland 

61.  DurtMiti,  \atal 

62.  Du-tseldorf    


IO(),lH)0 
^>.  ■  {**} 
182,000 
.30,5,000 
287,wio 
242.000 
516,1H)0 
158,000 
55,000 
14.000 


309,000 
160,000 
70,000 
3.17,000 


Edinburgh,  Scotland  330  qqq 
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Oiktr  Uifi  CItIn  IB  tba  DUTimt  CoutilM 

of  tb<  World    Ci./il/"""/  I 

HopuUllon   I 

«4.  r.lharielcl.  Ilarnuny  I70.l««l 

IB,  >•«,  Mornco  H<l.(»»l 

laV  ri..rr,i™,  luily    ik:,!") 

87.  Fruiikfort  uti  Mrtiii.  Uerm»ny 4U.t«ll)  | 

IW.  (l«nov>.  SKilMrknil lin.IMP 

im,  (i.ii«i,  lul.v    "■■>■'«"'  1 

711.  (lc<irinito»n,  Brlllih  Oniau M,l«<l 

71.  (lliciit.  B.-lKium H«.OI»  , 

7i  tluttieiiliuru.  Hwodtn   IfM.iMI 

73.  fliuul«l»i..ru,  .M..im '  !"■'»"'  ! 

74.  f  tiuywiuil,  EcuinJor  HO.WNI 

.   7.1.  HaiJoriliil.  Imlia 44B,1««P 

7(1.   Halifitl,  Novii  Swtiii,  Culi«i» 4«,W)(» 

77.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canndn HI  .INKt 

7».  Hunni,  I„.lo  Cliiim '"■■]■'""' 

79.  Hanover,  (itfrmany aci.lMNl 

m.  Havana,  Cul«i »«,1««1 

»l.  Havro,  France !!«,««) 

Hi  HelfinnliT.,  FinUnd !''•""' 

S3.   Hobort.  T.nrannia 'il.llOll 

M.  Hong-knng,  Cliina  (BritiiOll S3,^.CiClll 

H.V   InvorneBH.  HtfotUnd   *-'.<m"i 

M.   Ir1iut.li,  Ra»«ia 7I1,""' 

87.  .Torn«alem,  Syria ""•'""' 

tm.  .Iniiannfuliurif,  The  Trannvaal l.W.iKK) 

.,.,    L-         D  .  .1 ,                                                ...  .*KO.(ni<i 

H\t.   Kiev,  Russia 

»l.   Kiml«rloy,  r«|»  of  (loo<l  Hope «■'"' 

in.   Kiniinton,  -Iiimaica *'_•*   ** 

»>.  Koiiin.l«rK,  I  lermany '*1''!'.'.[ 

113.   Kioto,  Jai.in •"■'•'""' 

■14.   U  I'a.,  Bolivia '"•*"' 

».   U.,l»,  Englan.1 "»■'"" 

m.  Lciiotcr,  Enflund i^ui"i 

117.  Leiiniir,  <icrinany  .W7,lll«l 

m.  Uinl«r|:,  .\u»tria  ■^''•'"•' 

(«.  Lha™,  Tilitt    ■•"■'"' 

1110.  Licp-.  ii«iei"»' !';;'lz 

101.   I-iU.',  Franco •*"'■'"" 

10-..   Lima,  IWn >*":"" 

103.   LiKlon,  rortugnl ^^'"'^ 

101.   Lo<lz,  Buasian  I'olanil   .IM.lllKl 

103.   Loun-nvo  Marques,  I'ort.  Ea»t  Africa  HM*" 

106.  Luckno«,  Iiulia ^J'"™; 

107.  Lyons,  Franco i.i.im" 

im   Maiira.  India ^'Z 

109.  >Lulri,l.  Sisiin ;;^'' " 

110.  Maplcl.urg,  llennany -•"■  " 

111.  Malaua,  Spun '"■'^ 

1 12.  JLinclicster,  Eneland '  ''•"^ 

113.  Manilla,  Philippine  Islands fn'™  ! 

1 14.  Manioaibo,  Venezuela BO,0(«l 

lis.  Marseille.,  France    ■'''''•'"»' 

116.  Mecca,  Arahi. ""■«" 

117.  MellKmrnc,  Australia ^^•"" 

"«.  Messina,  lUly |».™ 

119  Me«ico,  Mexico 4.o,ouu 


Vei.   Milan,  luly OM.IJOO 

ml.   Mi.iilevid«i,  I'rtlguay IH.UUI 

122.  Moiilieal,  t^ucls*,  Canaila 466,000 

123.  .Mukden,  Munchuria,  China Ifli.OflO 

124.  Munich,  (Icnnany HM.OOO 

|..V   N.K..JI.,  .la, "«•"» 

1-26.   Nanking,  China aiT.OnO 

127.   Nantes,  Fnince   •  ■  ■     "M.™" 

1211.  Naples.  luly    M»,"l<) 

rm  New.asllo  u|ion  Tyne,  F.njUnd 1M7,II00 

13(1,   Ni(^.  France 154,000 

1,11.  Niihiiiy  Noviroro.1.  Ru«ii« IB,0U« 

l.Ti  Xoltingliuni.  F.ngland I»),0n0 

I3.T   Nuremlierir,  (iurmany 33^,000 

131.  (M..M..  Russia    "»>■'— 

iri.  0|«rt..,  I'urlugal 167,(l«l 

l.W.  Ottawa,  (hiUirio,  Canatla 1*6,001) 

137.  I'idermo.  luily  .    .    »1»,(«» 

IIIM.   Peking,  China Im.im 

i;lH.   IVrnamhui-n.  Rriiail 1.10.(1(10 

I  Ml.   Portsmouth,  Kngland ■•■    ■    SSLfK"* 

111.  Praiiuc,  Austria 21i4.(«l(> 

1 12.  IVotoria,  The  Triiiin  iu»l .17 .(Bill 

143.  (Jiiolas'.  Onolic*-,  Canada M,(«l(l 

1 14.  ()uit..,  F..:uadi.r "'■'"' 

14.-,.   Kant-oon,  India  ^'O" 

1411.   Reims,  Fram«     IKMKIII 

147.   Riita,  Russia 31I1.I"! 

1 4H.   Rome,  luly 57.VIM) 

1411.  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic 17(t,(lll(t 

1.-1(1.   Rottciduni,  HolUnd 41H.(K1(I 

1.11.  Ronen.  Franco I  IS.IKId 

1.12.  8t.  Etionnc.  Fniiice 14,  .liKl 

l.VI.   Hi.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 42.ll(»l 

1.14.  Rt.  John's,  Newfoundland 32,(KI() 

1."..  Salonica,  Turkey 174.(H<I 

]    l.Kl.   Sanliapi,  Chile 3.12.(1(1(1 

1.17,  Santiago,  Cnlsi M.IMl 

]    l.w.  Sao  Paulo.  Braid 4(1(P.II«1 

l.VI.  Seville,  S|»in    Ml.iKKP 

IIKI.  Shanghai,  China (III.KKI 

Mil.  Sheffield,  Enghnul    4.H1.«1(1 

1112.   Singalmre,  Straits  Settlements 221I.(K1(I 

1(13.  Smyrno,  Turkey ;I.KI,(1()<I 

164.  Sofia.  Bulgaria UU.dd" 

IIUI.  Siinl,  Korea    l.ll.ddO 

:    nil).  Stettin,  (lermnny 23(U«I 

1(17.  Stockholm,  Sweden Ml.OKl 

168.  Stru^hurg,  (iermiiny      178.(I(K1 

KWl.  Stuttgart,  (JermaiiJ 2Hit.(Kl(l 

17(1.  Surabaya,  Java   l.Kl.lKPd 

171.  Sydney,  Australia '«"■'"»' 

172.  Tabriz,  I'ersia 2(10,11(1(1 

173.  Taahkend,  Asiatic  Russia   161,(»«l 

174.  Teheran,  Persia 280.(1011 

17.1.  The  Hague.  Holhrnd 270.00(1 

!    176.  Tifiis.  Asiatic  Ruajiia 197.(10(1 

j   177.  Toronto.  OnUrio,  Canada ■  ■  •    376.000 
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otur  uip  oa„  ta  a,  Dt«K»t  c«i,trtM 

of  tte  WerM    '•..»(i»„.7 
"1.  Toulmu.,  rimiHia       . . , 

I7».  Trl«it«,  AiutrU 

I"".  Tunia,  Tunla 

I"l.  Triijoll,  Trl|«.li 

IW.  Turin.  Italy 

IM.  Ctrot  h[,  NelkarUnda 

•  "*  ValencU,  H|Miin 

IM.  Valencia,  V«n«iu«la 

I"",  vai^raiao,  cwie ...'.'.'.!,! .!!I'I1:!:! 

,'"!    ,^>"<»''<'".  Bri.i,J,  OolumWa,  C.iu«U 
ISn.    toiiiri>,  luly 

'"»■    "■•'ll"V Na.  ;;..|.„.V. 

Wl  W,„„i|,.g,  M.„i,„,„,  e.,^.. . , , 
l»l.  Voki>li«„i.,  J„,„„ 

l»i.  Z,„.,b.r,Z,Jur.. '^•'"" 

IIM.  2i.n.l,,  g,iue,|.ud.... 


i^ipalMlut, 

.    iw.ajii 

.  xn,n>j 

.   •iim.ttiMt 

.ni.iairi 

^71, (KB) 

IIH.iajn 
'il.1.i«ai 


iiu.ujrt 

l<IO,(JU> 
IWI.UJU  I 


Aiagr 

Melionif 

VeiiiMij     .    _  _  _ 
If  Wftng-ho . . 

rndu. ', 

Bralinuiputra 
(ivtuvt 

Nile 

Congo  .... 

Ni-IT     

>brnFieai 


a.i,)ajo 

IIW.UCM 


Prtnelptl  Rlnn  of  th«  World 
IfORTa  AMIBIC* 


•iaslppl 


Mlaaouri  Mil 
Yukon     . 

Rio  <lraii<Je 

Columbia 

Sa»kaU-hewBn.KeI»n   ,  ;, 

AthalHwU-Mackoniie '.'.'.'.'.\      \  \ 

Bt.  Lawreiii?  ' 


Aiipraxl-        Afiprojiriwio 
mate  I.«nfth    '*'**  "mlnad    , 


MllM 

4.1M 


Amaioii 

Pnratid-U-Plata.. 
8*0  FrancjiKO , . . , 
Orinoco 


l,40fl 
I.. 19-2 

lOU 

1,(»34 

SOUTH  AMKKICA 

.■(.41.1 

2,170 

l.fiOO 

I.MO 

voi^ '"O"     „^ 

Danul.0 f'™ 

Dnieper 

Doii 

Northern  Dvina  ....  ,  ,__ 

Dnieator  'i™ 

Rhine... ..... 

Ellie 

ViatuU 

Tagu. 

Oder 

Loire 

Rhone 

Seine 


1,"0U 
1.334 
l.lf>3 


saj 

HIO 
71» 

eiu 

.W6 
.1,52 

.vta 

•KM 
42.1 
-118 


11   HllUBT 

440,0IH) 
276,l]tJU 

U.i.'iiai 
'ieiMMi  ' 

Sfld.fMMI   . 

emi.im 

297,U»  j 

2,320,111) 
l.2ni.l»l  I 

•TOT.mjc) 
3(U,(>in  I 

''|II3.2I>I 
3ln.<NM) 
302.2M) 
lOfl.l.K) 
134.<MIU 
I6,.1I0 

m.em  '• 

M,.T«I  I 

7,1,(KNI 
3I,W14 
43,.')«H) 

«e,7.w 
88,n» 

30,02K  i 
26,  MOT) 


2.7tai 

2,)Mai 

S,.«lll 
'i,3l» 

2,iau 

I.WU 
l,«U 

3.«70 
2,1100 

2,ew 

i,«iri 

I.IWI 
I.IIIO 

•"rtnclp.!  UkM  of  tho  WorM 
NOITI  AJUKICA 

Area  In 

«"i-H«r V-S: 


liarlloir . 
Murrey 


AraiCA 


IDaTIAUA 


2TS 

Apprtiiintaie 
I    ArMkjIralniM 

I"  ■■'IIIHru 

u'l... 
7n7.m) 

m.isa 
Miiuin 
Mn,i»lo 
w.loo 


i.MOvoao 

l,on<i,<Hiu 
7*i,i«io 
Mn,w« 


.Mirliijfan ... 
(iteatBow.. 

Erie 


Win 


iipag 


<lntrtrio  . . 
<Jr«at  Slave., 
N'ioaraffue . . . 
lireutSalt". . 


23.200 
!B,UO 
U.OW 
IO,OII« 

7.a«o 

7,100 
2,117.1 
2,  .100 


Tjudogs  . 


SODTH  UtmCA 


■DSOPI 


(.'aapian  Sea*.. 
I^ke  Aral*  . .. 

Buikal 

■  lead  Sea'     . . 


'IMo»B 


Viotoria  Nyanza  . 

Xyaaaa 

Tanpknyika 

Chad    


Ob.Irtj»h 

Yangtee-kiaitg . 


.1.2,1^ 
:i.0U> 
2,  MO 


1.1.K).I(70 
700.000 

aw,g8o 


Princlp.!  MountiUiii  of  the  WorM 
I  aOKTH  AlUKICA 

>•      k.   _  Ixjcaiod 

Mt.MoKinley ^^.t. 

"•r";"!!*" Canada 


.000 


AltUwIe 
111  Kaet 

«n 

ui 
m 

301 
1172 
710 
2W 
920 

ion 

4.21H 


ia9,3«3 

2II,10« 

I.I.W 

3113 

m 

IIW 
1,4410 
WiKf 

32.187 
10.000 
14,000 
10,400 

3,.100 

1,.177 

2,870 

830 

Oriiaba. 


■  Meiico. . 


In  Feot 
.  20,404 
.    I9,5.W 

18.314 
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Priidpil  Mountiim  of  the  World 
HOKTH  AMERICA     ('"i.ni. 

Wlii-i<' 


Average  Height  of  PlatMUi 


Mt.  St.  Elia.1 Alu-kii  V 

Pri|Kic.iU.iicll    .Mujico,. 

WniiiHl '^''"'"'    ■ 

Mt.   Whitney Oulifonii 

MiiHxivo  Mountain  . 
Mt.  Sliiistfl 


Ilrllfht 

in  l-c.-r 

Frontier..   lH."-4 


IT 


Mt.  RiiiiiitT  . . 
Lon(;H  Peak  .  . . 
Pikes  Peak .... 
Fremont  Peali . 
Mt.  Hood 


)7..'>tMi 

14,.VU 

Coioralo H.t-!< 

Cilifornia     H.3»ll 

.  Washinfrton 14.;»>:t 

.Dolorailo 1*.-"' 

.Colorado H.l'W 


F«et 

.  ,       1  . 

4,.'W0 

(;r™t  B«...i,.      . 

4,OtlO 

(iolii 

J.IXMI 

Cninini 

. . .       J,  .100 

Brazil 

. . .       'i.OOO 

SMililcTli.n.l... 

. . .       2.000 

IfcUkan   

. . .       J.ODO 

.Wyon.ing   . 
.Orepon  ... 


i:i,7i»i 

11. ■-■■JJ 


Xjliet    l4.IH«t 

Br.li.ia 1J.'««I 

The  Pamirs l-i.OitO 

.Mexi.'O ».'""' 

Al.ys.ini. -.I"! 

Aii»>traliaii    ;),0(NI 

Colormlo ■'»■"'•" 

Toul  Ungth  of  Railwiys  of  the  World 

mu-M  0,1  SMfMHi/inN   year  hook.  VJII) 

!    Coiltillt;"!:- 

Nortli  America 

Eiiro{>t} 


Aconwigua . 
Cor<ii)Uii!i  . . 
ChimlK)ni/.i. 

Misti 

CotoiMixi .  . 
Tolimii 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Aigtiiliiio  Hupulilii' 


IVra '■il'"":^ 

Ecuador ■>HW^ 


South  Aincrieii 

Aui*trttlJii  uiiil  Isluiid;'  of  tlie  Haoitio  . 
Africa 


In  Milvn 
•2SS,7-i4 
*2(>-».->Ji 
6(1,232 
37,235 
1B.7I3 
17.173 


2l»,."t2ll 

.1-Vua.lor i'*'^^* 

.  Xeviwiodo  Colombia 1H,300 


Ungth  of  RaUwayB  in  the  Different  Countries 


Mont  Hluiu;  - 
Muiita  Ro^i . 
Muliiliaceii . 


EUROPE 


Pi(-doNethou Spa) 


,  .SwisH-Italian  Frontier  . .   l'','il-"> 
.Sim 


Ml.  Etmi  ... 
Mt.  Hccla  .. 
Mt,  Vosuviu' 


Mt.  EvereHt 

(iodwiii-Austt'ii 
Kdnclimijaiiga. . 
Mustaghatii  . . . 

Elbruz  

Demavend 

Ararat   .....-■ 

Fujiyama 

Mt.  Hermon  . . . 


Mt.  Keiiia 

Kilimanjaro 

Mt.  Uuwfiizori     ... 

RiwDashan Abyssinia. 

Tizi  Tainjuit Morot'co  . 

Mongo  lua  I>oba Kamerun 

Mont  aux  Sources 


11,7S1 
ll,l7tt   '' 

lialy l"-'*'*-''   ■ 

..Iceland -VHW 

..Italy ■»---i'«> 

ASIA 

..Himalayas     2ft,'«'^ 

.   Himalaya.-^ "-i^'-**^ 

..Himal.iyas 2S.ir>6 

. .  Pamirs 2o,WiO 

, . .  Russia    IS,  J'— > 

...Persia \»,-M) 

..Armenia l'*-'*"--'' 

. .  ..laiuin ■  ■    l-'"*"*'^ 

...Palestine >'■"•''** 

AFBICA 

. . .  Brit.  I':aat  Africa 19.300 

. .  .Cer.  ::«8t  Africa .  lSt-"-i"0 

Brit.  East  Africa 1*1.60(1 

1.»,0«I0 

U.H."iO 

13,000 

(Western     Frontier     of 

Natal >0."«> 


■I'o 


■akh  of . 


Cimntrif- 

Arirenliiitj  Keijul.lio     .. 

AustriuHuriirary 

Belgium       

Bolivia    

BraiKil    

British  Em|iire— 

United  Kinjrdom  . 
India  and  other  Asiatie 
Canada,  Dominion  c 
Australia,  Cuminoiiwei 

Biitisli  Africa    

New  Ztiuhtnd 

Newfoundlan<l  and  British  West  Indies  . 

British  Cuiana  (South  Americyi)   

Buljraria 

,   Chile       

Chinese  Rcpulilic 

Colombia ■ 

I   Congo,  Belgian ■ 

'    Costa  Rica 

Culai 

Denmark   

Ecuador ■  ■ " " 

Freneh  Repuhliii-- 

France    

Algeria  and  other  African  I'ossossions, 

Iiido-ChiTia 

New  Caledonia  (Pacific  Ocean) 


lt>.r>06 
29,378 
■2,(142 


23,2HO 

31, 490 

'24.731 

lrt,(i,V2 

9,250 

2,746 

951 

95 

1,082 

3,290 

4,730 

509 

400 

404 

2,380 

2, 1  IS 


30.000 

3,r)40 

1,196 

100 


OCEANIA 

Mauna  Kea Hawaiian  Islands  . 

Mauna  l^>a  Hawaiian  l-slunds  . 

Kinabalu Bo'-'^o 

Mount  Victoria   New  <;uinea 

Mt.  Cook New  Zealand 


13,6.S0 
13.20.5 
12,350 


(ierman  Empire — 

Germany    

German  Posses,sion8  in  Africa '-^ 

Kiao-Chou,  China 

Creece 

(•uat«mula 

Honduras    


37.000 
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655 
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Length  of  RftUwaya  in  the  Different  Couotriei 
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[771). 


Salvador  

Sutito  iJomiiigo  oiiti  Huiti . . 


bervia 

Siatn 

Spain 


.kni 


Co„tinueil 

Conntrlea 

Italy 

Juuui     

p,  fi,400 

Ctio-Ben ' 

Luxemhui^ 

Mexico ......'...[ 

Tlie  Netherlandn  (Kingdom  of)— 

The  KetherlaiulH  (Europe) 

lMfchE,iHtImiieH(AMa)  ... 

Nicumgua  

Norway 

Ottoman  Empire 

Turkey  in  Euroi»e 

Turkey  in  Asia    

Egjpt 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru ......"'    '" 

lortugal  an'  Portuguese  Africa 

Roumania 

RusMJan  Empire — 

Ku»i«i„E.rope    3 

Kussia  in  Asia i,.V,..,r 


cnirth 
MllfM 
13 


042 
340 
15,350 

1,908 

),53H 

171 

1,912 

],230 
2,836 
2,212  I 


1,476 
2,.T_'9  I 
2,207 


Cuuls 


RivKK  St.  Lawukm 


T^chine 

Houlanfren 

Cornwall 

Furran's  Point 

Riipiile  Plat .......... 

*Jalo[»H 

Murray 

U'ellund '.'.'.'....'." 

Sault  S(«.  Mario \ 

Ottawa  and  Rideal-  Rivkh8_ 

Ste.  Arino's  Locks 

Carillon .',"..".'"" 

Chut<i  a  Bloodeuu 

firenville 

Riilcau     

Perth  Br.,nch 


RiciiKLiEC  A.sn  Lake  Ciumit-aix- 

St.  Ours  Lock  and  Dam 

Chamhly    


In  mil.. 

I^k« 

fLfl 

») 

.-1 

4S 

14 

5 

84 

11 

1 

8 

1 

48 
3* 

m 

■1 

"i 

u 

.1 

ISj 

5J 

— 

■Mf 

26 

.Tjej 

H 

1 

m 

i 

1 

> 

■2 

19 

i 

— 

■'•) 

5 

43j! 

l«i 

49 

282J 

2 

26 

l(l,4H.'i 
122 


4.10 


Sweden.:;::;:;::::;::::;;;;;;;;;;;;; ?'™ 

Switzerland 

United  St;ites  (Republic  of)— 

United  States 

Alaska '.',".'.'..'. 

Porto  Itico 

Hawaii 

Philippines   


8,4,'il 
3,1.^1 

238,356 
222 

2ft0 


)  •^oulnn^oh 


,XoTK  ].    The 
tianiolii  C'aiiaL 
VoTK '.'.  -Total  lenirth  of  n 


«KeH  the  iilHcc  of  tho  Ikau- 
e  waters  on  the  lUdeau  Canal 


Uruguay  , . , 

Venezuela .' '■***' 


Canadian  Pacific 
Grand 


Longest  Canadian  RaUwaya  (1910) 


MileH 


Trent  K..er  i„"i,j5i^;:i;;'r,,ss,~;:.t„'itsri';rt"'i'''' 

construction,  "  nuron.i-  now  under 

Some  Ocean  Trade  Routea  of  the  World 

(I-y^    Barikolof. ..„,„^,„    ,, ,,.,....    .  ^^^^ 


Twfntirtk    Century    CUizen>i- 
'/"■  World) 


DoNtliiatloii 

. .  London  .... 
.Liverpool  , . 


T,:2::::::r:. '"-r  ^*-^- 


Alexandria 
Alexanaria 

Algiers  Liverjiool 

Apia(Somoii)   ....   Sun  Francisco  . 

^''"■»     Southampton   . 

""'""  Liverpool 4430 

''"'»>'i» Marseilles ■;' m, 


2,27.-> 
■1,f)27 
1,6114 
4,200 
4,505 


Intercolonial  and  Prince  Edinml  Island 

Canadian  Northern 

Grunil  Trunk  Pacific 


MUetge  of  RiUwiyi  la  CuiiiU 


.3,.i50 
1,720 
6,.^) 
1,703 


Yni» 

1806 

19t}7 

19UJ 

lOB 

Steam  .... 
Electric . . . 

21,429 
814 

22,4411 
81.-. 

22,966 
992 

24,104 
989 

24,731 
902 


.  Southampton 8  .l.lo 

I  Bombay    London    ; ;  n^nM 

"""'■"y Liverpool n-ar, 

Unn'l«iy Marseilles 4:924 

Boston Glasgow 2;785 

Boston LiveriMol ^['.m 

I    BuenosAires Southampton....;  6:i26 

Buenos  Aires Liveri«,ol fi^^Tia 

Calcutta Liverpool     7:9ij3 

^"""o Liverpool 9;893 

Cape  Town Southampton 6,010 

Christiania Hull 5K0 

*^°''"> Southampton 5,252 

Constantinople Liverpool 3,01s 


Approxl- 

matf  Time. 

In  Days 


16 
19 
27 
36 


27(> 


REFERENCE   TABLES 


Some  Ocean  Trtde  Routei  of  the  WorU-  Cnntinwd  j 


niKtAiiro 


Polii'  "'  Dottttiiftllon 

Depnrliini 

Copenhagen Uith.  Hull Gift 

Fiji  Islaniin Vuntouvcr S,".i35 

Fiji  Islanda Sydney 1.725 

Oeiioa    Southampton 2.1S4 

Genoa GlaBgow     •i,'^'*^ 

Gibraltar Ixindnn I.-™ 

Ootheiihurg London 6*-* 

Halifax Liveri>ool     ■i.4l'> 

Havmui Nc*  Oi  leana r«H.l 

Hoburt London      ll,!*'*! 

Hongkong Southampton 10,07."» 

Hongkong MarBeilles 8,1W) 

Jamaica Southampton 4,702 

Lisbon Liver|)ool     973 

lisbon Southumpton 

MadugMcar Murseillen  . . . 

Manila Liveri»ool  . . . 

Melbourne Southampton 

Melbourne Marseilles . . . 

Montevideo .     ...  Southampton 

Montevideo Liverpool  . . . 

Montreal Liverijool  . . . 

New  Orleans    ....  London 4,fi90 

New  Orleans  ..... .Liveri>ool 

New  York Livori)aol 

New  York Glasgow 

New  York Southampton . 


Approxl- 
innli'  Time. 
Ill  Dity 
.~iS  hrs. 


DcHiintttloii 

.   Miir-«illeH !<.»»•■«> 

..Vaiirouvcr 4,»ll) 


Appi«:(l' 

n]ftU<Tiiiiu. 

Ill  Dm-k 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 

Liver|x>ol '2,  ( (0 

Livt!r|«ol 4.ft'iO 

Marseilleg 1. ''*'** 

Quelreo Liverpool '^.*W 

Rio  de  Janeiro Liverpool 5,L'»6 

Shanghai Southampton 10,945 


OdeHHU 

Pernumliuco  . 
Portland  (Me.) 
port  Said 
Port  Said 


8S5 

3 

(1.1177 

'J."> 

9.575 

3-2 

11,!)3I 

45 

9,720 

35 

6,170 

■il 

0,095 

■J5 

•J.800 

U 

4.r>90 

14 

4,015 

14 

3.170 

0 

3,-->l« 

H 

3,110 

0 

3,33.-. 

12 

3,074 

13 

Shanghai  ■ 
Shanghui  . 

Singa[iore   Southampton 8,6.38 

Stookholm London 1,171  and  903  4 

Hiica Li\eriK)ol 3.-J74 

Suez Marwdles 1 .055 

Sydney Southamptoii 1_>,491 

Sydney Marseilles lo.'iOO 

Valparaiw Liveri)Ool '',748 

Vera  Crui  Liveriiool 5,o;ll 

Vladivostok Southampton 11.748 

j   Wellington   London 13,.345 

Yokohama London I'.OOl 

1   Zanzibar London «■*» 

Zanzibar Marseilles 4., 4.) 

1   Zanzibar    Hi.mbuig 7.130 

i  Trade  of  Cuidl  In  1910 


10 


10 

6 
49 
34 
37 
20 


92 
40 
'20 


fonilTHT  KXroKTH  TO 


British  Empire. 

United  States.. 

Other     Foreign 

Countries. . . . 


S105,3IW,1I91  |«112.31->,7(10 
113,150.778  I   230,070.549 


8277  076.851 
.112,221,327 


22,843.660  !     40,469,383  ]      6.1,313,043 


Aggie(>U 


Tnde  of  Ciiuda 


VeAK 


Exi'OKTfl 


1905 I  $203,310,872 

1906 I   2.50,586,630 

1907  (0  months).  I  205.277,107 

11108 I   280,006,800 

1909 \   261,.',12,l.-.9 

1910 301,358,529 


Fliheries,  Production  of  In  CmwI* 


Yeah 


Valttf.     Totall 

Cod,  dried 

Herring,  sidted 

Lobsters,  preserved. . 
Salmon.  preservc<l  . . 


19ftl 


Ifltn 


1 


.■..32:.  3,353,875  '  3,372.616 

U.82,..  1,534,336  1,302,698 

2'o'4,406  !        2,.-.i2,179  '  3,1'.|8.173 

6.62.3,600  '■        3,;78,60(i  ,  3,280,728 


Fiaberies,  Production  of  byPrtrrinMB 


Ykar 


liXU 


British  Columbia 

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec 


89,8.50,21*1 
4,847,090 
8,2,59.085 
1,708,0.53 
998,922 
2,003,718 


1SC6 


$7,003,347 
4,905,225 
7,799,160 
1,734,856 
1.168,939 
2,175,035 


IWT 


86,122,923 
5,300,564 
7,6,32,.330    I 
1. 93.5.625 
l,4Sr2,095    1 
2,047,380    I 


igw 

86,46.5,038 
4.754,298 
8.009.838 
2,100,078 
1,378,624 
1,881,817 


ISUO 


810,314,755 
4,676,315 
8.081,111 
2.177.813 
1.197,556 
1,808,436 


KEKERENCE   TABLES 
'^<Vfr,  Production  of 
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^  EAR 

In  Canatla.     To/a/  Toiik 

In  Xova  Scotid ■" 

InBritishColumbiii.'.' -" 

In  Albert.  "'" 

Tom 


COTent,  Production  of 


4.753,975 
l.'llf.llil 
3,144,343 


SUver,  Production  of 


■™     ;     .MO 

26,281>,!)91     1     38,280,000 
2,790,798    1        4,otti,9e, 

Vkar 

In  Canada.     Tolnl 

In  British  Columbia  ...... .^ f 

In  Yukon  Territory.....,..,* f 


n,.'i0S,]S0 
5,573,0)9 
5.800,000 


s.sst.rso 

4,883,0ai 
3.150,000 


l>,SiS,10S 
.5,929,880 
3.li00,000 


.5.174..579 
3.960.nnn 


'0.H4.910 
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REFERENCE   '.        LES 
Lttdf  Production  oi 


( FounHM  i      r»4,fllW,217 

M I   I        3,IW(t,  I  NT 


47.73«,T<« 


43.iftr»,7:« 


4.'j.H.-)7,«4 

i,tiiw.i:t9 


M,HH7..VW 

l,'j:(7.(K« 


A^wstoi,  ProduetloD  of 


(Nuurly  ail  ttmn  Ihu  Kuateni  TuwiuthlpM.  Qufboc) 

,     (  Tons   ' 

In  L'unadu  \  ' ' '  ^   , 


79,410 

],i)HK,106 


9(),42tl 


m»,77:i 
,.->7n,3:iH 


2,4:b,558 


Exporti  of  CaiuuU  to  Britain 


Agricnl'iiral  Proifwl"-      Totnl" 

Fruits   

(iraiim 

Flour  uiid  Meul 

Aninuth  nml  their  Produce.      Totala  . 

Bur.... 

ChecHc 

Cattle 

FUhfriex  Produce.     Tofala 

Firf^t  Prvdiux.      ToUUn 

LumlHT 

Squui'i  T'ml>e." 

M'Vivf'ut'ir  :     Tft'f't 

Leiitlier 

Manufactures*  of  Wood 

Mintral  Produc.      Tot'ili 


liO) 

lau:  (ft  month") 

IWM 

wa 

IHIO 

3,755,490 

:V2,(iii7,ri;)7 

4,173,4.V1 

2,«14,WO 

*!,a!»,..rw 

2,»17,»2I1 

tSS,4.-,.l.oSJ 
4,(l!)K,,'>aj 
43,238, 3.12 
5,302,055 

*5S,».«,;';.; 
2,0,W,(W9 

48,227,490 
5,(«:)„V)9 

»71.IWi,4lb' 
4,,-iO3,fl80 
61,007,498 
9,901,174 

11,303,619 
•24,301,008 

4S,.US.<)70 
ll,(llL>,4'.»i 
21,!IO'.l,H7y 
10,44S,2.1« 

ie,.!SS,SS.t 
1(1,784,1120 

■i2.iia.vm 

8,8i(0,U15 

iS.!i97.jOrt 
8,2110,107 
20,208,100 
10,280,449 

4I.S(i0.777 
0,422,747 
21,48l„-|00 

1       11,3)'>4,434 

!      is,m,57: 

tM','"^ 

S.5i}S,590 

S,57a.tiir 

.5.I36.SIO 

\      II,m.73S 
l,li(>7,3<il 

I1,7SS,5II4 
10,23-2,49« 
1,4(12.1114 

ll.S4',im 
10,303,890 
1,483,190 

8,7.10,722 
1,044,273 

H.O33.074 

10.024.900 

907,759 

•A<HW,S14 
l.l)7'2,470 

l,2.-*,08- 
8S»,683 

7,i72..i^7 

1,871,397 

974,304 

S.0.;4.S!tS 
2,110,520 
1.408,200 

ti.tilO.756 
1,101,999 
1,385,340 

I,i7/:,S3S 

I,7S7.te7 

l,.'iG0,Si2 

i'.ascf'ti? 

s.sm.i7i 

EzporU  at  Cinada  to  Countries  other  tlian  Britain  and  the  United  States 


Agricvltuml  PriMlnet^.      ToIiUm    . 

Flour  und  Meal 

(Jrains 

AnimaU  and  tktir  Prodiuf.  To/ala 
Fi^hf  ruM  Prodtue.     Totah 

C.Kiti,-h     

Fore-l  Proilncf..     Tolcda • 

Luml)er 

Mnnnf'vlurin.      Tolnla ■ 

Agricultural  Implements 

i/inenil  Prodiice.     Tofalt 


1»« 

IftOT  (T  months) 

1908 

IIDO 

1910 

2,480,44:1 
1.1(U.134 

SJ.7f!'.f.0Sl 

1,790,208 

7.19,945 

»7.4:tJ.IX7 
3..-.98..J37 
1,089,178 

9.'i.»4.i,70S 

3.:to7,4ao 

3,707,402 

$I1,S?S,0S1 
5,510,035 
2,724,800 

1.4JS,  ;ii 

1.1174.400 

l,03il.-;oo 

!l!i7,'t''5 

1,430.114 

S.tXio.Sof! 
2,915,171 

4.i'>i.e(is 

2,ih;8,994 

5.540.S74 
3,174,230 

.'..437,916 
2,701,302 

5,59f),,^'.')e 
3,029.109 

.(,.>40,J9-' 
3,197,.t99 

S.!:t4.7.-<1 
3,19S,I99 

4.s.',ii.t!j.! 
4,705,723 

d,400,5!IJ 
3,373,389 

4.04.'<.'i33 
4,5.37,897 

7.G7.'i.5.7J 
2,193,022 

ti,lSG.!t?o 
1        2,175,218 

S,G40..t.3.i 
2,879,,-)71 

9.1't4.-^01 
3,131,289 

9..''3.i.SS0 
.3,840,813 

I.1S4.7SH 

1        997.J;'; 

■i.saii.4r,i 

3,00(I.S70 

""'•'■''" 

REFEkEXCK   TABLES 
Eiport.  of  Cuaik  to  the  United  Sutes 


AgrintttuntI  fmdh 
Omint  ... 


Ykah 

"•.     Totnlit 

T<.tnU  . 


Tofa/H... 
Tota/M 


.  Animnh  ,nut  thn,-  fro,/,,. 

I-'vinjr  Aiiiniils 

Hiik-^iindSItinH  .... 
Fixhtri,,,  /'nMiurt. 
ForiHt  /'i-ottnrn. 

W'ljol  for  J»ulp 

W«»«il'uj,, ........*. 

Mir^nO  Pnxh,ct.      Tulnh 

Coal '  * 

(JoM-beHrintr  Quartz.  Nugfjets.  i-t... 

Coitj)er 

Nickel 

Silver '.'* 

Afttfcntofl 


IIRJH 

110)7  (ttnioTithh 

]1i« 

*a.m,W4 

*n?,J??.f,fl^/ 

*.!./.' .  M'< 

S.-ild  MM 

823,II8JI 

tm.4M 

~..'-:,''.j«* 

*i,ti,r,,m!i 

i.fl-.it.usi 

l,<Kn.DI3 

!        2.nM,»3l 

.i.iai.aM 

^,943,119 

!        3,398,.M,1 

i.f'Sii,.'t„7 

i,St!),37S 

1      i,Hi7,mi 

5J,".v,:,</^w 

tS,3;i7JS.i 

^,47fi,7.';i 

III.IWO.ST'-' 

ii:iM.rm 

20,lil«,7.'jl 

1,««S,(1(« 

4,6.M„1-1 

.'',ra;>,(...« 

7,«;i.iiir 

IS.4^'7,S.-,S 

ii.-*i«.«'2« 

2..W7,44« 

,'l,.'i4,%S30 

.u,SGn,mij 

».'n.ni 

So,jt;i,K4i) 

3,IW7.4I)7 

1>.»I«,»17 

4,m  1,562 

7,-2ai,l!IJ4 

H,70S,7'^ 

6,1111,739 

4,NS,-,..1II 

I.M.K3 

l,106,.11,i 

1,300,1.54 

.i..^^-,,(lflo 

Hl,2(«,7.'i4 

\.(mMH 

7.-.!P,907 

1,322,KH(1 

1,S47,731 

1..14<I,7H3 
,T«44,M3 

l.3li.i;i 

■''■■■i.'/..17.t 
■Jl.ilJ.HSW    I 

4.:).">«,.TOl    ' 

//..V,'.¥.*^/    I 
■1,IW4,«7I1    ; 
.»/.-*■".*>;_> 
3.411,1,.'tt7 
7.i.Vfl,'i.'<t 
6,'J12,.V)7    i 
l.,1.1.-..9«4    j 
ll.!>.17,l>M 
l,'.>94„Te8     ' 
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9't,~'04,j3u 
"  1M«,'J07 

/",'>V.'',/.74 
l.HM.-..;t4l 
»-l''-',T7« 

i,':7,llSI 


■it,.' 


■i-i.V 


2.1,I127,61« 
6,a7ti.B28 

ir'.,i.'M,.'.m 

4.17.'i,3(« 
■»■',«>•,<(,■< 
.1,7!lS.«-23 
,5,fl'JI»..176 
.'»,(W.5,072 
li.-'>46.7l  1 
■  2,1119, 3M 
1„'««).4.'>7 


ImpoTti  of  C«iiad«  from  Britain 


Agricultuml  I'lcluce  

AnimalB  and  their  Produce. . 
ManufHcturee 


»2,(>47,7«<1 
4,001,31.3 
,'>7,232,4ii7 


1807  (9  month. ) 

«l„'>:«>,41.-i 
.•I,220,6n6 
,'>4..il6,829 


J-J.174,709    I 
»a,24»,276    ! 


?2,lNfi,H4« 
2..-.A1.21.1 


$2,Io;t.,-J({6 
4..')»li,l:« 


60.17.->.413    I      82.»y,7.vi 


^ Importi  of  Cauda  from  the  United  Statea 

^''•***                             I  „»„  ' '~ 

_^ !  """           I  1807(9iiicmlh«)  ||,« 

Ajrricultural  Produce  i 

A„™„lja„d  their  ProduM.'. uu^lV-l    i  "'■'^'•^    I  «",.M.1,472 

ForeM  Produce                            10.(14.1,4„5    [  «,630,44l  10.0«.l,r,9.5 

M»nof,,,turc,..          6,a-A011     ,  6,SU0,«76  10,(14,3.26.-, 

.v,wyw„c..    "r^ai. '""•'*'•■■'*'  '"'■■'^'•«"  "W""7!» 

Coul,  Antl.racito                  -'S.eSS.lie,  Sl,14'.loo\  S4.iM,i:,: 

Coal,  Bitumiaou,          10,I41,3,W  9,4ft-..230    I  14,1KH,434 

M16,150    I  7,409,091  14,788,«4o 


'M) 


REFERENCE  TABLES 


iBoMtd  on  tk»  atatntmait 


Th«  L««dliig  CommercUl  Countrltt 

I'rnr  Itovk.  Ull.  iiiut  (AmAo/ihm  IIiiHtthoiJi  of  lommtrtHat  l/roerapAy) 


Phcncihai.  I'hodvctb 


Ali[liHii>"t<ui 

Alircrin 

Ar^ientiiis  Republic   . . 

AuHtraliu 

AuNtria-HuiiKRry 

Beltfium 

Bolivia 

Bruil 

BulK'tfi'^ ■  ■  ' 

Caiiiulit 

Caiw  of  (Imxl  Hope    .  . 

Ceylon     

Chilo 

China 

Chown 

Columbia 

Coflttt  Bio*   

CulMt 

Denmark  . .    

Dutch  Eaf>t  Imlieti 

Ecumlor 

Efiypt 

France  

<lerii'.'Uiy 

<lree<» 

(ioutemala 

Haiti 

Hawaii 

India 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan  

Mada^Hcitr 

Mexico 

Morocco    

Natal  

Netherlands      

Newfoundland 

Norway 

Oninf^  Free  State . . . 

Panama     

Parajjuay 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippines 

Porto  Kiro 

Portupal 

Kuiimiuiia  ...    

RusHia 

Salvador 

Santo  l)omin{^ 

Servia 

Siam    • 

Spain       

Straitn  Settlements  . 

Sweden 

Switserlnnd 

The  Transvaal  . . .    . 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  .  . . 

United  Statea 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zansibar 


Fruit",  felt,  wool 

Wine,  wool,  wheat,  cork 

Animal  protluctu,  wheat. ... 

Wool,  giilil,  wheal 

Cereal)),  coal,  iron 

Cerealii,  cud,  iron 

.Minerals,  ruhlter 

('ofTee,  rulil)er,  tolwcco,  L'o(;oa. . . . 

Wheat,  live  flock   

Uruin,  timber,  metals 

Diamonds,  gold,  wool 

Tea,  cocoa,  plumbago,  rubtter  . . . 

Minerals,  ccrealrt,  guano 

Cereals,  ten,  nilk 

(lutd,  grain,  ginseng .... 

(lums,  cotTrn.  preciouM  metala .... 

Coffee,  IwnaniM .       

Sugar,  tobucro 

Dairy  products,  cerealx     

CofTei',  t«a,  sugiir 

Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  coffee 

Cotton,  cerealu,  sugar 

Cereals,  wine,  sugar 

('ereals,  coal,  iron,  potatoes 

Cereidf,  fruits,  t«l>ncco 

Cotfoe,  sugiir,  bananas,  limber  . . . 

Coffee,  wnodH,  cacao 

Hugnr,  rice,  coffee -  • 

Cereals,  cotton,  oilseeds 

Silk,  fruit,  grain - . 

Sugar,  ciilfee,  fruit 

Cereals,  tea,  silk 

lioli),  cuttle,  rice 

Metals,  henequen,  animals 

(iniin,  eggs,  almonds 

Coal,  sugiir,  cereals 

Cereals,  textiles,  dairy  products. . 

Fish,  iron,  coal   

TimlR'r,  ti~h,  iiiiinmN 

Diamondn,  coal,  t^he^•  p 

Fruit,  coffee,  rubber 

Paraguay  tea.  fruit,  cattle 

Fruit,  cotton,  opium 

Metals,  sugar,  cotton 

Hemp,  copra,  sugar,  tobnco  . . . 

Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco 

Wine,  cereals,  fruit   ■  ■ 

(iruiu,  sheep,  cattle 

(iniin,  i)etroleum,  fibres 

Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar  . . . 

Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco 

drain,  plums,  animals 

Rice,  teiik,  sen  products 

(irain,  fruits,  minera's 

Tin,  gums,  pepper 

Timber,  iron,  grain 

Dairy  products,  animals,  fruits. . 

( Jold,  coal,  sheep 

Tobacco,  cereals,  fruits 

Textiles,  st«el  manufactures  . . . . 

Cereals,  cotton,  minerals 

Animal  products,  grain 

Coffee,  cacao,  animals 

Spices 


Horses,  fruits,  grain 

Wine,  wool,  wheat,  cork | 

Animal  proilucts,  wheat   

Oold,  wool    

Huiri>r,  nnimaln,  uiiimul  products,  coal. 
(?oul,  woollens,  linens,  in-ii,  steel.  ,  . , , 

Silver,  tin,  rublfvr    

Coffee,  ruliber,  tobacco,  cocoa 

Itrain,  animul  food,  food  products. . . , 

Timber,  cliceoe,  wheat ' 

Diamonrls,  gold,  wool    

Tea,  cociui-nut  prntlucls,  plumbago. . 

Nitre,  copper.  Iodine ! 

Hilk,  tea,  cotton 


liunif,  coffee,  goli 

( 'offee,  bananas  | 

Sunar,  lobaci-o,  cigars j 

Provisions,  animals,  cereals 

Coffee,  tea,  sugar i 

('ncao,  ivory  nuts,  coffee \ 

Cotton,  ocreRls,  provisions ] 

Textiles,  yarn,  wine j 

Textiles,  hunlware,  chemicals ! 

Currants,  ores,  olive  oil 

Coffee,  timlier,  hides 

CotTee,  wooiU,  racao    

Sugar,  rice,  offee 

Cotton,  rice,  oil  seeds 

Silk,  oliveoil,  sulphur 

Fruit,  sugar,  rum 

Silks,  cotton  yarn,  coal 

(iold,  cattle,  ratfia 

Metals,  henequen,  animals 

(irain,  eggs,  almonds 

Coal,  wool,  sugar 

Cereals,  hardware,  textiles 

Fish,  iron  ore,  fish  oil    

Timber,  fish,  iia[)er 

Diamonds,  garnets,  sheep 

Fruit,  coffee,  rubber    

Paraguay  tea,  tobacco,  hides 

Fruit,  cotton,  opium 

Metals,  sugar,  cotton 

Hemp,  tohact'O,  fugar 

Sugar,  tolMicpo,  coffee 

Wine,  cork,  canned  fish 

Grain,  fruit,  wooil 

(irain,  raw  materials,  animal  products. 

Coffi*,  indigo,  sugar 

Sugar,  cacao,  tol>acco 

Animal  products,  grain,  prunes 

Rice,  leak,  sea  products 

Wine,  minerals,  fruit 

Tin,  gums,  spices 

Timlwr,  animals,  metals 

Silk,  cottons,  clocks,  watches 

Gold,  coal,  wool '. 

Grapes,  silk,  wheat 

Textiles,  steel  manufactures 

Cotton,  grain,  railway  supplies  .... 

Meat,  hides,  Train 

Coffee,  cacao,  nides 

Cloves 


•  a,4M>,<llH) 
9.'l,<MH>,<Nill 
3,VI,INMl,(lCNi 

4M>,()INMIIIt) 
MI],l)UI>,fNIII 

IN,2IH.(I)N» 
»7.'^,(NH>,0IMt 

l»,IIIHt,<ll<(l 
:)7,\7H3,IMMI 
2:)-i,(l'NI.I)IM> 

,'VI,IHNI,<NMt 

IIO.INItt.lNNf 

'J-JII,INM).IMNI 

H.I-i-I.UII) 

!,'),;>  HI,  INN) 
T.IHft.tHIII 

Il.'>,ti:t7.«»ii 

16S,IMMP,INMt 

|IKt,NIHt,(NMI 

l.~i,iMNMHH) 

l,49tMN)l»,lll»(l 
l,tMII,(HN),<NHt 

|ii,n7t).'HHi 

2.27.V<XNI 

4tl,()OII.<NIU 

fi.10,0(Ht,>l(KI 

370,<H)0,(N)II 

ll,4KJII,(tt)|) 

(t.HUO.IlOO 
13lt,(MM).unO 
l(>,OtN),OIM> 
n),<HK»,IN)ll 
1,()2,1,(KMMNM) 
lD,.'il)0,4K)lt 
97,7<K»,(KK» 
IK,IMMt,tl(HI 

fi,Ut(»,m"' 

3,(«.->,(W(l 
3B,HtM,)10l) 
37,(H|(>,On() 

9»,0nil,IHMI 

722,tf»t.i«f<> 

3,fl.'i*MXKi 

8,113,1MK) 

ll4,IMM>,IMlil 

38,7<>0,fM)() 

185,)H)0.iXII) 

171,600,(I(M) 

13lt,2()0,(NI<) 

238.1K)0,(K« 

I70,(t(X),OI«l 

RS.WIO.  J»t 

■.^,1.52.(WO,00O 

I,710,(X»0,0lW 

49,000.000 

16.000,000 

n,ooo,oooo 
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Tbtlr  Pradiictlau,  Iiporti,  ud  lapniu 


I'MINCIfAl,  iNraHTB 

Ct'ttOlt.  illlli^o,  *ugB,,  ,on 

t^nttoHK,  HkiiH.  nmcJiitiBry  . 
re«til(w.  curri»(re«,  iron 

MncSinery,  cotto.n,  w.wI1«,h 

Woor,  cotton,  roal.  toUrco 

rooclxtutTH,  tjriilier,  wool 

Cottons,  woollei,».  Imnlwi.ro 

jroo((»tuffn,  portoii!,,  (tiHi 

T«itileH,  mouils,  nuMlimery 

Btoel  in«n„.«:turt-.H,  co«l.  wooIlBn. 

ToitileN.  f,MMli,r«JuctH... 

[iruin.  ooal.  nUtonm. ... 

Wile«.  ininerul«.  oiN.  tniidiiuery 
Cottonit,  o|nmii,  rice  ...  ' 

CottOMH,  HilkH,  oil. 
Flour,  Mit,  iMjtrolBum....' 
*oo<lNtnrt;,  Ary  ,f-w,ls,  h^ntwure' .' .' ' 
rextile*.,  rire.  fiMMl  produrU 

Provisioiw,  textile-.,  hiiitlwfcre 

Uottons,  miitiure,  Imr-lware. 
Cottonn,  wo(.IIti)*,  ImnUnre 

CottoiiH,  coiU,  wiKni ....  

Wool,  raw  ailk,  coal  ' . 
ProvHiunx,  raw  muterial. 
CereiilH,  jarii/.,  roal 


Crttt<ins 


.  oil  , 


proviHioniD,  WveraKCM 


CottoitM,  »„(!kN,  lianlware, 
M«nu/aptur«l  good*.,  foodstuffs  ." ' 
Uittoiw,  hanlwart-,  Hurar 
t'rmn,  cotton,  coal 
Cottons,  (inh,  flonr.,  " '.'.'.',\ 
Ci)tton*i,  »<u^ur,  hanlware' , 
CDttotiH,  rice,  wiji« 
Hardware,  textiles,  timl   .      . . .  " 
Cottoim,  iiDjnir,  t«a 
Hardware,  dry  guod-i  V.rov'iMio'-.i ' 
Cereals,  iron,  textiles  ...      . 
Flour,  textile,  provinioim  . 
Provisions,  nietuK  textiles  , . 
Ury  Kood.s  food,  hardware  . . 

Cottons,  Hour,  provisions 

Textiles,  hardware 

Cottons,  BU(far.  woolleiiH,  . 
Breadstuffa,  hardware,  .ottons.' ' .' 

Rice.  Hour,  wine 

Cottons 

Cottons,  coal,  codtisii 

Textiles,  metal.-.,  hiden 

Raw  materials,  manufactures . 
Cottons,  breadstiitfw,  woollens 
Cottons,  hunlwani,  provisions. . 

Cottons,  metals,  woollens 

Cottons,  sacks,  opi  im 

(irain,  cotton,  timlji>r 

Rice,  cottons,  opium '.','.'' 

Coal,  metal  goods,  yarns ....'. 

Fooilstufrs  silk.  metal« 

Hardware,  clothing,  provisions. . .  " 

Cottons,  sugar,  coffee    

Breadstuff^,  meat,  cotton.. .....' 

Sugar,  chemicals,  coffee    

Food,  machinery,  textiles 
Textiles,  hardware,  provisions  . 
Textiles,  coal.. 


,1  lllll,<HJII,(IIM> 
.  .  .'M3,IHHt,l)lji| 
..I  .IM.INNMMHI 
.  .1  A,VMJ>IIMNIII 
..  7-*tMMMKKI 
I4,774.llipii 
.,  2MI,fNNI,(N|ll 
2ft,<HI«l,tH)fl  , 

MM.IMIl.MNI  I 
O.tNHMHM)  , 

.,      27:2,IIIHI.|NN) 

IM.. '1:^4  INN  I  I 
I  IO..T«l|.(N)i|  i 
.'  /I.ltiNI.INIIt  I 

f»H,2;tlt,<JUI 
.|      -ifll.nHt.fHJI)  I 
I      IKl.tNNJ.INNI  I 
l',:«K>,IJIN>  I 
I      Ill.lNHI.rNN)  j 
!  l,i17l),(l<NI,fNK> 
:^,|.3<l,lttMI.(NN) 
'J'.WNJ.INdf 

4,<)<H1.(|IMI 
li.'t.l.'17,iWN) 

»2I>,IRN>,INJ(I 

'        l^,tNH>,|HNI 

•J:«I.INMt,UHI 

»,*«NMKN( 

n7.<IIN),INIt|  . 

IN.MNMJfMi 

.liMMMMNNl  I 
J,3(t7.«)l(.INN) 

ll.-'HNI.fHMI 
lOI.WXI.fNHi 
!<a.llOI>,INH) 

S.7<MI,UN) 

3,7o'»,tJ(KJ 
4().(I0U.||(M) 

2,17.'i,INNI 
37.(l«7,(Nl(( 

74,<MNMMMI 
Tri.'MMI.INHi  i 
4IK,(HJI).(HHi 
3.745.IHN) 
4,4  ».-).)  NN I  I 
l4,JfHMHNI  I 
afi,(l<)().(NN)  i 

IDl.lAJO.fNNl 

leD.MHf.orx) 

341 1,001  l.fNJo 
!(r>.000.<HKt 
12fi.0(IO.OfM» 

3.;«ft>)NJo.(>«j 

l,5otnMN^0l»<l 

4nofNt,oo(; 

I'MMIfUNNI 
4.9(''1,0U0 


HNINCIPAI.  fUHIl 


Alf  ipm 

Buenos  Aires 

Adelaiile,  Mellwurnf.  HuJnev 

Trieste* .  ■  ■  ' 

Antwerp 


'Jiode  Janeiro,  Biihiu 

X'ania 

<Juel>ec,  Moiitn 


Hantos, 


Holi 
Hraiil. 
vui-'iri-,  niontreai,  Iltilifax       i     ('11.  '"'^ 

>!«  T...„,  Port  KllaMh.  e:  i.o„.i, 
I  "jomlto 


fotvTiir 

Aftrhanixiaii 

Alg.'i,u. 

Argeiitint-  Kepijl,!,,.. 

AuHiral,,,, 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 


la. 


Val|i«iaiso,  Iquiqi„ 

^;^'-'- ■■::::  \p. 

"™Ci;:;,'^"T™' ■■■-■•■■  ^'- 


of  I  iood  Hope. 


Hav>tiia,  Santiago  de  Cub*  '. . 

Co|(eiihageii   

BaUvia.  Huralwya ..', 

'titayMpiil 

Alexandria.  Port  Naid  '. . 

Marseilles,  r>,  K/ivie.  Bordeiini" 

Huml.ursr.  Brenifii,  Mtettin  .    , 

Pira-us.  I"atru(i 

San  .loMtS  Puerto  Barrios  \'. 

I  ortau  Prince  . 

Honolulu     ;  ■    ' 

Oilfutla,  Boti.bny.  Rangooii ' .' . 

>enico,  Genoa.  ,',(>ghorn 
Kingston.  Port  A.itonio ,..'.'!." 
^okohama,  Nagasjtki  ... 
Tamatjn'o   ...... 

Vera  Cruz.  Tampico  . . 

Tangier  . .  

rturlHin '.'..'.'.'..    v..'..'.'" 

Rotterflam.  Amsterdam  .'. . 

Bt,  John's 

Christiania,  Bergen.  Tixi 


rrondtijein  . . 


Panama,  Colon  . 


Biishir 
Callao 
Manila  . 


Cmt«  Rioa. 
Culxi. 
Denmark. 
Dutch  East  I 
Ecuador. 

Ktrypt. 

t  rani'e. 


'.iiatemaU. 

Haiti. 

Hawaii. 

India. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 

Ja|ian. 

Madagascar, 

Mi.rw^o. 

Natal. 

.N'etherlands. 

Newfoundland, 

Norway. 


Orange  liiver  Colony. 
Panaiiiii, 


(Jalatx !     |><"*WI- 


■St.  Petershurg,  (Me.ssa! ! 
A<-ajutla,  Liberta.1   . . , 
Puerto  PiatA,  Sainana. 


Rou  mania 
RiisMa. 
.Salvador. 
Nanto  Domingo. 

Bangkni,::.;::::: 1  !!•"'•■ 

Buroelona,  Cartajfenu,  jl  j.o:.  .' ,  " '  0!''j'„ 

•Siniranore     ....  Z\     ■     c. 

Oothenburg,  Stockholm  i !  i ! ! ' ! : . ,  ;   I     Sh'^i'",*"""""""' 


Co, 


iittantinople 

Limrt™,  Lfverimol,' Gla«m'w 


Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

The  Transvaal. 

Turkey. 

I'nitefi  Kingdom, 

L'nit«J  States. 

Uruguay, 


SELECTED  UST  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES 


KEY   TO    PRONUNCIAT' 


'I    III    ttl«. 

>i   "  uiii,  curry. 
'I    "  Ni'ii),  car. 


Nahk 
Aar 

Abitilii 

AliyiMiiiin 

AcKpuIco 

AcHrai 

Acliill 

Acoiicugua 

Adi^loxle 

Adun 

A.iiire       . . 

Adiromlack 

Ailriaiiuple 

Adrtutic 

AlgliariintAU 

AtfUMtiz    .  . 

Aix  Iti-Chupellfl   . 

Aiiiccio    . . 

Aktiama . . 

AlftHka 

Alliaiiy    . . 

AllierDi 

AlKarU    . . 

Albuqu«'n|ue 

Aleutian  . . 

Alexitndriii 

Algiers 

Allegheny 

j^Uumette 

Anna 

Alsace 

Altai 

Amazon  . . 

Amienx 

Ainat«rdani 

Amur 

Andex 

Andorra  . . 

Angei'H     . . 

.ingleMey 

Ainiiipofis 

Antjirctio 

AnticoBti 

Aiitigunish 

Antigua  . . 

AntilleB   . . 

ApiAlachiaa 

A^Minninea 

Apure 

And 

ArHrat 

AruhipeU^ 

ArdviiuuH 

Arequipa 


I  In  lr<«. 
i   ■•    ill. 


•>M. 
tMld. 


■'HilNUNI'IATKiM 
dlir 

ii\\-\<t>  tih'-Iie. 
ab  ■■.-Mr.  u-a. 
all  Uti  l-xil'ko. 
ah  kuli-rfi'. 
ak'il. 
ah-kOn-kah'-gwaH. 

a'-dtin. 

ihl'  «-jA  (ah'-d0j«). 

tu\-\  ron'-duk. 

iwl  ra  ilii-O'-p'l  (Odrd-a-DO'-pl). 

lid  re  :.t-ik  (idri  at'-ik). 

«■]<>■  nil. 

nhf  githii'iH'tahn'. 

Ag'-an  lit. 

ikn-hth  xlwh  pAl'. 

ah-yalit'-cho, 

Al'A-bah'nia. 

ah'lttH'kah. 

awl'tiA-nS. 

AUber'-iiA. 

&l-ber-U. 

Hhl'-lHN>-kar'-ka. 

ah-ln'-Hhan. 

&1  egH  tin'-drl  ah  (Al-flka). 

m  j«-erz'. 

dl'le-ga-ne. 

»hl  la-nieb'. 

&\^■m^. 

ahl-Hahn'- 

ahlti'. 

am'  I-«nz. 

&m'-Ht«r-dftiii. 

ah-mo«r'. 

&n'-dez. 

an-ddr'ra. 

ahn-zha'. 

ang-.g-l-se. 

An-nAp-A  lis. 

ant-ark'lik. 

an  tl-koH-tL 

ant'-igo  nish. 

ahnte'gwah. 

ahntil'-lftz. 

ap-[«i-Ia'  .'hl.an(ap-pa-14ch'-i-a 

ftp'-enninz.     ^ 

an-[)Mr'-ra. 

Ar'  ul  (uhr-al). 

Ar'-A.nU. 

nhr-kl-|iur-&-gO. 

uiii  den . 

al        kef'- pah. 


a     an  a     in  up. 

eh  ai  rK  in  (.-hair 

Art    '■    <w    ■'    food, 

g       ■    ff     "    go. 

iiA     •*    aa    "    (u»t. 

ng    '   arj  "   nlng. 

iiw    "    OM*   "    cow. 

/li    ■'   X      "  azur*. 

N*MR 

l'HIIM'Ni.'IATtON 

Vrgeiit«ull 

abr  zlifln-iay. 

Vrgniitiiia 

abr  j»n-t«i'-n«. 

Argylfl     . , 

abr  g.r, 

Ariru        

ah  r«'  kiih. 

Ariihab 

ar'  1  Hbat. 

Arizona 

ar  1/.0'  na. 

Arka..«w 

ahr'kanDaw. 

Aniuigh 

abr-mair. 

ArooMtook 

A-loOH-tiiOk. 

AfhtJibuU 

Ash'  U  ba'-la. 

AnIii          

il'«be  Ji. 

Awiiiiloia 

aN--i»  1  twi'-fc 

A'wiiiiliuina 

aH-Hin''!  buin. 

A-nntin 

tihtuwahii'. 

A!<trukiin 

Ai«'-tra-kAn'. 

Axuni-iun 

a  jMVJn'Heon. 

AtucHina.. 

ah  t^t  kah' nia. 

AthalHMka 

AlbAliAH'  kA. 

Athens     

Atir  (inz. 

Atliw 

At'  llM. 

AuHtrali* 

uw-.triVlI.*. 

AuHtria    . . 

awa'  trf^a. 

Auvergne 

6'-ver'-ny». 

Avon 

av'-aii. 

Aylnier 

al-mflr. 

Ayr         

air. 

Annrea 

ah  zorz'. 

Azov        

a'-iov  (ah-zorO. 

Biulen 

bah'-don. 

Bagot      

babgo'. 
Uh-bA-inah. 

Bahama 

adiia 

Uhe'-ah. 

Baikal 

bi'  kuhl. 

Baku 

lifkM'. 

Rdeario 

liAlcfir'ik. 

Balkan 

Itahl  kahn'. 

Baltimore 

ImwrtlmOre. 

Balu<rlii«Un 

liA-lou'  chia-tahn'. 

Banff 

lunif. 

Bangkok 

Iwn-kJ 

BarlMdon 

Imhr  )<a'-ddz. 

Barcelona 

iMihr  !.e-lo'-nah. 

Burrunquilla 

liahr'.ran-kAl'-ya. 

Ba»«l 

i«ir/«i. 

Batavia   . . 

ha-ta'-vl-a. 

Baton  Rouge     . . 

Imt'-mi-roOzh. 

Batura 

bihtoOm'. 

B<?auoe 

\tOce. 

Beauharnoia 

bobahr-nwa(h'). 

beU'h-oA  ah'-nAland. 

Bedeque 

be-dek'. 

Beirut 

ba'ruut, 

Bering 

be'ring. 
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H'Kxt    .. 
H«l|f riMls , . 

R<'IJi>-l.l. 
H.II..V1JI. 
Hriiiiit'a 
Hciiifitl 
K'lUI.        .. 
B<-ri  N'eviM 
H*rnfli    . . 
Hrrl.'i 
H.'.i„ii.u. 

B.'llJll.T.. 

Bliittnii 

Hi;,r™      , 

Hiurnl,.   .  . 
Uiimiiiirlmin 

Biiu...  (.\|„„i) 
Hl.'<il,,.i„, 
HIiK-rririiiiUsiii 
HJunllFlil. 


.SEI.IXTKl.   LIST  OF  CiKUCiRAI'llICAI.   NAMKS 


a 


'lU 


Hokliiuii 
H<>Ii>tfim 
K.>..if»(ii> 

lliilituiiux 
Hnr..t-<l      .. 

Hti«|M>rm» 
Hoiiloiriie 


Kmliriiiiputra 
Bnu<(.  y  I'wil 
KrHN  il'Or 
BrHzil 
RruzcM     . , 
Bremen    . . 
Bre<*Iuu    . . 
HreWii 
BrimliNi  . . 
BriKii,    .. 
BucJiuu  Ness 
Budajient 
BuenoB  Airen 
BukureKt 
BukharH. . 
Burinn 
Butte 


ClKHJUIIll  . . 
Cmiiz 

Cuiro 

Calaiit 

Calcutta  . . 

Ciilirary   . . 

Callao      . . 

Calumet . . 

Cambrijiri 

Camliridm 
Campljelfton 
Canifwuhe 
Canaan 
Canno 
Canton     . , 
Caracas    . . 
Caraquet 
Caidiff     .. 


I'NOM'NCIATMM) 

**\  irnhl'. 

>#I  ..twtia, 
Ui  ii..', 

Ih'I    vll. 
'x-ti  nil'  rti. 


2HS 


Uiri  ii»»»'  Id. 
Ix'r  liii'. 

fn'    liiit'  .IfcL 
Ifl    (!■  II'. 

•  •"rt  ral.ti'. 


Iliniiif  lildiiir. 
l'l<-il    II... 
I'l«' .III'  frtn-Uli*. 
I'lu    f,>I.U'. 
,      i>a  uf>'  tall. 
l<rt  U'-inI». 
t*-kjilr.rali. 
.      (•rtlJvl-4. 
U  Irtii'  ya, 
■•""'■"-v*iit'-olwr. 
IxiiKifiiht'elia 
.      l>rti  drt'. 
Iiftt'  n*.fl. 

'■rts'  |iA  tAm. 

IxMi-lrtne' 

lumi'  tiQn. 

'ifith  ritft-noo'.tr*. 

'•ri' kB-|M»ol, 

brah-»lor'. 

hrA  Eir. 

lirali'BAt. 

I'rein'en. 

I>r*^'  lim. 

I>rit -iin  (hrtt-On), 

Mt'  t'n. 
l>Qk'  iinneNs, 
h«[i'.(|,t-ijeHt. 
)>A  iiiIh  a'-rit, 
t>a  kii  re»t'. 
Irfikuh'r*. 
Iiiir'iiri. 
Itiltf. 


kali  kdo-iiah'. 
.      kn'ili/, 
.       kl-'Ur 

ki'iA 
■     kans(kahla'). 

krti  kut'-t*i. 

kfll'-pif-'re. 

k..hl-lah'.o. 

kAI'u  met. 

kdm'  bri  en. 

kam'  liiidire. 

kdm'.tl  tmi. 

kahin  |*'-ohe. 

ka'-ii&ii. 

kAn'-Mi. 

kfiii-tw,'. 

kah-r^h'-Itahs. 
kah- rail -kef. 
kahr'-dlff. 


.n(jo, . 


('herlM>urtf 
Cherra  I'unji 
ChtMiiiNtaku 
Ctu-O.ire.. 

I     fliuvjiit    ,  . 

[     <'!i«yi'nno 

I.'l litiaii 

('liiil|«y 
I     (.'liiitnecto 

Cl„fi 

('li:lkltt     , 
'     UiilNwm'k 

Chiliuni 

(.%«inhorii.'ii 

C%i^tiaii 

'  'lonrfuep' 
'  'inoinj 

Tiuili.. 

r«iatii.(„ 

(Jobequitl 

ColH.HrjT 

Cabin 

roln^> 

Colon 

Colum 
Voiuitn 
Coii«t(i, 
Co|Miilia.: 
Conluva 
Coriiitli 
Coriiem... 
Corsica 
CotOjMlXI  . . 
Cowiobun 
I    Crinitm 
Cromarty 
CuniCTo  , . 
Cuzoo 
CycladeB . . 

Daliomey 
De.kota    . , 
Dalhousie 
Danube   . . 
I     Danzig    . , 


I'HIIMl  NCUTWM 

.      krtr-ibU-  an 
ktili-fwl  y,m'. 

.      kal.rti.ibr'.tlwn. 
Hur-A  lin'  A, 
k.ibr  ,«'  tbl-an. 
kit-'  -i-itlir. 
kali  .r  k#-«h'  r«. 
kab  l.>    .  )„.. 

k<tH'    kub-SllB. 

kaw-riub  w«w'-g»iL 

kAv'-Aii, 

kit  ^11  |kl  «n'). 

W*l  >!«#«, 

Xlb-llt^'. 

Mt  li-it'  y». 

•SI   \^lll|'. 

-^-Ift»' (Ml  on*). 
.        ■  ImlHl. 

<>b»))>ln(ir', 

!«l.aliin'-bl#. 
'      klirtiii  itlAnu'. 

fbabrlp.viM'  (vwal. 

obabr'la. 

"(ab-trtifA. 

•  lat'iim 

nlie'-buiir^. 
•      fliOr  riilt-|NNi||'.|fl. 
.      rbeVrt.trt^k,        ' 
.        <b0-li-li. 

clit*v'  C  lit. 

»iblii:rr. 
.      Hbl  ki(w'.)io, 
.     Mhii  ku<i'.t«-Bi& 
.     Htid'le. 
fltiif  iiek'to. 

.      rblV  1«. 
.     '-bll'  kat. 
.      cbir  l«  wAk. 

L-bil'-hTii. 

chini-l«l  rali'-wl. 

kris-t*  ub'-iieah. 

He-<^ri-fwA'')fOve. 

Hiii-Hiniuib'-t*. 

theOOilttii'  rud-rt-ffO. 
■     ko  at'Ikook. 

kftb-a'-kwid. 

ke>'  barv. 

ku   ..bJiT 

ko  loiie', 

ka  Miir-'. 

kOlo  rnb'-do. 

kOri-nt't'-l  kat. 

kOn-Nhtn-ii  'iO'-p'|. 

kO-)ieii-ba'-|^ri. 

kOr'-dO-vah. 

k6r'-intli. 

kOr  re-pn'-(A». 

kflr'-si-kflh. 

ko  tfl-|ttik'.8e. 

*•  ■«'  irch-an. 

kfte-    "'ii. 

*irt(.     T  t*. 


SELECTED  LIST  UK  Gld  ((JRAIMIICAL  NAMES 


1  tKnlmMllM 

1)iir>.i. 

ltolt.1 
IMorHllw 
l>ttlll.  ntm 

Itotioit      . 

r>pv<.ii    , . 

Ih«|i|ia 

i.,i„„     . 

I)iile)»r  . . 
Ihitmivr  . . 
Dniniiiirjt 
Uovrefjfllt) 
I  Iritvt! 
|ln>irht«l« 
Dulutlk     . . 
HiimfritM 
DuikIhm    .  . 
Durmliii  . . 

DVIDU 


Earn 
Ehro 

Enuwlor . 

BdirtljurRh 

Eiryiit     . . 

EHio 

Eleutheni 

EIkLi       . . 

Elliro 

Ell'mta   .. 

Enulttiid . . 

ErenuH 

Erie 

EnEKC^>n(* 

EMuminmc 

EM)uin)Hlt 

EiiHetiuilio 

Etcheniin 

Etna 

EultOM     . . 

Eut>hnit«H 
EuTa|ie  . . 
Evereat  . . 
Eyre 


Fulklaml.. 
FhI  mouth 
Ferman&gh 
Fiji 

Florence . . 
Florida  .. 
Frederirton 
FuoL'how . . 
Funchul  . . 
Fundy  . . 
Fuiien 
Fuji-yamu 

(labarun . . 
Oaeta 

<>alicia 
(iulliiiafi  .  ■ 

<  ialway    . . 
( itmanoque 

<  lunges    ■. 

<  iaroru  >  . . 
Gup«      .. 


l'IHi<ir<«'l4TI(>N 

iUhr-<U  iMli'. 
liart-  tn'. 

rial'i  (.h^l-lit). 

dft-tviki)'. 

d#m-«r  ah'-ri. 

i|«a-*r-Atl'<U». 

d*-mr>tn'. 

d«ln>lt'. 

iMv'  on. 

d#.W/ 

d*-iMn. 

nt'  \mr. 

II*'  ater. 

rkrii  I  nM-kkh. 

do  vr/  1e  eld'. 

drAv»  (ilimh    vth). 

dr<^ir  liK  ililh. 

dU  tuOth'. 

d  II  III  free'V. 

diln-'l**'. 

dati  A'din. 

ilve'itah. 

dl-«''iih. 

urn, 

«'.brO. 

«k  wall  .lor'. 

(yd'.in-t»ar-roo  («d'-in-bttrg). 

f  la'  tMrah. 

Pl'-Bin. 

el'Tifi. 

«l-puh'-4iO. 
liitf'  ffUnd. 
fr'-eHifts. 
•'■r<*. 

^M<kQ'  inin-kk. 
4>%  kwi'-nialt. 
«<•'•«(•  ti-kwee'-be'. 
«t''(^li«-niin. 
#t  nah. 
a  U'-ah. 
a  frii'-t«x. 
Q'-rilp, 
#v'.*r-*iit. 


fawk'-lum'. 

f*!'- mouth. 

far-inan'-fth. 

f#-iP. 

tlftr'-em-.". 

flflr'  ld>ili. 

fr !•<)'<'[  ik.tan. 

flirt' -I  how. 

fortii-xhulil'. 

ffiii'-^H. 

f.iA'  ii»i;. 

f(»  j6  yah'-mah. 

pili-lHi-roiw'. 

ffah-a'  tiih. 

L;ftl-»  |HV-f(Afl. 

pih  lixh'-I  ah. 

(iiil  le'iL-is. 

j(nwl'-w«y, 

gaii-aii-Ok'-kwe. 

(rair-jftz. 

gah  rOn'. 

gaa'-p«  (gaha-pft'). 


(latineau 

4;ct<irf 


(titwalur 
flirumie  . . 


OlaMnw  . 
liklcMn  . 


1)lnur««t«r 

(Inlii 

OoiUvery 

(t.M)«ru-h.. 

(tothord  .. 

(lutheiiburg 

Uim>  !««•  aDlM 

(irnnada  . . 

(Ireonork 

(Iruenwich 

(Irrnadn  . . 

Ouiehdajara 

41uailaU|uivir 

Ouadrlouiie 

(tuam 

(iuantaful 

lluiiteniula 

(tuayHi[Uil 

Ouayra    .  . 

Ilurlph     . 

i  1  ueniMy 

Oukiut    ■  ■ 

Hwrlam  , . 

Haaue 

Hainaa    . . 

Haiti 

Halle 

Hanoi 

Havana   . . 

Haverhill 

Havre 

Hawaii     . . 

Hebridea. . 

Hw»t« 

Heid^^lberB 

Helena 

Herat 

Heri;eK*'*'i°* 

H  inialiiya 

Hindo  Koonh 

Hotiart    . . 

Hocheluga 

Honduras 

Honolulu 

Hoodly    . . 

HouHton  . . 

Howtl.     . . 

Hj'tlerahail 

IlterviPe  . . 
Idaho 

lllf('ii!t-'wuBt 
niiniiuii  .. 
Illiiiuin 
Indiana    . . 
Indiana  poliH 
Indu<i 
InverneH 
loiia 
Iowa 

Iquiquo  . . 
Irak  Arabi 


I'HitNUNCIATKiN 

Iftth-t*  na'. 

PhAr'if*. 
t'O-ah. 

tr«nt. 

f'  Uh. 
brawl'- Uf. 
roiid'. 
kIAi'v. 

kIA"'  gfl  (itlu'-kO). 
gU-  krn. 
((lo.'  ler. 
If*'  '*■ 

gft  ilnh'  va-re. 
lfi>i'  rich. 
({Ath -ahrd. 
Ilrtl'  en  bfirtf. 
^rah'-nA-aha-ab-dC  Oo»'. 
Iffiih  iiah'-dah. 
ffrevn'iK-k  (irrvn'  uk). 
irrlii'  ii  (Br#n'  .j). 
Krf'ii-A'  dah. 
Ifwuh  didtl  ah  hah'ra. 
Ifwah-il  '■)  kwiv'-ar. 
ipth  ii(^        'i'. 
jfwahni. 
IIwahr'-<U-(#. 
tfiiw  t^-iiuh'-U. 
\t*i  It  ktil'. 
tew  I'- rah. 
KW*1(. 
|{urn'-zA. 
Ifd  ah'-nab. 

huhr'-i«m. 

hafi. 

hi  nahn'. 

h«'-tL 
.     hahri«li. 

hah-nui'. 
.     hahvAii'-ah. 
.     h&'-ve.  11. 

ahvr. 
.     hah-wi'.«. 
,     h«b'-ri-dta. 
,     hek'-4t«. 
.     hi'-<lel-harK. 
.     h«l'-«-nah. 

)iA  laht'. 

hert  i»*-j(0-v<*'-nah. 

hi  iiiub' ' la-yah  (him -ft-I&'-yah). 
.     hin'  <loo  koOah'. 

hO'-tiert. 

hOHh  «-lah'-gah. 

hondil'-rita. 

hO-tiO-loo'-loa 

hili'-tAn. 

hath. 

hi-dar*ah-h»d'. 

e-b«r-ver. 

i-'tn  ho. 
11  16  Hir-l«-wet 
fl  ve-inah'-nfi. 
il-fih  oi'. 
ill  ilu-An'-ah. 
in  de  an  aii'-O-lia. 
.     in'-dai<. 
in  ver-nesa'. 
i'-O'-nah  (A-O'-nah]. 
i'-o  wah. 
c  kc'  ka. 
d-rak'  ahr'-a-be. 


StHU 

Ira.. 
IrHWMili 

IrhiiUk      . 

l.rr 

M»y 

Nniii    D  . 
IUm-u 
KiV"* 
IxUifihuuil 

Jn<i|tiM(-Hr(ti,r 

•Ihvu 

•fottiiiiiKintiurir 

.i..ii«t       *  ;, 

•luuii  iltt  K<ic!»     . 
Jl||l»iiU     . . 

KAI.uI 

Kttriif'liatkn 

KMii)iiurtMik« 

Kuriirfii  , . 

K«rHk(>runi 

Kiirroci 

KicuMiU   . . 
KKUhtlin 
KutririB  .  . 
Kiwwittln 
Kt»I.,t 

KvuiHibeouii 
Kttiora    , . 
K'  »rtouni 

Kilimanjaro 
Kiricanline 
KirkoiidliHcht 
Kjflleii     ..         .; 
Kooteoay 

Koreii 

Kuen  Lueii 

Kuiilo      . 

Kuro  Nhiwo 

Kyoto 

Ltt  Beaure 

L«f»€lle 

Ul.r».|„r 

Luliuun    . , 

Lttf'ojiihve 

r^pliine   . , 

Lttrlitf^    , . 
I^wtronen 
Ln  (Juayra 
I^liave 
Lannrk 
U  Piiz     . . 
La  I'latft . . 
La  Prn;rie 
L'AHNomptioii 
Laurentian 
Lautianne 
Luviii 
I^hiinon  . . 


.S!CI.i;(.Tli|>   LIST  OK    OElK.KAI'IIlCAL 


'iwiNfriKiArroM 

••  rutin 

Ir  -tih  wall  ,|i. 

ir  laiHt. 

II  k'lot-k 

^'  Hfr. 

I    la. 

•"  iii'ih  fl   |«  all. 

I  t<i-'  k4li. 

<mti 

•^■•-lah  w  hwutt. 

»tfik  hiiltr  (*  a', 

|ak'  ^1. 

)*>)  ma'  kah. 

|«ti'  val,. 

.      .Irt. 

.'■nah, 
i'     tt'^lf.m, 
«      hMhii'Mii:m.|,urif 

.. -tMi,  * 

yurtiijf'.frtu, 


kah  IhniI'. 
kahm  ihAt'-kfth. 
ka)i  mo.1  ratw'-ka. 
kn  ruir  v\„: 
kati  mh-kn'-rmn. 
kith-iiM'. 
kiiz'  ](i. 
katm  ^^th'lah. 
kah  tah'-iJin, 
.      k.u'rii.. 

kfl  wall'  tin. 
.      kflalit'. 

k«i)  nP  Uk  a'-iiM. 

kfl  iin-rtl. 

kutir  toojii'. 

ke'vah. 

ki'  lirtr. 

km^l. 

k«'  ev. 

kil-e  mtirinjah'-ra 

kin-kahr'  din. 

kir  koo'  ttrfl. 

ky-flrt'-k'n. 

k(rfl'  t«ii  4. 

kOre'-ati. 

kweii'loon'. 

k(>A'  ril. 

koo  lO-mlifl'.wa 

ke  0'  trt. 

lull  lAf'. 

)'ili  \^\: 
l'W)'irt.liV. 
lith  !«« tihn'. 
iHk'  knh-ilfve. 
■all  Hti«ii'. 
Iah-(lrt'-gah. 
lah-drAiiz'. 
lati  ifwi'rah. 
lahhAv'. 
Uii'-ark. 
Iftli  patix'. 
lali-plairtah. 
iah  [ira'-r*. 
Idliit-hAti  NO-oa'. 
Ihw  r#ii'-shi-an. 

iOSIlh.l'. 

Ittb-vahl'. 
l*l('-4-iiuii. 


NAMKS 


Sfft 


Ut|»i„ 

Lapri'au  , . 

Lfiitji 

(•fvatit 

Ijr^ilfii     .  , 
UiM        ., 

Litir* 
Ull. 

L<IlrHNi(    .. 
I'lrtm 

LimtiifM  . , 
Liiti>ulii    , 

I  te;:  ■ 

L'      1.     ,! 

Li      .•wu\ 

I     LU.tHIy  ,  . 
Lla.i.H,     .. 
L"rh  Liiinh* 
I-'f.«t.n    .. 

Uiiiifii  <uil 

L'*'.nfiKiI 

I""  Aiiifi'im 

L.,t(.,„,rr« 

I^HiixliurK 

'••MiiniHUu 

r» 

Lui'kiiuw 
Lusoii 

Lyon,       . . 

Mm-ao     . . 
.Maron 

MaduffaNcar 


iHka 


!     .Mailav. 
.Mmloin. 
Ma.lra«    .. 
Mud.  1(1    .. 
Mafektiiff 
Matratruaiiavio 
MapLden 
Ma(fvlt„n 
MajTtfioro 
MaKOff 
Mautcca  . , 
MaLipi    ., 
Malay 
Manan 
Manitolia 
Muni  tnul  ill 
-Maracaibo 
I     .Marinora 
'     ManiiiBwi 
I     .MHrseilloH 
■Martinique 
Mawareen 
Ma^kinonjfe 
!     .MuMSJichmietla    . . 
Mawowa.. 
MutamorcM 
Matjtnuu 
M'tt«[iedia 
-Mattiiwamkeng, . 
Mauxerville 
Mamia  Kea 
Mauririiig 
Meoca 
Medina    , . 
Megantic 


li|.    ~,l. 

\*  tH. 
I*  vant'. 

If  St,. 

■     W  <Un. 
Ilmli'  aah'. 
.       I.-  .ixir. 

.      Id'liK)  «t. 
If'iiiali. 

I.-  N..«l,'. 
Illlk-Oll. 

Ill*'  all  r«. 

!><('  Ixln, 
.      1^  hi' 

li>.-l<T  ^1. 

loh  •i.'tt.    I. 

lull'  ni^x. 
'     I'^k  hii'  u*. 

\fi  fA'-lxli. 

Iw.ilir 

IllllJf.JtuI*''  lloil-gft'y). 

.      lA-rp»n  yald' 

j'^""»f'V*'*t(IrtaHM'-je|.*ii 

Im  1)^  niar'.  J""* 

liirt'  i..|>arif. 

l<x»C-»6.ali'iiah, 

Irt  roil' , Ha  malir'-k*!. 

Iiiwlh. 

Ink'  now, 

lort  «an'. 

)■'  '.ii.i. 

:n)i-kair.o. 
■im'  k<iii, 

mud  III)  tfOM-kahr. 
Niali  dalini'. 
mail  ah-wAn'. kah, 
iiiHli>d<^'  rii. 
nitih  dills', 
inali  ihid'. 
m-ili  f^-kiiiK'. 
mak  A  ilA'-v4L 
■ .     m*|f'  dA  lin. 
miih  jd'-lan. 
midid  jrt'-rd. 

iimlL-liik'  ka. 
itudi  lull  gah. 
mull  la', 
man  An' 
■  ■     mano-to'-bah, 
mu'i-Moo'-Iin. 
.     mahrnli  kl'-bo, 
mahr'-mO-rA. 
niulir-k&'wiha. 
mHhr«Al7,'. 
rnahr  tl  ii*k'. 
niA.t«-ku  r#it'. 
iiiA^.k^i-iiOnj', 
ind**  Nl-cliO'.Kit*. 
nmlis  <iow'-ali. 
mat  a  mo -rna. 
iniih-tAii'-iA«. 
mdt-uh  |>e-dlah. 
mattu-wfim'-kfcr. 
•nA'ier-vlI. 
mou'nali-kA'ah. 
maw-risl. -l-ua, 

mek'.ku. 

ma-de'-nah. 
n>fl-g4n'-tik. 


SELECTED  LIST  OF   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 


N«MB 

Melbourne 
MviiiphrenuLgog 

Mi'nclociDO 

Mcr  de  Glace 

Mirthyr  Tydvil 

Mt'HHina  . . 

Mvt«Khan 

MeuRe 

Mkthi(fan 

Micliipicoten 

Milan 

Milwaukee 

MinHH      . . 

MirKlanoo 

Minneapolis 

Minnesobn 

Minorca  . . 

Mi(]uelon 

Miramichi 

Miscou    . . 

MisNiifquoi 

MiwtihBippi 

Missouri . . 

Mitylene.. 

Mnnitfl     . . 

Mocha 

Mohave  . 

Moluccas. . 

MombuHu 

Monaco   . . 

MonughHii 

MonUigue 

MoiitaiiH. . 

Montauk.  • 

Montcalm 

Montenegro 

Montevicleo 

Montmagny 

Morocco  . . 

Moftcow   . . 

Mozambique 

Mukden  . . 

Munich   . . 

Mu!^kokii. . 

Munquosh 

Mu»*quodoboit   . . 

Nu^saki 

Nakunp   . . 

Nanaimo.  . 

Nantes 

Na{ianee . . 

NaHhwujik 

Nusnau     . . 

NatJil 

Nechako . . 

Kepal 

Nevada   . . 

Newfoundland   .  . 

New  Orleaiia 

New  Zealand 

Niagara  . . 

Nicaragua 

Nice 

Nicobar  • . 

Nicolet    . . 

Niger 

Ntmes 

Niphon    . . 

Nipigon  ■ . 

NipiFwine 

Niihniy- Novgorod 


Pkunitnciation 
mel'barn. 
mfim-frd  ma'-gog. 
mftri  i. 

men  dfl -ft'-nO. 
miir  d£-glA«'. 
mur-tlii'ir  tid'-vfl. 
mfiM  s^'-nah, 
mfit-a'jjiln. 
mQK. 

niish'-i  giln. 
mi-li-i  t>f-kA't«n. 
tnll'-nn  (mil-an'). 
mil-wiiw'-kC. 
mi'nai, 

me  n  H 1  a-uah ' -o. 
inin  nfeap'O-liB. 
miti  ii6  sO'-tu. 
inin-or'-ka. 

mik-€-lon'. 

mira-mfi-MhS'. 
mi^'-koO. 

mi-t-sis'-kwoi. 

mi«-is-.ip'-p6. 

miB-soo'-r6. 

mit-Me'-iifi. 

mO  liel'. 

mO'-kali. 

mo-hah'-va. 

uifl-lak'-kaz. 

niAni-bah'-*tah. 

mAn'-ab-kO. 

m6n'-ft-lmn. 

niAn'-ta-gQ. 

mOn-tiih'-iuih. 

mdn-tawk'. 

mOnt-kahm'. 

mon-ta-nti'-gTO. 
.     mc-i  tevld'-e-* 

raoii-mahn-yfi*. 
.     mo  rflk'-kO. 

mu»t'-kO. 

mo-ziim-bek'. 
.     mOOk'-den. 

ma'-nik. 

mQ»-ko'-kah. 

rafls'-kwofih. 

mOskO-dOh'  tt. 

nah-ga-Bub'-ka. 

naktlsp'. 

nan-i'mO. 

n&ntH. 
.     tiap'-ft-nS. 

iiiiHh'-wuwk. 
.      nas'  saw. 
.     nA  tjilil'. 

n6-cliak'-o. 
.      ne-imwl'. 

ne-vah'-dah. 

na  fund-land'. 

iiu  Or'  If!  iinz. 
.     nil  ze'  liind. 


nik  ah-rah'-gwah. 

nfis. 

nik-o-lwihr'. 

nik-o-la'. 

nl'-jer. 

n£m. 

ni-fon', 

nip'-l-gon. 

Ill  p'-is -sing. 

nyeB'-nye-nov'-go-rot 


Name 

Phonunciition 

Norwicli . . 

.     nor'-rij  (nor'-ritch). 

Nottawiutaga     . . 

.     .lOt-tA-wft-saw'-gft. 

Nova  Scotia 

,     nO'-vi-NkO'-nha. 

Nova  Zembla     . . 

.     nO'-vA-rfm'-bli 

Nyansa    . . 

.     ne-ahri'  aili. 

NyaHsa     , . 

nflah-i'-Hah. 

Oahu 

Oah'-hoo. 

Ob-Irtysh 

.     oh-lr'-tlsh. 

Obi 

.    o'-ba. 

Oceania  . . 

ivshe-ah'-nl-a. 

Oder 

,     o-df-r. 

Odeww     .. 

.     o-dcs-aa. 

Oesel 

.     11' --el. 

Ohio 

.     0  111'  fl. 

Okanagan 

A-kan-nh'-gftn. 

Okhotsk  . . 

,     O-kOtsk'. 

Oklahoma 

Ok-lali  ho'-mah. 

Omaha     . . 

0'- mall -haw. 

Onega 

One'pa. 

Ontario   .. 

An  U'l'rlO. 

Oregon    . . 

ftr'-e-gon, 

Orillia      . . 

,     6  lil'lf-ah. 

Orinoco   ,. 

0-rin  O'  ko. 

Orleans   . . 

. .     or'-le  anz. 

Urumocto 

or-O-mOk'-to. 

Orontes  . . 

O-rOn'-tfiz- 

Ottawa    . . 

nt'tah-wah. 

Ouae 

. .     OOz. 

Pacific     . . 

. .     pah-Mf'ik. 

pH<lua      .  - 

. .     jAd'-fla. 

Palermo  . . 

. .     iMi-l6r'-m(J. 

Palk 

. .     pawk. 

Pamir 

. .     iMih-mei'. 

Panama  . . 

[Min-a-mah'. 

Papua 

pap'-oo-a. 

Para 

pah-rah'. 

Paraguay 

[jflhra-gwa', 

Paramaril)0 

j>fir-ft-iniir'-!(-bo. 

Parana     .. 

)iah-rah'-nah  (nah ). 

Paria        . . 

|iah'-re-ah. 

Passamat^uoddy 

. .     ima-Bd-mA-kwod'-dy. 

Pas^itt)    .. 

. .     pahs-sah'ro. 

Pi>ta};onia 

. .     i>ftt  AgO'nl-a. 

Pechili     . . 

. .     pa-che-le'. 

Pei-Ho     ,. 

, .      i»a-hO'. 

Peking     .. 

..     [*.kin'. 

Pembina . 

. .     |)em  -be-na. 

Pennine  . 

pen'-nln. 

PennHylvaiiia     . . 

pen-Mll-va'-n!-a. 

Penobscot 

. .      [)en-At)'-skdt. 

Pensacola 

pen  sah-kO'la. 

Peoria      . . 

, .     p6  O'-rl  ah. 

Perekop  . . 

. .     pa  rakop'. 

Peniarabuco 

..     pgr-nain-lrfWi'kO, 

!     Persia 

..     pei'-shil  (per'-zhft). 

1     Peru 

. .     [>6-roo'. 

1     Petitcodiac 

i)et'-c-ko-dS-ak'. 

1     Philadelphia 

. .     fiia  del'-fe-a. 

'     Philippine 

..     m'-ip-pin. 

j     Pico 

. .    pe'-ko. 

1     Pictou      . . 

..     pik' tfl. 

'     Pisa 

..     pe--zah. 

Pivmouth 

. .     plim'-ath. 

Pomona   .. 

pO-mO'^na. 

Pompeii  . . 

. .     pompa'-yB. 

Puntiuc    ,  . 

..     pOii'teak. 

Popo<*ate(ietl 

..      iKJ.pO-kah-ta'-pet'I. 

Portage  la  Prairie 

pOrtiizir  lab  prft'-r*. 

Portneuf.. 

portnuf. 

Porto  Rico 

. .     por'-to  re'kO. 

Portugal.. 

. .     pOr'-tQ-gal. 

NiME 

Potoniuc  . 
I'ulofii 
Prague    . 
Pretoria  . 
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Pueblo     . . 
Puntu  Arenaa 
Putuinayo 
Pyrenees. . 

Quaco 
yu'Appelle 
Quelieo  . , 
(JueNiiel  . . 
Quiiito  . , 
Quito 

RitcHne 

Htileigli   . , 

HaiiK<Mn. . 

Ruppuhminock  . 

Keudin^  . . 

Reggio    , , 

Reikjavik 

Reinix 

RenoiiH    . , 

Restigouche 

Rlioilcs    . , 

Rii'helieu 

Richibucto 

Hideiiu 

Kigii  ',', 

RimnuHki 

Rio  Umtide 

Rioilmieiro 

Rio  Negro 

Ripon 

Riviera    . , 

Riviere  du  Loup 

Rojinoke , . 

Rochilale 

Rochefort 

RwJielle . . 

Rochester 

Rosario   . . 

RoRSigllol 

Rothesay 
Roueii 
Rouinuiiiii 
RuHsia 

Saale 

Sari) 

Sacramento 

Saghalien 

Bagiimw  . . 

Siiifueimy 

Safiara     . . 

Saigon     . . 

St.  Augustine    , . 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Croix 

St.  Denis 

St.  Elias. . 

St.  Helena 

St.  Hyaointhe    . , 

St.  Loui.<i 

St.  Malo . . 

St.  Maurice 

St  Pierre 

St.  Roquo 

Sakhalin.. 

Salamanca 


Pkonukci*tiov 
jiO-tO'.mak. 
p*-tO  !*',  or  po  Wse. 
prng. 

prfi  tfl'reah. 
pri).ili'-a. 
pweb'.lo, 

jwon'  tub  Jih-ra'.naha. 
[Nxi'too  ini'-o. 
plr'f  n6z. 

kwiiw-ko. 

kftpirfT. 

kw6-l)ek', 

ken'nel, 

kwin'te. 

ke'-to. 


rah-M€n'. 
■ .     raw'-le. 

riibn  goon'. 
■ .     rap-piib-han'-nttk. 

■  .     rftl'-ing. 
. .     rtd'-jo. 

ri'-kyah-vek. 
■ .     rtmz. 

•     rCs  tl-goOKh'. 
r(klz. 

re-.shr-loo'. 
risb  Ibak'-to, 
re  dA'. 
re'-gab. 

■  re  moOs'-ke. 
r6'-o  grahn'-dfi. 

■  re'  o  ztiiib-na'-ra 

■  rfi'-o  mi -grO. 
.     rip-un. 

re-vt  li'-nih. 
i-e-ve-ar'  dooloo'. 
i-O-aiiok'. 
rOtch'-dule. 
rO>li-f.ir'. 

r6  Nber. 

rOtch'  ^H-tfir. 

rO-siib'-ifi-o. 

rOn-sOn-yOl'. 

rOth'-siC 

roo'eri, 

TOO  nia'-nl-a. 


»i)i'-ieb. 
-     suw'-ko, 

siik-nili-men'>ta. 

■  sah-gidilen', 

■  sag'- in -aw. 
sug-C-iia', 
tsA-hab'-rah. 

.     8i-gOn', 

flantaw'.gft8-t«n. 

sant  ber'-nard. 

saiit  kroi', 

sahn  deh-nfi', 
.     sant  6  li'-is. 

sant  be-lfi'-na. 

sant  bi'-a-sinth. 

sunt  lon'-is. 
aahii  mah-lo'. 

sahn  mo-res', 
sahn  p6-ar'. 
aahn  rflk. 
sah-kah-lyn'. 
Bal-a-man'.  ka. 
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Salisbury 
I     Salunica  . . 
Samoa 
Hitniothraki 
San  Bias , . 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco    . , 
San  .Jose , . 
San  -Juan 
San  til  Fe 
Santiago. . 
Saone 

Saskatchewan    . 
Sa.*ikatooii 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Savannah 
Scatari 
Scheldt   .. 
Schenectady 
SchleHWig.HoI^tein 
achoodic. . 
Suhuylkill 
I    **ci"y      . . 

Scutari  . '. 

\    Sedan 
I    Seine 
Senegal   . . 
Seville     . . 
Seyfbelles 
Shanghai 
Sbawenegan 
Shediac  , . 
Shemogue 
Shenandoah 
Shepody  . . 
Bhippij^an 
Shul>enacadie    . . 
Shuswap., 
Siam 
Sicamoua 
^'icily 

Sierra  Leone      . 
Sierra  Madre 
Sierra  Morena   , . 
Sierra  Nevada   . . 
Silesia 
Sinai 


Skager  Rack 
Skagway 
Sicca n 
Smyrna  , . 


Sokotra  ,. 

Solent 

Somali  land 

Sorel 

Soul 

Soulanges 

Souris 

Spov        . 

Spokane . . 

Spiirades. . 

Spree 
Stanovoi . . 
Stettin       . 
Steves  ton 
St«wiacke 
Stikine    .. 
Stockholm 
Stour 
Strasbiirg 


Phonunoiatiun 

.     SBwlz'.ber.e. 

-     aah-lo-ne'-kfi. 

Nflh-mft'-a. 

■  "ah-mo  thrah'kfi. 

■  sahti  blahs', 
sahn  de  u'-go. 

■  sahn  frAn-Mls'-ko. 
sahn  ho  sa'. 

.     sahn  hno-ahn'. 

■  sahn'-tah  fa'. 
.     «uhn-t6-ah'.go. 

»<0n. 

Nd-H-katch'-e-wOn. 

sits-kAtoon'. 

'rftosuiit  ina'-r^, 

sah-vAn'-nah. 

skat-ii-re'. 

sk«lt. 

ske  nek'-ta.de. 

Hhlaz-vig  hol'.stin. 

■  ■     nkoo'-dik. 
■     skool'-kll. 

. .     sii'-le. 

. .     skoo'-tah-re. 

..     sediiii'. 

■  ■     nan. 
. .     sen-e-guw]'. 

Bfivil'  (sev'.il). 
aa-sher. 
■ .     shang-hi'. 
.     Bhah-w*?ii.e.g4n'_ 
-  -     shed-e-ak'. 
shem-flgwe'. 
sheri-uii-drt'-ah. 
shep'-O-de. 

■  ■     '•»''|>-[»e-giin'. 
■■      ''hdO-ben-ak'-d-d*. 

shus'-wap. 
■ .     si-am'  (seam'). 

■  •     sik'-a.nKH)>«. 
. .     sis'-Me. 
. .     se-er'-rab  Is^'-ne. 
. .     Be-er'-rah  mnb'-dra. 

se-er'-rah  mo-ra'-nah. 

»e-€r'-nih  nevah'-dah 
■ .     Hile'-shl  a. 

fii'-na  (si'-ni), 
■       «ing-ga-i>Or'. 

MO. 

■  skag'-er  rak". 

.      slOkfiii'. 

.     smur'-iiH. 

.     BO-f«'-ah  (9o'-f6-yah). 

.     so-ko'-trah. 

■  so'-Jeiit. 
so-mah'  le-land. 
s6-rer. 

-     fieh-oor, 

sOA-lahnzh'. 

soo'-re. 

spa. 

spO-kftn'. 

S[t0r'-d-dez. 

spra. 

stah-novoi'. 

sWtWn'. 

ste  vs'.  ton. 

stew'.eak. 

etik-en'. 

stAk'-hotm. 

stoor. 

Htrahs'-boOrg. 
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Naub 

Prohunciation 

Stromboll 

.     ntrdni'-bO'l«. 

Stuttgart 

. .     stat'-gahrl. 

Suiikin     . . 

. .     Bwah'^ken. 

Sudan      . . 

aoa-dahn'. 

Sues 

. .     soO  «e'. 

Suleiman 

. .     soo-lamahn'. 

Sumutra  . . 

HOO-tnah'-trft. 

Sunquehanna 

saskwe'-han'-nah. 

Swansea  ■ 

Hwon'ote. 

Swaziland 

swuh'  zfi  land. 

SyracuBe. . 
Syr  Daria 

. .     slr'-ah-kOs. 

. .     rir  dahr'  1-ah. 

Sjria       ..          ,. 

. .     flir'-i-a. 

TabuBiutac 

,  ,     tab  a  sin-tak". 

Tacoma   . . 

tah-kO'-mah. 

TattoUBSBc 

tah-doo-Hik'. 

Tahiti 

. .    tah-he'.te. 

TallaliaRW 

. .     tAl-14-has'.M.. 

Tampico . . 

. .     tftm-i*'-ko. 

Tananarivo 

tahnah  nuh-r6'-vo. 

Tanganyika 

tahn-gliiin-y6'-kah. 

Tangier  . . 

.  .     Uihn.jer'. 

Tuntramar 

Wn-trab-mahr'. 

taz-nia'-iila. 

THtamagoucho  ■-'. 

tat'-niah-goosh. 

Tiiunton  . . 

ttthn'-tdn. 

Timrus    . . 

Uw'-rfis. 

Telieran  . . 

. .     t«-he-rahn'. 

Tehuantepec 

. .     ta-wahn-ta-p«k'. 

Temiscouata 

. .     t^mls-kwaw'-tah. 

Teneriffe.. 

ten-ar-if. 

Tennessee 

. .     t6n-neB.»6'. 

Terrebonne 

. .     t*r-b6n'. 

Terre  Haute 

. .     t«r'-r6-hOt. 

Thomea  . . 

. .     temz. 

Thebes    . 

. .    thebi. 

Theisa     . . 

. .     tit-e. 

Thian  Shan 

te-ahn  shahn'. 

Tibet 

. ,     tib-et'  (tib'-et). 

Ticino 

. .     te-che'no. 

Tientsin  . . 

te-en'-tflCn. 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

. .     M-fir'-rah  d6l  fwa'-go. 

Tiflis 

. .     tif-lfts'. 

Timiskaming     . . 

. .     tim-ls'.ka-ming. 

Timor      . . 

. .     t*  mOr'. 

Titicaca  . , 

. ,     tit-fi-kah'-kah. 

Tobago    . . 

. .    to-ba'.go. 

. .     MJ'-»)eek. 

Tobique  . . 

Tokyo     . . 

. .     W'.k6-o. 

Tonquin  . . 

. .     Win-k^n'. 

Tormentine 

. .     tor' -men-tine. 

Torquay  . . 
Toulon    . . 

..     tor-ke'. 
. .     too  lOn'. 

Toulouse.. 

. .     loO-loo/.'. 

Tours 

..     toOr. 

Tracadie , . 

..     trak'a-d«. 

Trafalgar 

. .     traf  al.gnhr'  (trA-fahl'-gahr 

Transvaal 

traoN  vahl'. 

TriesW    . . 

. .     tr«-*sf. 

Tripoli     . . 

..     trlp'o-le. 

Troia  Pistolea     ■  ■ 

, ,    twah  i)es-tar. 

Trniidhiem 
Tiossachs 

trCii'  y6m. 

. ,     trOs'  aks. 

Troycs     . . 

trwah. 

Tunis 

. .     ta'-nis. 

Turin 

, .     tfl'-rln. 

Turkestan 

. .     toOrkes-tahn . 

Tyrol 

. .     t!r'-Ol. 

Ucayali    . . 

. .     oO  kah  yah'-lS,  or  oo  ki-*h' 

IS 

Uganda  . 

oOgahn'-da. 

Uist 

. .     wist. 

Namk 

Phonunciatidn 

UUeswat«r 

. .     (ilz'-waw-ter. 

Ungava  . . 

■  ■     ung-gah'vali. 

Upiila     .. 
Ural 

. .     ap-sah'-lah. 
..     /ral. 

Uruguay . . 

. .     a'ro<i-gw*  (oOroflgwl). 

Utr^ht  . . 

. .     Q'-trekt. 

Valdai     . . 

..     vahl-di'. 

Valencia  \ 

vah'-len'-shl-a. 

Valcntia  ) 

X'uieiiGiennes 

. .     vah-len-si-enz'  (vahlahn-sion) 

Valparaiso 

,.     vahl-pah-rl-NO. 

Vancouver 

van-koO'-ver. 

Van  Diemen's 

vande'-menz. 

Vaudreuil 

, .     vO-drool'  (vO-<lrfl'-y). 

Venezuela 

, ,     ven.ez-w6'-lah. 

Vera  Cruz 

. .     ver'ah  krOOa. 

Verchferes 

, .     vfirshar'. 

Vermont 

vftr-mOnt'. 

Versailles 

. .     v«r  salz  (ver-sah'y). 

\'erte 

. .     vert. 

Vesuvius 

. .     vflsQ'-vI-fis. 

Vienna    . . 

.,     ve-«n'.n»h. 

Vindhya . . 

. .     vind'.ytih. 

Vistula    .. 

vlfl'-tQ-la. 

vfl-to'-rS-ah. 

Vladivostok 

. .     vlah-dfl-v6H  Wk . 

Vosges     . . 

vOkIi. 

Wabo«h  . . 

waw'-hilsh. 

Wabigoon 

wiiw'  bl  goon. 

Wallachiu 

, .     wol-la'-ki  a. 

Warsaw  . . 

wawr'-saw. 

Warwick 

. .     waw'-rik  (wawr'-wik). 

Wasatch  . . 

waw'-satch. 

. .     wOsh-ft  de-raoik'. 

Wear 

. .     wfr, 

Weimar 

wi'-mahr  (vi'mahr). 

Welland  . . 

wel'-land. 

Wener     . . 

,.     wa'-ner  (v6'-ner). 

Weser     .  - 

. .     va'-zer. 

Wetoskiwin 

. .     wetas'  klwln. 

Wetter    . . 

wet'-ter  (v«'-ter). 

Whycocomagh  . . 

why-kog'-o-mah. 

Wichita  . . 

. .     witch' 1-taw. 

Wiesbade.i 

. .     vcs-bah'-den. 

Wight     . . 

. .     wit. 

Winnipegosis     .. 

. .     win-nl-i)6-g0'sis. 

Wollaston 

w6l'-laston. 

Woolwich 

wool'  itch  ;wool-ij). 

Worcester 

woOs'-ter. 

Wyoming 

wl-o'-ming. 

Xalai«     .  . 

chiih  lah'-i>ah. 

Xenjs 

. .     cher-es'. 

Yablonoi . . 

. .     vah-blo  noi'. 

Yakutsk . . 

. .     yah-koOtwk'. 

Vamaska 

yah-niahs'-kfth. 

Yang  tse  Kiang 

. .     yftng-tsS-kl-ang'. 

Yenisei    .. 

. .     y6n-6-sa'-6. 

Yokohama 

. .     yO-kO-hah'-niah, 

Vosemite 

..     yo-sem'-l  t*. 

Voughal . . 

. .     yawl  (yOh'.hftl). 

Yucatan  . . 

yoOkah-tahn'. 

Znnndam . . 

,  .     zahn-dahm'. 

i^icat«cas 

. .     zahk -a- ta' ■!(»>(. 

Zambeai  . . 

. ,     zahm-l>a'-z6  (zabmb6'-i^. 

Zant« 

..     zahn' te. 

Zanzibar . . 

zahn  zl-hahr'. 

Zuider  Zee 

. ,     zi'-der  z6. 

Zurich      . . 

zoO'rik. 

